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PREFACE 


For clearness* sake we shall divide our preface 2) 
into the following heads :— ft 

I. The Author—his life and writings. T 

II. Writers on Bhartrihari: |) 

[A] Commentators, critics &c.; jp 

¥ [B] Translators; and ft 

H [C] Books about Bhartrihari. S’ 

i III. Works and writings wherein we find stan- sj 
5 zas frofh Bhartrihari’s Satakas either with ft 

% any particular note or notice about them jjj 

or without anything of the sort* * K 

IV. Sequel. a) 

a V. Places of interest relating to Bhartrihari. K 

(I VI. A plea for the present edition. S) 

(£ Following this order we shall now take them a) 
J one' by one in hand, and dealing separately with S’ 
» each give our opinion upon all of them in turn. ij 

| • I. THE AUTHOR—HIS LIFE & WRITINGS. | 

(* ft 

(C [A] Bhartrihari’s life. ft 

I ft 

(6 The father of Bhartrihari is said to have been one 
jj Gandharyasen who had also got a younger ft 
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son Vikram&ditya ( ) from his second wife, the |j 

daughter of the chief of Dhara (W ), the then capital 
(E of Milwa. Bhartrihari and Vikrama were, therefore, - 
(t sons of the same father by different mothers. The chief 
of Dh&r& took great pains and care in educating his two 
grandsons, who soon acquired mastery in the several 
Sastras, Laws, Ethics, Archcry, Music, Dancing and 
all other polite arts and princely accomplishments. 
Though the old chief liked both his grandsons, yet his 
love was naturallj stronger for Vikrama than Bhartri¬ 
hari. Consequently, after finding the former quite well- 
up in every branch of Literature, Science and Art, he 
being himself de\oid of any male issue, one day 
thought of giving his Rajya to Vikrama, and sum¬ 
moning him to his presence told him his heart’s wish. 

„ But Vikrama nobly answered him thus. “ It is not proper 
» for me to reign before my elder brother; please, 

2 therefore, let Bhartrihari rule over the State and I will 
(£ conduct the administration as his prime minister.” 
The old Raja was quite pleased with the high-minded¬ 
ness of young Vikrama, and subsequently through 
Vikrama’s earnest entreaties, he made Bhartrihari the 
king of his 'territory. Vikrama thereupon changed the 
capital of Mahva from Dhara to Ujjein, and there gave 
himself heart and soul to the good government of the 
country, as the prime minister of his elder brother. 
Bhartrihari, though well-versed in the Sistras, fell so 
much in love of women that he passed day after day, 
and night after night in the seraglio, and left every 8 
thing pertaining to the State into the hands of his * 
brother. Vikrama, on whose hands the onerous and fj 
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ponsible duties of government did not hang heavy, 
however, very sorry for the dissolute conduct of 
| Bhartrihari, and he spared no pains to estrange the 
| king's heart from women of whom he had a large number 
as his wives and mistresses, and devote his attention to 
the affairs of the king-dom God had put into his trust. 
But, as mostly common in such cases, the more he 
offered his sound and wise counsels, the further went 
the heart of Bhartrihari from Vikrama; so much so 
that disaffection took its root into the former’s mind, 
and the result was that the once loving brothers soon 
became inveterate enemies to each other. The fire of 
hatred was kindled with increased strength by the fuel 
of Zen&ni intrigue and curtain influence which had quite 
enslaved the man in Bhartrihari. In the end, Vikrama 
was cruelly forced to take off his hands from the pre¬ 
miership and go abroad into the country as an exile, 
leaving Bhartrihari to himself and his loves.* After his 
leaving Ujjein, Vikrama travelled through-out India 
Proper, and was once near DaccS. in Eastern Bengal, 
where he lived for some time and established himself. 
This place is still known as Vikrampur after him. 

Having nothing more to do with Vikrama and his 
movements, we again return to Ujjein and find Bhatri- 
hari to be daily sinking more and more into luxury 


* Colonel Todd says that Bhartrihari. the eldest son of 
Gundrupsen. was so devoted to wife that he neglected the affairs 
of government, which mode his borther expostulate with him. This 
coming to his wife’s ears, she insisted on the banishment of 
Vikrama ( See Todd’s “Annals & Antiquities of Rajasthan,” Vol. 
lip. 369 foot note, popular edition Calcutta 1884.) • I 
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and licentiousness* As he never cared a straw 
the good government of his kingdom, his subjects be¬ 
came totally tired of his recklessness, and becoming 
disgusted with his vices they were forced to disregard 
his authority. Anarchy soon came into being, and 
there was nothing but disorder and confusion through¬ 
out M&lwzL In the meantime it so happened that 
the henpecked husband was one day convinced of the 
infidelity of his queenj through the present of some u* 
virtuous fruit by a pious Brahmana.f Her infidelity 
being clearly discovered, the Rani rushed away from 
her husband’s presence and dashed herself to pieces by 
falling down from the heights of the palace. Bhartri- 
hari then took another wife, Pingali (fawsn), with 
whom he soon became attached as before. One day 
having gone deershooting he saw that one of his 
shikarees who had shot a buck being himself bitten by 
a venomous snake was soon laid a corpse on the 
ground. But the thing which struck him most was 
that the doe of the dead buck came to the spot and 
threw herself dead on her husband’s antlers; and 
similar to this was the case of the shikaree's wife who, 
on discovering the death of her husband, burnt herself 


1 Opinions differ widely on the name of this particular Rani* 
Some say her name to be AnangasenA ( sMjf Irt ) some Pingala 
some Padmakshi ()> others Bhanamati () 
In the by Mr- R. B- Godbole, the name is 

stated to be qUfeSr; she is also called there to be ftfWT on her being 
restored to life after death. 

t See our note on stanza 2 (Niti) ! also Todd’s “ Annals and 
Antiquities of Rajasthan ” Vol. II. p. 369. 
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with her lord on her selfmade pyre. The Raja ran 
home in amazement and explained to Pingala the 
wonderful events of his day’s excursion. But Pingala, 
to his great surprise, coolly remarked that there was 
nothing strange and extraordinary in the story; for a 
true suttee could even burn herself without having 
recourse to fire. Hushing up the matter for sometime, 
the king again went out shooting in the forest, and, .to 
put to test the truth and fidelity of Pingala, he sent 
one of his attendants to the queen with his clothes 
fjj soaked in blood to report his death by a tiger. On 
(ft hearing the sad tidings Pingala, calmly (to all outward 
appearance) took over the Raj a’s bloody clothes, put 
them on the ground, made hei* last bow to her hus¬ 
band's accoutrements and rose no more. The R&ja, 
when he came to know the heart-rending catastrophe, 
was quite overwhelmed with grief, left the palace and 
went out to forest to lead the life of a pious ascetic so 
admirably depicted by him in his Vairagya S’ataka.* 
There he met with the great Yogi G6rakshanath( 

) who initiated him into the secrets of Mysti¬ 
cism. It is generally believed here that Bhartri- 
hari, by his austere practices of yog.’, attained to 
immortality. 

[ B ] HARTRIHARl’s WRITINGS. 


I 


The Three Sfatakas on Niti, Sringara and Vaira¬ 
gya, the Vikyapadiya ( qmqffi t. a grammatical com- 


* See Todd’s ‘‘Annals & Antiquities of R ai.v.than,” Vnl. 
II. p. 370. 
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mentary in terse and pithy Sanskrit pr<?se), and the 
Bhattikavya (a Grammatical poem ) are the 
works which are - generally ascribed to Bhartrihari. 
Almost all the scholars who have made their acquaint¬ 
ance with Bhartrihari and his works are unanimous in 
their opinion that Bhartrihari is the undisputed author 
of the $>atakas and the Vakyapadiya which furnishes 
us with a certain clue to the solution of the much 
disputed question of Bhartrihari’s age and authorship. 
But as to Bhartrihari’s authorship of the Bhattik&vya 
different persons hold different opinions. However 
erudite discussions on the point by Messrs. Cole- 
brooke, Telang, Peterson &c. have proved it beyond 
any shadow of doubt that Bhattikavi. the 

author of the is quite a different person, and he 

cannot be identified with Bhartrihari () theiuthor 
of the Patakas. To make Bhartrihari the author of 
the there is no stronger ground than the identity 

of name. Bharata (WW) in his commentary on 
gives the name of the author as but says nothing 

more about it. In another commentary of 
which has been published in Calcutta, the author is 
described as the son of £>rl Swami and as a 

great Grammarian. This opinion is also corroborated 
by Colebrooke in his essay on Sanskrit and Prakrit 

Poetry where he remarks, - —“The author was 

not, as might be supposed from the name, the celebra¬ 
ted brother of but a Grammarian and poet 

who was son of as we are informed by one of 

his scholiasts According to Bohn, the 

Grammarian and author of is of a later date 
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1 ^ than the author of the Satakas with whom he is fj 

erroneously confounded. Dr. Bh&u Daji is of opinion ^ 
that *T5t was probably the son of Dr. Rajendra I) 

Lai Mitra in his notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts Vol. VI. 
p. 145 concludes that and arc two distinct It 
personages. ^ 

[ C ] An estimate of the S'ataka^. $ 

The Satakas are not mere collections of elegant S) 
a sayings from different authors as suggested by some, jr 
ij because a certain link of thought and diction con- s] 
* necting the stanzas distinctly points to their being ([ 
j written by one ard the same hand. Prof. Tawney 
* remarks that the terse and epigrammatic character & 

I of these stanzas distinguishes them from the mass 
[ of Indian Literature and brings them more and more 
| into accordance with European canons of taste. 

i 

j Prof. Lassen, in his ‘Indische Alterthums kunde’ 

I (Vol. II p./l74), expresses his opinion that this <£ 

! character “renders them conspicuous among the 
productions of the Indian Muse. They place before ffj 
us in terse and pithy language the Indian views |T 
I about the chief aspirations of youth, manhood and jjp 
| old age; about love, about concern with the things £j 
I of this world, and about retirement from them into 2) 

I lonely contemplation. On account of the perfect a) 
art with which they are composed, these short $ 
poems are worthy of being ranked among the mas- 9 
terpieces of Indian Genius. Some of them are a 
connected in sense, as the description of the sea- jfj 
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^a s dasi-dfaga:^gga:^a.-s^:^asBi^^as^^agafc^a^s ^| g ffigt.^ 

u sons, others form a whole by themselves and may 
» most fitly be compared to miniature paintings as 
J presenting to us a complete picture in the narrow 
!J frame of one strophe.” 
i 

j II. WRITERS ON BHARTRIHARI. 

» 

• (A) Commentators, Critics &c. 

1. In the ‘‘Asiatic Researches” Vol. IX p. 141, 
Bhartrihari is said to have reigned for fourteen years 
and to have then been succeeded by his younger 
brother Vikramadita. It is also maintained that 
Bhartrihari himself founded the era- 

2. Dr. Bhau Daji, in his paper on KAlidasa, 
questions the contemporaneity of Bhartrihari and 
Vikrama, and sa}’s:—“He ^Bhartrihari) is commonly 
but erroneously supposed to be a brother of Vikrama, 
as the 5th couplet of Vairagya Sataka shews, Viz: 
that the author was an eminent poet dissatisfied with 
the reception he met with at the courts of several pri¬ 
nces whom lie visited in hope of reward.”* 

Dr. Bhau Daji also speaks of Bhartrihari as one 
of the nine gems.* 

* The couplet here alluded to is 3‘3JITT &c, from a 
careful perusal of which we cannot, however, endorse the 
opinions of Dr. Bhau Daji. The point has also been elabora¬ 
tely discussed & refuted by Mr. Telang- ( See Bombay Sanskrit 
Series No. XI p. 19 ) 

* For the enumeration of the “Niue gems”, see our note 
on stanza 1 of Niti. 
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1 At another place, confounding Bhartrihari with 

n Bhartrimaindha he makes Bhartrihari a 

2 contemporary of Kdlidisa. 

u 3. Dr. Bohlen countenances the theory that the 

I ™ three Patakas are mere compilations made by Bhartri¬ 
hari, a mere collection of “elegant extracts’* from the 
works of previous writers, f 

Von Bohlen accepts the identity of the Bhartri¬ 
hari of the Sfatakas and the Han of the Vakyapa- 
diya.J 

On the authority of Roger, Bohlen relates that 
Bhartrihari had 300 wives, and was addicted to a 
voluptuous life. But having been severely reproved 
by his father for his dissolute conduct, he repudi¬ 
ated his wives, and collected, not composed, these 
^ Satakas by making selections from older writers. 

rt! Von Bohlen published in 1833 at Berlin the first 
j European Edition of the £>atakas. 

4. According to Prof. Colebrooke, some other 
a person than Bhartrihari had porbably put forth these 
2 Satakas under Bhartrihari’s name. § 

5 . Pandit Durgd Prasad of Jeypore, in conjunc- 
tion with Dr. P. Peterson, writes that Bhartrihari 


t See Bohlen’s Preface to his edition of Bhartrihari p. VI. 
+ Ses Bohlen’s Preface P. VI. 

§ See Colebrooke’s Essays Vol. II. 
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the author of the Satakas and V&kyapadlya flourished 
in the middle of the 7th century A. D.* 

6. Mr. K. T. Telang adheres to the tradition of 
Bhartrihari’s full authorship of the Sfatakas.f 

In Telang's opinion Bhartrihari probably flouri¬ 
shed somewhere later than Kalidasa and a good deal 
earlier than the beginning of the 6th. century A. C. It 
is based on the following two reasons 

(1 ) There is a stanzaj in the Nltisataka which 
is also found in the Panchatantra which may safely be 
taken to have been composed not latter than 500 A. C. 
Therefore, Bhartrihari must have flourished at least 
half a century before that date. (2) Again, from stanza 
95 Niti. Parashurama is regarded as an incarnation of 
Vishnu, but it is doubtful whether Kalidasa held the 
same opinion. 

Bhartrihari must, therefore, be later in age than 
Kalidasa.§ 

Mr. Telang again says Vikrama, the founder of 
the Samvat Era, flourished about 56 B. C. But granting 
Bhartrihari to be the author of Vakyapadlya, we cannot 
accept him to be the brother of this Vikrama. Because, 
it is clear from the Vakyapadlya that it were Chandra- 
charya ( ) and others * who brought the great 


* See Bombay Sansrit Series No- XXXI, p- 74- 
fg t See Bombay Sansrit Series Vol. XI pp. VIII. & IX. 

2 $ Bat we have shewn elsewhere that the Panchatantra has 

|| got no less than 21 stanzas from Bhatrihari’s Sa takas- 
^ § See Bombay Sanskrit Series No. XI pp. XII & XIV. Uj 





sa a - c a sa -g aya.- 
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| commentary of Pitanjali (qirnrfo) into genera] use, and 
fg according to Rajatarangini, Chandracharyya and his 
$ colleagues flourished in the reign of King Abhimanyu 
a (), i. e. f between 45 and 65 A. C. 

(i Led by the observations of Dr. Kern in his Pre- 
^ face to the Brihatsamhita, where he argues that 
Vikramaditya according to the unanimous testimony of 
Hindu Astronomers, of the Arabian Astronomer Albi- 
runi, ot Kalhana Pandita ( ), and of Hiouen 

Thsang, was commonly regarded as the founder of what 
is known as the Shaka (5TW) or Shalivahan Era 
ar>d as having flourished about 78 A. C., 
and not 56 B. C., Mr. 1\. T. Telang after remarking 
that this will enable us to reconcile the several state¬ 
ments which we re ccivc from tradition, thinks as a con¬ 
clusion, grounded on a basis not very unstable, that 
Bhartrihari flourished about the close of the first and the 
beginning of the second century of the Christian Era.* 

7. Prof. Lassen is of opinion that the composi¬ 
tion of the three hundred short poems, which by uni¬ 
versal tradition are ascribed to Bhartrihari, must be 
placed before the overthrow of the Gupta Dynasty. He 
further places the date of the author of these Sfatakas at th 
S the end of the third century A. C., but he does not jP 
| accept the tradition that he was Bhartrihari. S- 

J • Bombay Sanskrit series No XI p- XVI. 
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u 8. Relying upon a Chinese tradition, Prof. Max 
| Muller thinks Bhartrihari to be a Budhist.f The 
hi Professoror also suggests that Kshapanaka (sj'mf ) may 
A be another name of Bhartrihari. * 

9. Dr. P. Peterson. 

For Dr. P. Peterson’b opinion s<$$ under Pandit 
Durga Prasad ( 5). 

10 M. Regnaud, in the Preface to his prose 
translation, contends that the legend connecting 
Bhartrihari and Vikramaditya cannot be accepted, as 
some of the stanzas attributed to Bhartrihari must be 
subsequent to the period of Shankaracharyya f 

11. Abraham Roges. 

For Roger’s opinion on Bhartrihari, see under 
Bohlen ( 3 ). 

12. According to Mr. Sashagiri Sastri King 

Vikramaditya was the son of a Brahman named 
Chandragupta ( ) who took four wives, each of the 

four principal castes. Four sons, viz:-Vararuchi Ore$Pt) 


I The Budhist flavour’ which Prof- Max Muller smells in the 
Satakas, is however very difficult to be detected by us after a care¬ 
ful study of the poem- Moreover the theory will utterly fall to 
the ground when we find in the body of the work of references to 
the Trinity (stanza 1 in the Sringara Sataka), to the ten incar¬ 
nations of Visnu (stanza 95 Niti) to the Vedas, Smritis, and Puranas 
(stanza 79 in the Vairagya Sataka) and to the Vedantic character 
of the whole poem especially to that of the opening stanza of Niti. 

* See note on stanza 1. in Niti. 

t For the refutation this theory, see Bombay Sanskrit Series 
i No. XI pp. IX & X- 
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Vikrama ( fipwr), Bhatti (), and Bhartrihari () 
were born to him respectively by his Brahmin, Kshat- 
riya, Vaishya and Shudra wives. Vikram&ditya became 
King, and Bhartrihari served him as his prime minister. 

13. After quoting the remarks of Lassen, Prof. 
Tawney says 

‘‘Considering the great uncertainty which attaches 
to Hindu Literary History, we may perhaps consider 
ourselves fortunate that there is something like a con - 
sensus as to the date of these poems. A century more 
or less is, after all, of trifling moment in Indian 
Chronology. The question of their author-ship we must 
be content to leave in the midst in which it has been 
involved by the traditions of Indian sages and the 
conjectures of Western critics. So much at any rate is 
certain that our author, if not himself a king was 
thoroughly at home in the detail of Indian Court life.”* 

Prof. Tawney in his foot-note on the word ‘qf^ra’ 
(which occurs in stanza 18 of the Vairagya Sataka ) 
thinks that this expression falls in with the legend that 
Bhartrihari was a king and quitted his throne in a fit of 
disgust.f 

14. Prof. Vaman Shivram Apte M. A., at page 
1192 of his Sanskrit-English Dictionary has the 
following 

Author of the three Sfatakas and of the Vakya- 
padfya. Mr. Telang gives it as his opinion that he 


* See Prof. Tawney’s Two Centuries of BhartriLari, p. IX. 
t See Prof. TaWney’s Two Centuries of Bhartrihari p. 60. 
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must have flourished about the close of the first and 1 
the beginning of the second centui^y of the Christian 
era. Tradition makes him brother of King Vikrama, 
and if this Vikrama be accepted as the same who 
defeated the Mlechhas in 544 A. D. we must suppose 
Bhartrihari to have flourished in the latter half of the 
sixth century. 

15. Prof. Wilson (in his Vishnu Purina) ela¬ 
borately argues that the earliest of the Puranas cannot 
have been written long before the 8th. or 9th. century of 
the Christian era- As Bhartrihari clearly mentions the 
Puranas in stanza 79 of the Vairagya Sataka, we are to 
infer that he must, therefore, be later than the 8th. or 
9th. century A. D.* 

( B ) Translators &c. 

The first translation of Bhartrihari’s Satakas 
into any European tongue was that by a Christian 
missionary Abraham Roger who published in 1651 A. 
D. "‘A History of the Religion of the Brahmans’’ in 
which were contained two hundred proverbs of the sage 
Bhartrihari, translated into Dutch. The stanzas on Niti 


# In order to refute this theory, we have to state that Shan- 
karacMrya. who is generally and rightly acknowledged to have flou¬ 
rished in the 8th century A- D. has actually quoted the Puranas in 
his commentary on the *Shvet4shvatara Upanishada. Besides this, 
the Puranas in general and the ‘Vayu-puran4’ in particular, are 
even referred to by Banabhatta in his famous work 

“Kadambari” ( =W<«(0 )• Bana’s age is now fixed about the begin¬ 
ning of the seventh century A. D. Prof. Wilson’s argument is 
therefore untenable: 
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were styled by him as "the reasonable conduct of men,” 
and those on Vair&gya as "the road which leads to 
heaven.” 

This work was subsequently translated into French 
in 167Q. A. D. 

t ' Prof. Tawney says that the Centuries of Bhartri- 
hari are also contained in the Sanskrit Anthology of 
Haeberlin. M. Galanos translated the Niti and Vair&gya 
Satakas into Greek. 

They were included by Prof. Bohttingk in his 
** Indische Spriiche St. Petersburg, 1863-65 A. D. 

They were translated into French by M. Hippo- 
lyte Fanche in 1854 and by M.’ Regnaud in 1875. A. D. 

Vdman Pandit has translated the stanzas into 
Marathi. 

In 1795 A. d. H. H. the Mahar&j Sfawai Pratap 
Singhji of Jeypore translated the three Patakas of 
Bhattrihari into Bhasha verse, under the title of 

and ttPVfaft chiefly consisting of the Chappaya 
( W? ) verses, which make the translation go by the 
popular name of Partapa Singhji’s Chhappayas, 
ignoring altogether the few, Sorathas (dksr) and Dohas 
Ofar) which also form its part. 

One Pandit Rishabha Deva Sastri of Jodhpore has 
recently translated the three Satakas into Hindi. This 
book was published in 1894 A. D. by the Gy&ns&gar 
Press, Bombay. 

An anonymous translation of Bhartrihari’s Nlti 
and Vair&gya Satakas into English prose was published 
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in the Subodha Prakash. Press at Bombay. Tf 
is entitled '‘The Proverbial Philosophy of Bhartrihari.” 

Prof. Tawney has made an elegant vertical trans¬ 
lation into English of the Niti and Vairagya Patakas of 
Bhartrihari. This book was published at Calcutta in 
1877 A. D. under the title of “The Two Centuries of 
Bhartrihari.” 

Mr. Durga Prasad, Editor “Harbinger” of Lahore, 
has also translated in 1889 the aforesaid two Sfatakas 
of Bhartrihari into English prose. Both these Sfatakas 
are published separately and called Maharaja Bhartri- 
hari’s Nlti Sataka and Maharaja Bh^trihari's 100 
couplets on Renunciation. ( 

(C) Books about Bhartrihari. 

Now we have come to that part which relates to 
those books which give us some account of Bhartrihari^ 
life. Had we been fortunate in this we Would not have 
much difficulty in fixing the chronology of Bhartrihari 
and giving an authentic record of his life on the autho- 
rity of stubborn facts. But, to the great disappointment 
of all, our information in this respect is limited to two 
sources viz:—(l) Bhartrihari Nirvedarn «*” 
and (1) Bhartrihari’s Khyalas ( ). J 

(1) Bhartrihari Nirvedam (a 
It is a dramatical work in Sanskrit by Hariharopa- if 
dhy&ya ). Unfortunately, however, we do 

not know anything positively about Hariha r0 padhyaya’s 
life except the fact of his being a Maithil* Pandit. As, 
for the full information of the work, we would here 
subjoin a clear and succint synopsis of the Sanskrit play 
into English prose. 
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2 ' Bhartrihari Nirveda Natakam [ 

$ By- Hariharojpadhyaya. | 

1 Act I, t 

w Bhartrihari meets his Rani Bhelnumati (’CFfaffjprat) j 
J after long separation, for which the latter expostulates J 
* with him, and the Raja makes some religious excuse for I 
fc the prolonged absence from her. In the meantime, « 
ffi seeing a suttee mounting the blazing pyre of her dead ^ 
(s husband, the Rajd extols her conduct to the skies before 

2 the Rsini; but she remarks that she deos not see the 
S propriety of a suttee’s having recourse to real fire, when 
2 the fire of separation is quite sufficient to burn her 
(| immediately to ashes. Though a little incredulous, 

(V Bhartrihari then agrees with his Rani and takes his 
(| leave of her to go out shooting, to which she reluctantly 
(S and sorrowfully consents, on the condition of her being. 

? allowed to remain standing at the gate anxiously looking 
fjjj out the path of his speedy return. 

% Act. II. 

j| Opens with the dialogue of maid servants upon 
jj the sudden death of their Mistress (Rani Bhinumati), 

5 who, while standing at the gate, soon became lifeless 
on hearing the (false) news of Bhatrihari being slain by 
{I a tiger. The R&ja, on his return to the Capital, finds 
rV the scene full of great sorrow and grief, and on knowing 
(f the corpse being taken to the crematorium hastens to 
that place and there mourns and w£eps like a child and 
■'fl strictly forbids his men to set fire to the pyre on pain of 

I precipitating himself into the burning logs. 

Act. III. 

Sorrowing over the corpse of his Riini, Bhartrihari 
sees at a distance that a Yogi is excessively weeping 
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over the breakage of his earthen dish. The goes 
him and tries to pacify him by many wise cousels, but 
£he Yogi is obdurate and goes extolling the virtues of his 
dish and bemoaning its irreparable loss more and more 
on account of his being himself the cause ofits sudden 
destruction, for he dropped it down to test its strength. 
The plot of the dialogue is so framed that all the 
arguments put into the mouth of the Yogi are applicable 
even more strongly to the Raj& for his grieving over 
Bhanumati’s loss. Bhartrihari, though he recognizes all 
this in his heart, yet still persists in consoling the Yogi 
by alluding to the transitoriness of all things in the 
world and the futility of man’s grief over what he has no 
control. The Yogi here assails the Raja with his Own 
argument and observes:— 

Being struck with the cogency of the remark Bhar¬ 
trihari then recognizes the Yogi to be no other than 
Gorakshanath (»ift$rsrr*0 himself, and the latter ack¬ 
nowledges himself to be the same, and to have inten¬ 
tionally assumed the cha racter in order to dispel the 
unavailing sorrow from the. Rijn’s mind. Bhartrihari 
soon lays himself prostrate at his feet and requests from 
him the easiest road to self-knowledge and to this 
Gorakshanath thus replies:— 

g B Rgfq ITT: ^ fiWOT I 

***«n*^*n?>wt *f**w3^*f% n 

Act, IV 

The prime minister is pleased to find the R&j& joy¬ 
fully sitting with the Yogi and thep he ventures to ask 
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his permission to cremate the corpse of Bhanumati But 
strange to say .that his master replies to have no concern 
with the world. Devatilak the minister, then 

remonstrates with hiip but to'no purpose. 

; Act V. 

Opens with the meeting of Bhartrihari with Bh&nu- 
mati who is restored to life through the mystic powers 
of Gorakshanath. Bh&numati tries to embrace her hus¬ 
band but the Raja runs and avoids her. She, thereupon, 
exerts her fair charms but in vain, and, failing in these, 
she resorts to the means of bringing her young son be* 
fore the R4j& who is still indifferent to them- 

The requests of the prime minister also prove 
fruitless. Gorakshanath then advises the minister to 
desist from his useless endeavours and to place the 
Rijakumara on the Gaddi for whose protection he will 
exert his own influence with that of the Raja. He then 
consoles Bhanumati with the hope of again meeting 
( never to part from ) her lord Bhartrihari' after his 
obtaining immortality and here the play ends in hap¬ 
piness to all. 


1 The reader will see for ‘ himself how far the play 
coincides with our Bhartrihari's life in the beginning, and 
in what particular ponits it differs from it. 


—oo — - 


( 2 ). Bhartrihari’s Streets Plays Or 
Melodramas. 

These street plays are acted all over India and are 
very popular. They relate that King Bhartrihari was 
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very fond of Iris wife Pingal&( 3*rar ). He one day went 
shooting the wild deer and made his mark on a big 
* Wck. His does, thereupon, remonstrated with the R&ja 
and entreated him to spare the buck and take instead 
the lives of as many of them as he pleases, because his 
death will make them all widows. But the Raja turned 
a deaf ear to these requests and shot the buck dead on 
the spot. The exasperated does thereupon uttered, a 
Shap (curse) against the R4j£t that the days of his 
Rajya are numbered, for he shall have soon to abdicate 
the Kingdom and roam about in the forest as a hermit 
leaving his wives no better than widows. His meeting 
with Gorakhnath is then related at length and the Yogi 
after fully testing the veracity of the Raja’s request 
makes him his pupil. The plays also speak of Bhartrihari 
as king and a brother of the celebrated Vikram&ditya.* 
European scholars will no doubt laugh that I make 
much of these trifling plays. But I would beg permis¬ 
sion to remark that the fact of their having survived so 
long must be a sufficient guarantee of their being found¬ 
ed on authenticated historic and real life. A lie can¬ 
not last long. The remarkable incidents of Bhartri- 
hari’s life being framed into a play which is so popular 
with the general public speaks much of the high esteem 
and honor in which Bhartrihari is still held by them, t 



* The writer of these lines can himself attest to these vulgar 
plays being acted at many places in Rajputana as at Jeypore, Jodh- 
pore and Bikanir. generally during the months of the Spring. 

+ In the or Wi & poetical narration in ver¬ 

nacular of Vikrama’s calamities. Bhartrihari is clearly and undoubt¬ 
edly spoken of as the elder brother to Vikramaditya- 
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As for the different works wherein the Si okas from 
Bhartrihari’s Satakas have been traced out, we would 
only beg to draw the reader’s attention to their respective 
footnotes where full particulars have invariably been 
given of them- However, we have also thought it 
advisable to arrange them for brevity and clearness,’ 
sake, in a tabular form which will enable the reader to 
make a prompt and ready reference to them at a mo¬ 
ment's time. It needs only be stated that the numbers 
given in this list will be found corresponding to those 
of the stanzas as arranged in the Niti, Sring&ra, and 
Vair&gya Satakas of the present edition, and not to the 
numbers of the verses of the works or books to which 
they are traced. 
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{$ From this diagram it will be easily seen that we |j 

S have traced out a large number (which amounts to no ^ 
less than 350) of Bnartrihari’s Sflokasfrom these Satakas $ 
to the 43 works enumerated above, where many of them !£) 
have however figured more than once. Out of these jr 
books some have been unscrupulously acknowledged to * 
be older than the 6th. centurv of the Christian era. { 
Taking the aforesaid 350 stanzas, we may safely point j j 
out that no less than 80 of them have expressly been [, 
quoted under Bhartrihari, 40 have been quoted under j j 
different authors and 137 have been quoted anony- jj 
mously. N j\v, adding them together we get a total of |» 
256 stanzas which are disticntly marked as quotations <) 
either from Bhartrihari or others, and thus there is left [' 
comparatively a very small number (viz 93 ) to be J j 
differantly accounted for. Granting that the As'taratna, ^ 
Gunaratna, Nitipradipa, Panchatantra, Pancharatna, 
Bhojaprabandha, Santi^a taka, Sringaratilaka, £>ringa- 
ravindu, S>adratna, Saptaratna, Suktavali and Hitopa- 
dasaarc mere compilations and not genuine compositions 
of their several authors, and deducting the sum of 3, 1, 2, 
21, 2, 3, 25, 1,1, 1, 1, 8, and 12, (or 81 ; stanzas 
which occur respectively in them, we have now to 
face only an insignificantly small number of stanzas 
(viz 12), of which 1 is found in the AmaruSataka, 1 in «. 
the Atmanusasanakavya, 1 in the Chaturvargasangraha, jn 
1 in the Chanakyasataka, 2 in the Prabodhachandro* Si 
daya, 1 in the Mahanataka, 1 in the Mudrar&ks'asa, jP 
1 in the Mrichhakatika, 1 in the Vasis'thasdra and 2 & 
in the Vairagyas'ataka ( Padmananda’s). Amongst (r 
these twelve, 6 will be found to have been on other $ 
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than those which have already been accounted for as fi 
quotations, and one as occurring twice, -thus reducing 
the number ultimately to 4, of which 1 stands in the $ 
Prab 6 dhachandr 6 daya, 2 in the Vair&gya^ataka of a) 
| Padm&nanda, and 1 in the Mrichhakatika and S' 
i Prabodhachandrfidaya both. Here I think we may 
} conveniently drop this point without further comment, 

This line of argument will, it is hoped, furnish |j 
! some clue to the solution of Bhartrihari’s age, as well II 
[ as to the conclusion of these Sfatakas being consi- 5) 
| dered a genuine composition or a mere compilation jh 
I by Bhartrihari. jp 

! To do full justice to the subject I cannot help % 
j bringing to the notice of the reader that leaving out 
! the number of times a stanza has made its appearance » 
J in the foregoing table we may safely observe that I 
g out of the total of 326 stanzas as given in this edition 
^ no less than 182 have been found to exist in the I 
(E 43 pieces enumerated above, and that of these 182 
ff nearly 40 verses have figured from three to seven jj) 
5 times in the diagram. This gives us a very distinct r 
(jj and indisputable proof of the proverbial and sub- 3 ) 
u stantial popularity the Satakas have so deservedly jT 
3 enjoyed from the very date of their production to the k 
ai present day. “ 

(jj IV. SEQUEL. 

After writing so much in the proceeding portion 
£ of the Preface, it is not necessary to dwell at great 
S length on giving out the conclusions we have arrived 
at, regarding the following questions of modern cri- 
$ tics and scholars :— & 
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g (1 ) Are the Satakas either a mere u llection g 
® of elegant extracts from several writers or a genuine (fo 
J composition by a single author? g 

$ (2 ) Who is the author of the Satakas? g) 

H (3) What is the approximate date of the com- Sr 

i) position of this work? » 

(E (4) What other works are written by the author Uj 
(j of the Patakas? I) 

^ (5) Was the author of the Sfatakas himself a 3) 

a king and the brother of the celebrated Vikramaditya> jjr 
l| the founder of the Samvat Era? * 


(g In answering these questions we worn 1 beg the IP 
2 reader’s indulgence to condense our views in as small & 
1 a space as possible, for everything is to be based on S’ 
jJ previous data which have already been given in full. S 
(1 ) From the appearance of several Slokas in 

I manj' of the current Sanskrit works it is argued that j£) 
the S>atakas are a mere collection of elegant extracts jji 
from numerous authors.* But if we study the point a IP 
little carefully we will find that most of the works in «D 
which they are met with are in themselves mere n 
ij collections and not compositions e. g. the Pancharatna, 
jg Sadratna, Saptaratna, Ashtaratna, Hitopades'a, &c. [T 
I] Whereas in others as jj 

(| &c. &c. the S’1 okas are merely 

quoted either anonymously or as Bhartrihari’s or as 
some others’. Again, there are a few, very few, say 
some twelve Sflokas, which are found in works like 
2 the Amaru^atka, Mudraarak^asa &c. These may 
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harmlessly be considered as interpolations either in 
the Sfatakas or in the works themselves. Besides, there 
is a certain threadlike thought which pervades them 
all and unites them into one whole. We are therefore 
in a position to say that the Satakas are a genuine 
work from the pen of some particular person. * 

(2) Having thus decided the first question, it 

is not very difficult to arrive at a definite conclusion 
upon the authorship of the Satakas. When men like 
the authors of [*.'»«#[%•] (composed in 

the time of gsr uncle to 

«, V, •] (composed about the middle of the 
11 th. century. f A. D.), ] 

and others have quoted some of the stanzas from 
these Patakas distinctly as Bhartrihari’s, it is mere 
childlike obstinacy still to question the authorship 
of Bhartrihari, because besides their extensive know¬ 
ledge of Sanskrit Literature and the wide range of 
their information, they were unquestionably nearer 
than we to the author of the Satakas by many cen¬ 
turies, the difference between us and him-bcing 
undoubtedly less nearly by 8 centuiies in the case of 
the authors of Dasaroopawaloka and Suvrittatilaka. 
It is therefore proved beyond controversy, that Bhartri- 
harri is the author of these Satakas. 

(3) To give a precise answer to the third 
question is noway easy. But from a careful examina¬ 
tion of the facts before us we shall try to fix the 


* For further discussion on this point see Preface I. 

(C) and III- 
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. the date of these Patakas as accurately as possible. 
» Referring to the diagram put forward in part III of 
l *kis preface wc are able to assert that) many stanzas 
I from these Ssatakas are found quoted in the works of 
j (1) Abhinavagupta («Rnataa?hET), (2) Ke4awami4ra 
i O** 4 **^:), (3) Ruyyanaka (*ES*RsS*|ir), (4) Vaidy, 
| a ^tha (5) Ksemendra 

| vffosnwnq, and gw ,), (6) Mammata ^srarar:), 
(7) Govinda faisqsnf.q:), (8) Vagbhatta OETsqi g qiunq )- 
(9) Namisadhu (ws*isrgrc*tor), (10) Appayadixita 
($q?ssw*:), (11) Dhananjaja fcwnq^to:). (12) Anan- 
davardhana N^nai*:), (13) Vis'nu S'arma (qv&ra() 
(14) Ballala (*fr5rsrsprer:) t (15) S’iwarama (wosncrc)- 
(16) Sarngdhara (wkvwzfr:), (17) Bhojaraja (s«qdl- 
V’aiww), (18) Vallabhadcxa (§*nfqmqf«:), (lg) Jalhana 
^njj’tniqfcs:) and Narayana [%^q?qr:]. Of these authors 
Abhinavagupta flourished towards the end of the 
tenth, Ksemendra and Narni Sadhu in the middle of 
the eleventh, Dhananja in the tenth, Anandavar- 
dhana in the ninth and Bhojaraja in the eleventh 
centuries of the Christian era. Excepting Yi£nu 
Sarma and N arayana the remaining writers are 
comparatively later in age than these. Anandava- 
rdhana is the oldest among them and besides 
quoting stanza 6 (»£«) he even mentions by 

name. * This enables us to put the date of the 
Satakas before an^q^R, the author of 
i. e. before the second half of the ninth century, 


rdhana 


oldest 


Sec ]>. 47* (Kavyamala Series Bombay). 
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because it is demonstrated that Anandavardhana j) 
flourished during the reign of King Avantivarma |j 
(855-884. A. D.). Of the two writers mentioned 
above S’isnu Sfarma is universally acknowledged to 
be much older than Narayana, and we shall there¬ 
fore confine our remarks to him i. e. As we 

find no less than 21 stanzas from these Sfatakas in 
the Panchatantra, we cannot help conch'ding the 
date of the Satakas to be older than that of the 
Panchatantra. Now if we succeed in fixing the date 
of the Panchatantra we shall at least be able to say 
something precisely about the chronology of. the 
Patakas. 

The Panchatantra quotes copiously from the 
Mahabh&rata, Kamandakiyanitisara, Manusmriti. 
Ramslyana and Ch&nakya. There are also two Sflokas 
in it (III. 27, and V. 14) which can respectively 
be traced to the S>i£upalabadha and Nagananda |Sj 
both of which are generally acknowledged to be later * 
than the date usually assigned to the Panchatantra. 
Besides naming Manu, Vrihaspati, Vyasa, Valmlki, 
Bhrigu and Vatsyayana, the Panchatantra also 
mentions Chanakya (I. p. 2, 1. 1.) and Varahamihira* 

(I. p. 43, 1. 12), writers whose dates are pretty 
accurately known to us. 

Of the two Slokas, one traceable to the Sisfu- 
p&labadha and the other to the Nag&nanda, we can 
easily dispose by thinking them either as later interpo¬ 
lations in the Panchatantra or as unconscious plagi¬ 
arisms in the Sisfup&labadha and the Nagananda. 
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! Chanakya as is well known was the friend, guide «p 
| and political adviser of the adventurous Chandra jjj 
ij gupta, the contemporary of Selukus, and so he must 
Jj be placed somewhere about 325 B- C. * Conse- ^ 
l qucntly there is nothing strange in the allusion of Cha- 
| nakya's Arthas'astra in the Panchatantra. f But Vara- 
fl hamihira’s date is unanimously acLepted as the sixth T 
\ century of the Christian tra. lleie then lies the great 
difficulty we have to confront about the settlement ot 
! Panchalantra’s date. X However taking it for a his- j^j 
| torical fact of reliable authenticity that Panchatantra to 
' is the original which was translated by “Buzerche-’ft) 
l miher, the chief physician and afterwards Vizier of ^ 

\ he great Anushirwan (as Sir 4 \Villiam Jones remark- t 
& ed at a meeting of the Society of the Asiatic * 
? Researches on the 26th February 1876) we cannot a 
$ help removing the date of the Panchatantra to a ^ 
time long before the reign of that illustrious ^ 
monarch, and thinking the mention of Yarahamihira q) 
in it to be a mere interpolation by some later copyist |£ 
of the work. Panchatantra’a date is therefore to be f|l 
f|j placed somewhere between that of Chanakya and & 
£ _ • - , - fr 


| • See Hunter’s 13uuf History ot the Indian People pp ja 

| 76 and 77- ~ Z 

! t “atl ^%«rr6t ?q>itrr«n5t srromrcrft" Ofrmc ^4rg«). ^ 

1 t According to the authority of the learned editors of the jj) 

, WW55T Panchatantra cannot be oldei than 750 A. D.. because u, 
j it quotes the Sloka &e- t Panchatantra I- 174.) from 

! the Kuttiuimata of Damodaiagupta, the pyme minister of King 
j Jaydpida (755-786 A. D.). Sco iootuote at p. Ill of ^PWRif *p 
| No. 3. J 

6 
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that of Anushirwan or roughly speaking between 
325 B. C. and 530 A. C. But as wc learn from the ^ 
preface of its first foreign translation that the work was S) 
rendered into that language after its obtaining a ^ 
worldwide reputation, we cann >t be far from right to $ 
allow about three centuric-.’ time for the spread of its a) 
a fame in those old days (bearing it m mind that the S' 
™ Indian princes in whose court the Panchatantra had jjjj 
m secured for itself a very exalted position of rank and n 
m honour, took the gieitrst pus-able cire to conceal this g 
rare gem from the foreigners). This will further push ^ 
jj on the date of Panch itanlra’s composition to some* aj 
$ where about the second century of the Christian era. & 

fi As we find the 13 kh verse ot the Panchatantra, K 
g book II, expressly assigned to Vikramaditya (fo$nr- »• 
* f^T)—vvhom traditoin makes younger brother of w 
(jj Bhartnhari )—m the barngadharapaddhati of gl 

J S&rngadhara, at No. 2/ 7 , an 1 the Sublusitawili of & 
% Vallabhadeva, at No. "07, and as then* are no less than r 
^ twenty-one stan/as fio.n thes* batakas to ],* found or $ 
the Panchatantra, we can fairly infer that tlv* author {? 
of the Satakas lived a century or two cailier than | 
Visnu Sarm^ the author of the Panchatantra. This S 
will go to prove the truth of the traditional history of ij 
Bhartrihari .is given in the beginning of our preface. J 

S ^ . (4) ThrCC WOlks , arc attributed to Bhartnhari. f 
3 ^ these we take the batakas fust of which we have »j 
| acknowledged him to be the undisputed author. g 

! ' V ° rk RC T^J' scribed to him is the f 

D 'W** But to m y mm * the identity rests merely on S 
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name. Nothing about the parentaeo or literary work of « 
Bhartrihan is told cithei in the or the Satakas. 

So we are not authorized bv facts to think Bhartnhari 
to be the author of the But the authority of 

tradition here countenance 4 ' the identity of of the 
Jfl’Praffa and Bhartrihan (*rj5W) of the patakas and we 
maj do well to bow submissivelv to it until we are 
able to s<-t it aside by •'Utisfactor} e\idence of facts 
and figures. ^ 

Tin third woik ninth tiucbtion assigns to Bhartri- £) 
han is the flrHis=sr. ft 


But it has betn .dicad\ pio\ed abo\e in connec¬ 
tion with the ln-t ind -econd paits of oui Bieface that 
the authoi of *n>Tts? is a distinct personage from 
Bhaitnhan. Bh itlikv\ am is pioved to have been 
composed in tin fith oi 7th centun \ D. (See Weber’s 
Smskut Liteiatim p. 1% note). 

(5)—The ic is no internal evidence to piove that 
Bhartnhari vv is hims< It a kin., and a brother of 
Vikiamaditva. W( have no luthentic iccord about 
.Vikramaditva. the foundei of the Samvat Eia, being 
the youngei brothei oi Bhirtnhtri. Bhaitrihari him¬ 
self does not s ij an\tlnn> about it. The tradition is 
not corrobomU d bv anv uhabit cvternd evidence of 
unquestionable authoittv. ()t cuiiise we loam trom 
the Sfatakas thit, if not him-/If a king, Bhaitrihari is 
quite at hom*‘ and well con\errant with eouithfe. 
Bhartrih m is n> d mbt sopk i o‘ a*- King n the 
Theseveril stieet plavt, on 

and also speak of Bhartrihan as Maternal uncle 


ft 

9 

ft 

9 

ft 

IP 

ft 

* 

ft 

9 

ft 

IP 

ft 

(P 

ft 

IP 

IP 

ft 

9 

ft 

9 
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to iit<fl^^ and brother to and H^rafh mother of «j 

Gopichanda. 


From what lias been said above we may take it 
as pretty certain that Bh.irtrihari is the author of the 
Patakas and that his precise d ite, though involved in 
myster), is believed to be about 50 or 60 A. 10. From 
a careful study of the S’.itakas we can : Iso infer that 
he is a poet of no oulmarv stamp, that he is quite at 
home in the delineation of Niti, SVmgara and Vairagva 
and therefore one who must have actually tasted the 
fruits of all three, and that from his frequent reference jp 
to kings, kings’ surroundings and kingly enjoyments, H) 
he must have been, if not a king himself, one thorough¬ 
ly conversant with a king’s state and life. 


li 

& 

$ 

5i 


ip 

ft 

ip 

Hi 

I cannot, before concluding this part of my jjp 
Preface, help adducing some plea for the acceptance tjj 
of Bhartrihari’s tradition. When real authority is $ 
wanting, a people inav justly be pardoned for acce- Hi 
pting a tradition which has long been handed down IP 
from generation to generation, spreading over many- Hi 
centuries say 18 or 19, and which has not been |P 
thoroughly destroyed by the canons of Western criti- ® 
cism. 


IP 


Putting aside the inconclusive theories of many 

O /** R rxl ^ \i?k\ rv 1~\ 'a T.fv ~ C T> I_ _ . .i • nJ 


a learned scholars who have written on or of Bhartri- 


IP 


hari, we may, therefore, be justified in heading the ^ 
Preface with the traditional history of Bhartrihari, $ 
adhering, though not quite wholly and without reserve, H) 
to what is preserved in men’s minds about the writer (P 
of these Satakas on Niti, Sringara and Vairimya. ft 
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V. PLACES OF INTEREST RELATING 
TO BIIAKTRIIJARI. 


Such places arc numerous and spiead all o\er 
India. We shall, how< ver, confine oursehes to the 
description of these wc hu\o seen ourselus or read 
about in any r< liablf woik. 


(1) . “Bhartuhan Guphi.” A ca\e at Ujjein 
hating within it-, centic a small altci at which Bhartri- 
hari is said to have made his dailv offerings lighted 
his sacrificial fire and kindled his Dhooni. It is also 
told that a subtcrianean passage which formerh con¬ 
nected this cave with B ‘nates is now blocked up. * 

(2) . “Bhartrihan’s Gupha at Mount Abu. 1 ' 

On Mount Abu there are two caves pointed out 
as lihartrihari’s. One is by the old footpath to Basish- 
thashrama of Gaumukha which parses close to the 
Railway School leaving it on the left. A stream of 
water runs down the small rock in the rains. One of 


the apertures in the recess of the cave is supposed to 
be subteiraneously running as far as Kashi. It is all 
dark within and nothing can however be positively 
ascertained abut the subterraneous passage. But here 
I would beg permission to remark that such legends 
are quite common with many a cave of renowned sages 
and Yogis throughout the land. 


The othei cave which is also spoken of as Bhartri- 
hari’s is on a hill on the left side of the Achalcs'war 
Mandir (aHwst at A;halgarh. It is something 
like a proper Adirama with one or two ragged kuchha 

* Bombay Sanskrit Senes No. XI. p. vi. 
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sheds to give shelter to the resident Jogis who live there* j|) 
These men always keep a smoking fire or Dnooni ( ^41) 
continually burning in one place which is saiij to be ? 
the case from the time of B.urtrihari do.vnwards. 3 ) 
They wear red or reddish (iftiTF) clothes and keep no jP 
wives and profess themselves to be the folio .vers of the 
royal ascetic Bhartrihari. 

(3) . “Raja Bhartnharika Mahal.” It is situated 

to the North of Schwan, a town on the right bank of & 
the Indus and belonging to Hyderabad (Sind). The $ 
palace of Bhartrihari, as it is called up to date, is still & 
to be seen in the centra of a very ancient and extensive jr 
fortress where Bhananhiri is said to ha/e reigne 1 when || 
he was driven from Ujidn by his voangcr broth^ ff 
VikramadiUa. * ’ < S 

(4) . “Bhartrihari’s Mandir”. A temple to the 
south of Schwan which is held sacred both by the 
Hindus and Mohammedans, f 

(5) . “Bhartewar.” A town belonging .’to the 
Chief of Kanorh, one of the sixteen great Barons of 
Meywar. It boasts of a high antiquity, and Bhartn- 
hari the elder brother of Vikramaditva is said to be its 
reputed founder. 1 

( 6 ) . “Bhartrihnn’s Samadhisthanas. ’ Thev are IP 
-& 

* For further particulars see footnote at page 369, Todd’s d 
Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan Vol- II, popular edition ff 

Calcutta 1884- IP 

+ See Todd p. 370. idem. & 

+ See Tedd’s Ann Us and Antiquities of Rajasthan, .Vol. 11. $ 
p. 644. Popular Edition of Calcutta 1834. 


% 

# 

% 

IP 

H) 

IP 

| 

IP 
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found in many places, but we shall enumerate those 
only to which we have been eyewitness. 

(a) 1 *—There is a small village in the midst of a 
group of hills to the west of Ulwar (Rajputana), known 
by the name of Siriska. Within a quarter of a mile 
from that place is situated Bhartrihari’s Samadhis 
th&na. Surrounded by dense forest the place abounds jjj 
with wild beasts. A small rill Hows through it during jp 
the rains and winter. There we find seven small jj) 
domes or cupolas n< arly a j ard in height and a yard 
in diameter. The concave of these domes which are & 
situated not far from one another, is all hollow. At $ 
the time I saw the place, six of the domes were closed 
on all sides without an> opening while the seventh had 
a small door having an Akhanda Decpaka (ara<TO(fa^) or 
a small lamp continuously burning within it. There 
were also some suuloorc tridents marked on both sides 
of the door. On enquiry I was told by the resident 
Jogis that Bhartrihari has ahtady taken his Samadhi 
in six of these cupolas, when, as the beventh containing 
the lamp represents Bh.irtuhau’s Jyoti where he 

is to come on.e day and take his se\ enth Sam&dhi as 
before. The mouth of this cupola will also be closed 
at that time and an eighth will be raised to represent 
his Jyott. This will also be closed in time and a 
ninth and last will again spring up to be similarly 
closed. Now vve speak of him as ‘‘^PTT spj*’ or 
“Victory to Raja Bhartrihari”, but on his completing 
the ninth Sam&dhi, he will be included among the 
‘JWTO’ or nine ‘N&thas,’ and then we shall speak of him ¥ 
as ‘Victory to Lord Bhartrihari’. It was 5? 


8 ^ 
ie a 
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^ also, told by the Jogi that there is no specified time for 
* Bhartrihari’s Samadhi-taking. He comes here when 
M he likes incognito, but when he takes the Samadhi. 
Bhartrihari reveals himself in his true garb. 

| Needless to add that ‘Samadhi-taking’ is here 
)5 used in the sense of burying oneself alive. When a 
(| yogi takes Samadhi, he is generally buried under- 
ground and a dome is raised on the spot t o mark the 
8 event, but it is not unusual that he is again seen on the 
8 earth through his mystic powers of Yoga. 

4 (b).—Another Bamadhisthana of Bhartrihari is 

« still pointed out at Chaksu in Jeypore some 25 miles 
g south of the Capital. Besides a cave and a yogi’s 
$ shed and a MamuV account of Bhartrihari’s Samadhi- 
taking at the place, there is nothing particular about it. 

Apropos, I may also state that there exists a sect 
of Yogis who hold Bhartrihari in very high esteem and 
call themselves as or the followers of Raja 

Bhartrihari. I hear that annual fairs in honor of the 
royal ascetic Bhartrihari are held at many places in 
India and they are frequented by numerous crowds 
of men and women of all castes and creeds. Bhartri¬ 
hari is said to be immortal and believed now and 
then to appear to those pious Yogis who have reno¬ 
unced the world in right earnest. 

Perhaps it will not be out of place to tell some¬ 
thing about Gorakshanath (*fK$Rr«r), the spiritual 
Guru of Bhartrihari. Ho is acknowledged to be one 
of the «t*ww 'Nine Nathas’ or nine great Yogis who 
are masters of the Yogasastra and who can reveal its 
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wondrous secrets to whomsoever they please. * Some 
strange books, like the ‘’Tttsj'Tgfh’ are attributed to 
Gorakshanath. The Great Yogi is immortalized by 
the Gurkhas who hold him in great respect and 
'reverence. The town of Gorakhporc some 55 miles 
, west of Khatmandu (Nepal) is also called after the 
J name of the reverend Yogi. In this town there is 
! a cave known as Gorakhnatha’s in which the great 
J ascetic is said to have attained salvation. 

I VI. A PLEA FOR THE PRESENT 

! EDITION. 

y It was in June 1893, that a friend of mine who 
J had come up Mount Abu on some business and put up 
j with me in the Jcypore House, thus remarked to me in 
> a friendly chat we were enjoying together in the cool 
’ evening: “I see that you an' very light of work. Please 
not to while away your time in idle pursuits and useless 
reading, but write out something which may do good to 
all of usd’ I could not d< nv the comparative case of my 
position, and the earnestness with which the remark 
was made, led me to beg his excuse for my inability to 
put my hands to any serious useful composition. But 
my esteemed friend was not a man to be easily put aside 
and he pressed me to give him a pledge of acting up to 
his counsel which was reluctantly accorded, but without 
the least idea of ever fulfilling the same. To render the 
“ Three Centuries of Bhartnhari” into English was his 

! ' suggestion, and I gladly took the hint. Though I had 

* The nine Master Yogis as enumerated in the fdfrnsrdiHofii 
M are *TC& S S: 5 TW. OTSH-TW, Uhmw, 

B ftWWsnt and See {iU 


7 
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jg not, as already noted, the least idea of keeping my word, 
(E still the auspicious moment in which the pledge was 
fg given led me on to set about the work in real earnest. 
^ The greater was my advance in the self-imposed task, 
S the more hopeful became the prospect. At last the 
2 translation was finished. I wrote to the energetic 
n» Secretary of the Bombay Theosophical Society for its 
fj) publication, who undertook to do it on condition of the 
$ manuscript being approved by his European brothers. 
S Consequently, the translation of the Vairagya Sataka 

! was senUhim about the month of November. But the 
manuscript was kindly returned by him after a few days 
togethar with a printed pamphlet entitled the ‘Prover¬ 
bial Philosophy of Bhartrihari’ and a paper bearing the 
autograph note of Col., Olcott to whom the manuscript 
and pamphlet were submitted for inspection. On rea¬ 
ding the paper I found that the learned President of the 
Theosophical Society had remarked that both these 
(Jl needed corrections of idiom, the Pamphlet eery much, 

I the manuscript very little, and that he had no time to 
take it up for the present. Instead of being dejected by 
these remarks, I was very much gratified to see my first 
attempt being very near the point of being approved by 
the redoubtable head of the Theosophical Souet\. 
Besides, a close comparison of my translation with the 
Pamphlet soon dispelled my fears and filled my heart 
with great delight. By the way, I may here state that up 
to that date I had never dreamt of any existing English 
Translation of Bhartrihari. From that time downwards j 
I gave myself heart and soul to bring my translation to i 
the necessary perfection by availing myself of the | 
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many books on and relating to Bhartrihari. It may & 
also be stated that this translation was submitted for 2\ 
his perusal to C>1. G. H. Trevor C. S. I., the then a 
enlightened A^ent to the Governor General for the $ 
States of Rajputana, in the beginning of March 1895. a) 
ATer going through a considerable portion of the Niti- S' 
s'ataka he returned it with thanks and evinced his full * 
sympathy and approbation of the undertaking. a 

II. H, the Maharajadhiraj Sawai Pratap Singhji’s S' 
translation is in Hindi Poetry: Dohas, Sorathas and » 
Chhappnas. It consists of three chapters on Niti, S' 
foringara and Yanagy i, and is very terse and pithy and 
hence difficult to grasp for an ordinary reader. 

The Hindi prose Translation of the patakas by 
Pandit Rishnbha Dult Sastri of Jodhpore is neither 
correct nor good. 

I have, therefore, thought it advisable to give here 
a correct translati m in Hindi prose of the day which 
will be found quite easy, clear and idiomatic. 

As for English Translations of the work I have 
before me the following :— 

(I) The Proverbial Philosophy of Bhartrihari : 
anonymous, 

(II) The Two Centuries of Bhartrihari: Prof 
Tawncy. 

(III) Bhartrihari’s Nitsataka and Vair&gya pataka 

translated into English by Mr. Durga Prasad of k 
L ahore. a 
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I. After the remarks of Col. Olcott it is need- § 
- iess to dwell more upon the merits of the the first. It 

contains only the two patakas of Niti and Vair&gya. 

II. Prof. Tawney’s is no* doubt a very splendid 
and elegant translation. But as it is in verse, it is 

^ either more or less than the original. Moreover there 
(|| are to be found only the Niti and Vairagya Sfatakas 
(ij and the Sringara chapter is quite left out in the edition. 

$ ■ IIL . It (Mr. Durga Prasad’s translation) is of 

course better than the Proverbial Philosophy of Rhnr* 

(ji trihari, but it is not quite up to the point. It this, too, 

5 the Sringara £>ataka is also wanting. $ 

[jj From these remarks it will not be quite difficult |j 
fjj to see that the present edition is to fill up a necessary ^ 
gap regarding the Sfatakas of Bhartrihari. Besides a ^ 
large number of copious notes (both critical and ^ 
? explanatory) at the end of the volume, the original & 
(S Sanskrit Text being immediately followed by Hindi P 
^ and English translations, and variety of citations or £ 
[1 parallel passages from Sanskrit and English authors, S' 
constitute a novel feature of the present edition. An 
(j* English translation of the Sringara Sataka is, I think, *• 
fg here presented for the first time to the public. There j<h 
being really nothing which can properly be called jjp 
obscene and immoral, I do not think that any ^ 
apology- is needed for the insertion of the Sring&ra ^ 
(S Sataka. On the contrary, the stanzas are to be > & 
fjj found comparatively quite decent and innocent by the {? 
^ side of a number of novels and amorous poems in 

L English. Moreover, if rightly understood, almost all {T 
3 
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2 the strophes of the Sfringara pataka are intentionally 
re composed to divert our attention from the baneful influ* 
(jjj ence of women in particular and worldly enjoyments in 
general. So, if we are to leave out the noble thoughts 
of the Ssringara Sataka, we commit a great mistake in 
bringing out a very poor picture of the author’s exalted 
and praiseworthy aim in the composition of this work. 

In numbering the stanzas of the Niti and Vair&gya 
Sfatakas, I have generally followed the Nirnaya S&gara 
(Bombay) Edition of Bhartrihari’s £>atakatrayam, but 
in that of the Sringara Sataka the plan adopted is mostly 
consistent with the Gvana Sagara Press Edition of 
Bhartrihari’s Batakatrayam. 

As for the Table of Contents I have sticked to no 
particular copy or copies of the work but keeping in 
view almost all of them, I have independently worked 
out quite a new arrangement of the subjects from a 
careful study of the text. To make the edition as useful 
as possible, I have also appended to it an alphabetical 
list of all the s'lokas of these patakas. A full list of 
works and authors referred to in the compilation of this 
book is also to be found in the present volume. 

^ In the end I may remark, with Prof. Tawney 
a that ‘‘translations arc seldom popular either in prose or 
u verse unless they depart widely from the spirit of the 
H original. But a certain measure of fidelity to the 
original, even at the risk of making oneself ridiculous is 
S better than the studied dishonesty which characterises 
M so many translations of oriental poets.’’ 

^ On the whole it can be safely said that if perused 
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with care and attention the book will no doubt be found 
to be a very interesting and istructive reading. How¬ 
ever, it being only the first juvenile attempt in the field 
of literary composition, the present volume cannot 
naturally be expected to be entirely free from all sorts 
of faults and drawbacks, but the reception accorded to 
it by the reading public and the impartial judgment 
passed on its merits and demerits by learned critics 
will ultimately decide whether the couple of years of 
hard labour and persevering industry spent in bringing 
it out have been well spent or not, and whether any 
other essay can again be usefully and successfully made 
in this direction by its amateur editor. 

Before concluding I may be permitted to pay my 
cordial and grateful thanks to those of my friends who 
have helped me any way by their valuable suggestions 
and appropriate encouragements not to give up the 
undertaking, nor to do it half hoartedly and imperefect- 
ly but to carry it through to the best of my ability 
and power. 


Jeypore House, Mount Abu, 
19th July 1896. 


GOPINATH. 
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II WPNRIW W II 

I ii m 5fn%^n ii 

4 —^Sp244*=~ft* 

jj Rfl’SW'lFnWH'clR'ilN^ I 

1 Rig’FKRRR sr: RRR?N% 111II 

j?p?rcten 

^ri^n 3TR ^rrf^ an ar fon^ T, 

3RRT ffa% 3?3*T# JfrW ff T fi c MH 

afn: torn totos ii ^ ii 

ONE HUNDRED STANZAS ON NITI. 

Bow to the calm and self-luminous Being whose 
image is entirely free from (or undefined by) the limits 
of Space, Time ( &c., and is, therefore, Infinite; and 
whose existence is only experienced by one’s own 
conscience or whose sole ( principal .).- essen ce i s self- 
knowledge ! 

This stanza which is quoted under Bhartrihari ( JJijgrf ) in 
Ballabhadeva’s Subhashitivali ( g’JTR’Rfo ) at No- 3. ( Bombay 
Sanskrit Senes XXXI. ) also forms the opening Sloka of the 
Vasishthas&ra (). ^ 
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SWrf l?fa ^1 fafrfi 
qF Swpt ft s gft jpf q SRtswTO^ : I 
3Wc?*t S #3®*# 

frof ^ ^ ^ vd ^ vt ^ imi 

if ftra^T $FtfF T TOT i Sf fffr 

TOST TVS «Tf Ml TOJ5# <TO TOT f; 4ft 
#?RT TTO% ft ?f 35T T%Tft fffCftT €m TOtR 
5ft*it i ?*rsr to ^ sfhft forere ^ 4t fif% 1T 
^ti 7 smt i^ttt <*ro ^ #et, sqr3% TO3WRt, jjj 
TaTT^T, 3^1 % TO^RiT 3 Tt*T-cT fcrarct H ^ H % 

She of whom I always think is indifferent to me, !i) 
but, on the contrary, she likes another man, who, in iP ' 
his turn, is attached ‘to a different woman. Again, 
there is some one else who takes much delight in me. 
With these facts before us, we cannot help calling 
shame and censure upon her (the woman who loves 
me), him (my love’s paramour), my love, myself, and 
Cupid (the real author of all these evils). 


Bhartrihari ( ) is here said to allude to the infidelity of 

his wife. See Note to this stanza. 2) 

$ C 

'f] This Sloka () is quoted anonymously by Sinhadevamani in a 
w his commentary on VugbhattulanLdia ( qrOTJT^iK )• 



I I 

| fsisjrsfai ^ II3II 

| ffwrft^ * 5TR^r% 3^^r (?m*ws t) totht 

| ^fcl spr * ^R pil^rES W=$Z 

I m #r tfr §w<r c i ^<3 ?th% vtez- 

$ * 3 ®^ *TCT5T 9R5t% T^ sTSTHM 3RRT$jf ||} II 


To manage (conciliate) an ignorant.person is quite 
easy, and easier still is the propitiation of the learned j 
but to please the conceited fellow whose head is turned 
by his little learning is surely an impossible task even 
for Brahma , the Creator. 


Quoted under Bkartrihari (r^fft) in Ballabhadeva’s Subhashita- 
vali (ftmdPtrs) (No- 393. B. S. S- No. XXXI.), and she sarnga- 
dharapaddhati at No. 203. It also stands iu the HitSpades'a IV. 104. 

Cf_(«) “Little learning is a dangerous thing 5 

Drink deep, or taste not the Fierian spring : 

There shallow draughts intoxicate the brain.”— 

A. Pope’s Essay on Criticism Part II. 


HJ (b) “ sgitf *Tf »T Jb fare 1* arftflH I 

£ iprwr wra ^ffl » ” gj 

jj ()-1 
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^T% 3T^T5f JTM^t ^T $ 

# 3^, W%5 cT^m^Tt s?TTf^ tf§s^ ^ 
STCFT 3RTf H%|T aft* fffa ^fmr ^5f»T- 

*Tfit 5«TRT^% ?WH JTOTT< «TRW *#fr 

^ ft, <K3 ^flr3«ar% *OTt ^T 

# ^li^ft * ^ II * II 

«ra?41 

*J^R» VR^t **T ^GTT ^r%«IT 3TWR 11 

You may even dare take out a precious gem from 
the pointed jaws of a dreadful alligator, or swim over 
the vast ocean whose waters are all disturbed by a 
series of furious rolling waves, or wear an enraged 
(offended) serpent upon your head, as if it were a 
flowery wreath; but, you should .never undertake the 
fruitless task of conciliating the mind of a stupid fellow 
who is determined to hold obstinately to his own 
conviction whether right or wrong. 


Quoted under Bhartnhan (tnfjft) in Ballabhadeva’s Subhdshtd- 
toalt (gHlfitirffe) (No. 446- B- S. S. No. XXXI.), and also iD the 
at No. 416. Cf~ 

“fiwrar farmer ^3 %*, iwijri 

5<fwrf5rt ^ «ra?r ^ ?3> n n ” 

t ( rnfktfrk&nr. i i ) 
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| f^rn'ffairfT *pnt: 'frf^- 

| ^f^ron #s£ fprwr^: i 

| ^rfarft 'r^j^FWRf^r- ^ 

^ 3R^ wqfKft %s 

| ftw mw\ ttt# w* 4ta$ nfcfc ^tft5[ mwzft 
| *fr wta 3 to 4k giro ^ 

| fotfftnm ^rr^ i[i#pfr fotfft ftoml i 
| <Kg 1^1% 4 k ^TJrft #% *Ff4t 4tf *T5 tn KTT ^Tft 
| ^ *W 5fft ^KR5?n tt «l « 

rtl You may even succeed, by persistent endeavours, 
(S to obtain oil by compressing the particles of sand, or to 
find out water to drink in the midst of a mirage; or 
sometimes in your wanderings you may even come upon 
the horns of a hare - , but the propitiation of the impene¬ 
trable heart of a perverse fool is undoubtedly a useless 
undertaking for all your varied efforts. 




Quoted under Bhartnhari (JRtjfft) in Ballabliadeva's Subhiithi- 
tdvali ( gtu%rafe ) (No. 446. B. S. S. No. XXXI.), and, also in the 
at No. 415. Cf— 

'•rcnnsfttf fei *ugS5srraftft» nffcret 

Njro?**nfinf ^Rronikrr. tt. f*FVtp?riT' r T^T ant: %t%: * ’ 

( Ascribed to in the §Hiftdi4fiO 
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^ Sfl^n^gpi# TTi afS^wtfi | 
df a$a'*ftf^3ftaf§ajw ; %a ^iiw i | 

3TFft 3Fgm TWT3jT% SlWt 

3Tf^TTT TOT ^Tft STgf^T'l tq? 1% TOS ^T^“ 
W$ CTTO, 3?TO1% 

*£k rewfoiqft %i?n, 3T«m 3T*p% %% tot 
wrass^t nn ^#et tot”! u $ n 

The endeavours of a man to bring a blockhead to 
the right path by the influence of his wise and melli- 
( fluous words are nowise better than the fruitless efforts 
! ~oTbne"who ventures to keep an elephant fast bound by 
means of the delicate threads of a lotus stem, or to 
pierce a diamond by the tender fibres of shirisa , or to 
sweeten the saline waters of the vast ocean by pouring 
a single drop of nectar into its midst. 


Alsu fouud iu the Vairagga Sattika ( arP’TOaai ) of Vudmunauda 
(«rma*aria) at No. 54. * Cf— 

( a) “jpfatararftal aSfarsft a *raa?r i sja 

(gqi fa r rcfo : i \c» i B. s. S. No. XXXI,). 

(*0 “a faamja <pN aarauarft fasrfir a^at a ?af ft*a: 

ftqarsft aat?pr i 

g»Rfti%*wntf amff a pfafawft awwitlr 3ft f?r.aaa>rfrft:ii” 
( Attributed to in the tfTfpTOWa I **» )■ 
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*nTO$TffTOj[ I 


i ^Rr^FJfit f^(sd | 

g l^PHEPf P l 

jft^f^THR; Mail 

wm wcr §<n%r wi *rrc 
3?p ?tr Fnrfor tor t ^ 

tor# mts *N to wro 
3TT^r^T tons# ^rfr i f%j s*rm 

9jto 3TT^RPftt h ^ ii 

The best means (silence) bv which ignorance can 
be concealed from the sight of others has been graci¬ 
ously left by God in the personal control of man who 
can use it as he pleases. Silence is an ornament of the 
illiterate, especially in the assembly of learned (all¬ 
knowing) people. 

Quoted anonymously in Ballabhadeva’s Subhdshitdwalt (,u*ufa?TT JT 
ifil) (No. 2382 B. S. S. No. XXXI). Cf— jj 

(a) “ ami (H). $ 

(6) “Silence is the sanctuary of prudence.” (Balthasar Gracian). J 

(c) “Silence is a virtue in those who are de- fj 

ficicnt in understanding.” j Great Thoughts 
» (d) “By silence I hear other men’s imper- : Vol. XI. p. 527. « 

'ft fections, and conceal my own.” J ft* 

5 At page 2 of Indian Antiquary, Vol. IV. Prof. Tawney quotes a fj 
jjj Greek epigram as a parallel to this stanza. ^ 
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• firc to* to £ 

^r Jtf JRM | 

W PJ K =HM | 

^fSMtfcf ^ ^ $ TOTrf^ll jj| 

ar*^ 3TIT 3Mg; 3?*TO *TT tTT TO=*TrT- | 

?^t% tot 3tfTOro ate ^ spft to tot jj! 
wtott 3 ^ 4fecrM snM ^th% imfr ^ i 

TOT^ 3q#T^t ^ ^Rt# ?^TT 3TTtTT fa jj) 

^ 3^ 3TTTO ^ STO TO«TTf II ^ II J 

fP 

When I knew nothing I behaved like a furious jj) 
elephant in ruts, considering mjstlf an omnicicnt being; ^ 
but now when I have come to learn something from the JP 
wise I have discovered my own ignorance, and having jjj 
shaken off the fever of vain conceit I acknowledge ^ 
myself to be a blockhead. {t 


Quoted under Bhartrihari (trf?f<) ui i'.allabhadeva’s Subha'lnld- jp 
teali (gqrfatmtfa} (No. 3456. B. S. S. No. XXXf.), and the Sarnga- U- 
dharapaddh.au (qjT^UCI^) at No. 4177. 31 

The reading W sf^fe^sfr Sf is far better than jjj 

and hence it has been adopted here in preference to the latter. ^ 

^JSiF^esfe 





»^»as^tfafc^^^a K ga»-a = s^a=ga^»fcgMfefia-gfc^ aRb jRw 


fawtrj sfaqr Pki^h^ i 

SjtfrRpHn qp<H fwm ^ »ts% 

^ J F I Prf%s|?T jF5 : sRHs+^nm. Hill 

t% f, sk% 3tf, ^NhUct, fm- 

$m, wfa faw #[ *rf*rcft<T *T3«q^r *ftfr- 

^ ^TcTTf^T fftf 3?^ JTlfmcff ^ 

) ?fCr OTT%%#r MW jfr^Mt 
<rfcr^T sr^tr ^Cr str *rrt u s n 

*tmw i 

^fNr ark »rr »WR^t ^ 3Tc?rer fqr yftq ; mj 
^r f^wt *i\ ^sri% ii ^ h 

Just as a dog is not ashamed of being seen by 
Indra, the lord of gods, when it is bent on joyfully 
eating a putrid and fleshless piece of human bone full 
of worms and saliva, and devoid of all juice and taste, 
so a mean fellow is never ashamed of accepting an¬ 
other’s worthless favour, charity, or munificence. 

PuRroRr. 

» 

No pursuit is ever considered as dishonest and 
derogatory by the mean. 

This stanza is same as stanza 8 in SdntisMaka Part II. 

(mfarwr* firfmfrssr?:). 

*r«RT facer though not exactly equivalent to HC'WttT of the , 
text gives approximately the same idea. 



| ^iiStfwPw^Nifo arafafi 
« ij#*f 'Tfswr 

^ WTTFT- >R1^:VII 

w^*mwra#; wircfiriKl ffosfarsft *ftt to) 
ftrofft mm, $\i w $ ’i&rrc, #c $% 
fir Rfim<3 3?ti ft* sfmsnrc ^ if 

I wm «n fWlt 1ifa $% 7# wtfm: w 

<TtR # # *PTI% 

3TRT^?1t^ frmr# sre: m *3«rc) srw TO*tf 
n x° n 

Those who have unfortunately lost the power of 
discerning right from wrong are sure to suffer a thou¬ 
sand falls like those of the Ganges that first falls from 
the heights of heaven upon the head of Shiva, and 
thence upon the lofty summits of the Himalaya, from 
g which it again flows down to the plains below, and 
1 1 then empties its waters into the sea, being thus obliged 
(R to fall to the lowest level by gradual descent. 


2 For the varied courses of the heavenly river—the Ganges—see a 
/£ our Notes on this stanza. One of the Sanskrit names of the Ganges 
M (*nrr) is -Tripathaga (fwrgr) which means ja river of three 
g different paths^or courses. . . •. • •• „■ ^ ■ • ? **» • • Sj 

«aes :; e5f : ^5fi5 i: «5£5 :: waf :! ts j 







^ ..a . a-sj* . 0 


*Tl#f |*x4rWp ^ 

$% f*T 3T# £KT TOT *R«Mft?, ^4% 
*# ^T^f t>, *TrFnT^T5I^ ^®T3^TO «RT 'Mtt'btl 

t ’rgaW cTTfrr^ wfta 

I, to# *Nr#r 4rrW% tot ^rotf, 4ft: 
faro wr jrmf^Tflffrf^f^ g awHft t i s*rft HtfH j 
3pn«r *nr s<i#£pfl; *ratftra TOfa faro* 

I <ft3 #*i3^r s#r to wjt# fafarT ^ffwt ^ 

95rfrfttrn n m 

(S We can .keep off fire by water-, the hot sun by an 
g umbrella, a wild elephant in ruts by a sharpedged 
(f book, the unruly cattle by the goading stick, a disease 
by collecting medicines, and the evil effects of a poison 
by the use of various charms (lit Mantras). Every 
possible evil in the world has its appropriate remedy 
prescribed by the Sdstras , but there is no effective 
cure of a blockhead ‘^throughout the vast range of 
the Scriptures. 

This stanza is same as stanza 5 in the Fancharatna ( Hid). It 
is also quoted anonymously in the Subhatkit&wali ( JVunnmfa) 
(No- 2943- B. S. S. No- XXXI-)- The verse also occurs in the Sub- 
g» t&wali ( I {* 1 ) Cf— 

2 “ 'fart jwrTTTCCTi'frcron ^Ntwro»T$r fWRt «r*nr 
5 gf falM i 

$ " wsft *njnw. ’’ (ntfrfar. i *i?HO [ 

£'*3lS : 4tSl&*S&*3fS*S !i *32S : *2AiS :: f3iS i: *S5£ : S5 : *3SS :; *325 i '*il 



1 


jjjsfcsas 


Jf sfrrcn- 
si?rwr wi ^tr unii 

fsrcr * 3 «t^ 4rc ^ri^iw *h 


j *m ^ 5^ 3tr; *g f i *m- 

! 5R^% mr ^r aftfacr ^n*fr toft 
i ER^rit; wfa *r$ w afcntfl' trrcrcsO star <ft 
3T<HT 3?[^PT^ sjpCr ^T^T tt^TTcftn Ull 

One who is ignorant of literature and music is 
undoubtedly a tailless and hornless beast; and the fact 
( of his being accustomed to live without grass affords 

i - 

j a fortunate advantage to cattle that are thus secured 
1 to make a free use of their natural food. 


The latter half of this Sloka—one of the most important say¬ 
ings of Bhartrihari—is often misinterpreted by commentators and 
translators- It is easy to see how much force it loses, and how non¬ 
sensical it becomes by the interpretation which renders it thus: 
Lower animals can subsist without grazing on grass, and so they 
too are even better off than men." 






I” %lt ^T f%«TT *T ?rfr 'T ^T*f 

| fPT 5f #j 5T flit 5T 1 

I ^HrrWT%#^FW 

| irg«i^ui firrspfa ii 1^11 

I to * <ft toT^WtfT toft, * rTCa^*# 

| tort, h gnfr tor t, *t fr^rCr stct^ toil, *r 
| gtfteftei 3?r^i tofi, * gtotorft tort 4k * 
I spfrgsto toif, s? ^r ir$sto W aflfton# 
| irgwr $s$raf ; <kg *R<to ^ eiwr mfrr 
| g*tftorai$ swrorct n *f n 

|j Those who have neither learning, nor devotion, 
nor charity, nor spiritual knowledge, nor good conduct, 
nor morality, nor religious faith are nothing less than 
mere useless burdens to mother earth, wandering over 
this mortal world like the wild deer in a human form. 


(s Prof- Tawuey cites a striking pat a!! el to this stanza from the 2) 
HJ Illiad- See Ta\vney'&> Two Centuries of Bhartrihari, p- 6- j® 

jS The verse stands in the Silktavali ( ^rfterfar \t ). n 

f ; The point of the stanza seems to be that a man to piove his su- Sj 
|| periority to animals must give himself to learning, devotion, &c-,&c. » 








ff f&FTCFPfr g^wM*r imil 

arrantfor*s^aff %imtfm f^r^ t- 
*sw«r ^n at fttft MIjwr 3?^t1 ^3 
%k*m t fom #r ssfptto 4t % a£f staT h w u 

Roaming with wild beasts in dense forests and 
mountains is surely to be preferred to the company of 
a fool though it may take place within the palatial 
premises of the mighty Indra, the lord of gods. 


It also stands in the Saktdvali ( $tfn?f«r Ho ). 

Cf-—'" Jr **jrawf =r HRwt *f%?u ” 

(Hl«l 

In plain language the instruction conveyed by this stanza is 
that to live a poor and risky life is far better than to form an acqu¬ 
aintance of a fool- The temptation of a fool’s friendship is invariably 
to be avoided at all costs and hazards. 

The word admits of two different interpretations: 

(1) inaccessible mountains or (2) mountains and impassable lands, 
according to the two ways in which the word is compounded *, 
either it is a or frg compound respectively. 




to srrstorc m wr-^# | 

4k to[3Tr^ 'repkre ^irto ^fto fafa fk* |! 
ftor ^r TT3n% # £ft* mu jj) 

Rfr, '4% wi^t *TtoT a^i^T aito J 
4tefttri*ktoi Onarcrit) 1 4k *rtoT 
TO^f ^ ^ ¥tt ^t| *t$ft 
^Mw^t^rrwft^tt, 

§&*ft jrff etc?jt ^4t ff * ^m*fr i wr- 
srreftt ii *«t u 

The chief in whose territory the far-famed poets 
commanding a sweet and melodious speech saturated 
with deep learning of the shastras,as well as a number 
of pupils of great erudition, cannot earn a substantial 
livelihood, and hence drag on a poor miserable life is 
indeed to be stamped a veritable fool. The poets 
though suffering from penury are still to be thought as 
men of influence and power in the world; for, it is the 
sad mistake of the unfortunate jewellers who are misled 
to undervalue the precious gems which do not thereby 
lose a bit of their real worth. 


Cf.—“ Ability, and not riches, constitute worth*' (Saadi). 





I" 




| ##r Jf ’fat f^Jifir *i s®>nf^mr 

f, ?T^:^OTR^^Wlfri 4 larT<ra:i 




Ml 


1 11 - ' ' - \ ■ - ^ ' ' - ■' -\ - ' - 

fasroft ^%ht ar^t wt % srt (\) sfe- 

^ ^rm, (*) fa^Rfor ^t fra; 

?twr *rtm T%m I, ( \) fsiRrfs? arf^Rr^r sn?R 

SR *3% TRf^r *IH ftcTTl, s?fc ( V ) 3RH- 

q pmcticff w ?mT nfi star i ^tt 

aramiR fgsrrerc grpaR fa* *fTRT3?i% qrar t ** fagpRfa 
^nr$r I Trmaft 1 an^ Ivrstt arfvRR ^ifq *r 

**ffa ^RRT <KR< t TOif Wtvft *=W«f I>^RRI II \\ II 

Give up your vain pride, oh kings, before the 
learned and treat them fairly as your equals or even 
superiors; for, who can ever compete with those whose 
hidden wealth of knowlege is (1) beyond the power 
of thieves to steal, (2) always a source of indescri¬ 
bable happiness to them, (3) so strange that instead 
(£ of being lessened by distribution among its seekers jj) 
$ (*. e. the students) it, on the contrary, ever grows j^J 
fjj more and more, and (4) is never subject to ruin 
^ not even at the end of Kalpa i. e. on the day of uni- 
S versal destruction. 


Quoted under Bhartrihari () in the Subhashitawali 
(No. 3459- B. S- S- XXXI-), and the Sdrngadharapaddhati (flUjN*- 
qsnmoi). Cf. - 

(«) “Education is a companion that no misfortune can depress, 
no disease destroy, no enemy alienate, no despotism en¬ 
slave ; at home a friend, abroad an introduction > in 
/society an ornament, in solitude a solace.” 

(t)i ‘VfTfohmf si* * 4ft* i ^ w (fame* 

J/.. it )• 

JTRt ^ifk^rTT wrftTRR4T I H IT 

I / n ” (gwr'nrwiflvYmft **<*) 





5 


fti^53a^ifc^5««3Kfc5Jaki3i^ 


SJoipH 55f rfF^rf? I 

*f f^RRp'M WRnfHRlI^H 

| ^T3TT3Tt I tRlTT# 3TT#n^ t^TT^TOT STWR 
^Tft *TcTO, ^Tl% 3Tf^ *T^l% ?^TrW- 

| JTT3FT^# JT^qrT CRtPTffiT 

| W3T5TO ^ ^rff fra q%ft faTO% SHTH 

| 3*^ft rf53 ^ C\4?& ^3 t%R- 

| J=irmt *rro«4 =rft ^ft n ^ u 

5 You should not show the least dishonour to those 
(g learned men who have obtained true spiritual know- 
jj ledge; for, your worthless wealth is quite helpless 
5 to make them surrender to your power • the furious 
h elephants whose temples have newly been marked 
S| with the black lines of rut can never be bound by the 
I| delicate tendrils of a lotus stem. 


(; Quoted anonymously in the SubhdthitdraU (jJOTWftPTfsr ) at 
(! No. 2933, and also in the Samgadharapaddhati () at 
(I No. 197. 

^ j " arfihra'TTtrrVFl ” is also found in the 7th ^loka of Rudrata's 
C! Kdvydlankdra Ch. 1. ( spT^rsrfrT. I { afWTPK I )• 

jg Cf.—“He who demands respect on account of his riches might 

Ij as well demand that people should respect a mountain that contains 1 
| gold." ( Great Thoughts Vol.XVII. ). | 

tt^ss^ss^^^ttesraes^^^as^as: I 


: «5fe5:^565 : ^3fi5 :: «5£S : ^Se5 s ^5a5 : ^5fcF^Se5 : ^3e5 ! ^Sfe^ ; *5a5 :; WE5:^5fc5:3|3JuF^5 i 



, mwm i 


I i * fa f^TcPT ffat faflfT I * 
| . 5 T ^ sfast 

| jm; men „ 

I tmi #T f^TRTT 3>T% W»«T^R% ftTOWft | 
| fi g TO T TO 3WCIT *TO^<Tit, ^ USTTOft #fr | 
I Jiftrec ^rw«4^T-^T5T% to ^ *t$ 4r irot to»t ^ | 
| ^TO-ftsnror TO 'Tfr 11 \& 11 | 

j i W*T$ I I 

. I arr^vnr^Jjor^r ^rrscr eft srsRtrr ^nrrflr^ jl 

(j *t»ppt to *fi ff 5n>err n jjj 

(j If the Creator be ever displeased with the swan, 9 
He can of course deprive the wise bird of its pleasant J 
|! luxury of living in the midst of a cluster of fair lotuses; S 
. J but however wroth He may be He can never be \L 
(’ successful to wrest from the sagacious fowl the envia- S) 
/I ble instinct of separating milk from water, with whitjji I 
(ij it is openly credited all over the world. ffl 

fS Purport. No one can ever succeed to alter the a) 
5 natural propensities of the created nature. IP 

1 (5 The verse is quoted under *njfK in the at No. 797. 9 

(jj For the point of the stanza, cf.— Ui 

“ STOW Vt HT$r ’’ || \\ || J 

For the natural instinct of the swan ( <T»r?sr), cf.— jj 

“ sfKtflTT^i f«TT5U^ W3.1 jl 

i^«9r1n?nHTS^: qrejfa«n% h « " » 

(»rrfHsfrf%ssr^rr^ vTtPw w &). u 











wtfm *£TO *R ^Tfi StR % JRTfo f^CTR 

>P#T #^|K, HR, f§Rlft ^R, 3H 4ft 

^1 #% ?Mt^T ar^RI^ 

wml ^vt # it \\ ii 

Properly speaking the person of man is neither 
adorned by armlets, nor by moomvhite necklaces, 
nor by bathing, nor by ointments (/, e. applying 
perfumes), nor by flowers, nor by well-combed hair. 
The power of speech in a perfect and refined state is 
the only thing which can really add to the handsome¬ 
ness of a man’s person, for all other ewtamewts besides 
it are subject to decay whereas the gracefulness of 
speech lasts for ever. 


It also stahds in the SultdraU ( nfifc i Vl ). 

Cf— {a/'/iqssgti *frT srrCruTf s;p>r qfir: i 

sfiniinqfli twr f%«rr iu a ’’ 

(*rom*ra% )• 

(b) “ jjmrIf jffr, k mnf mfa i 

€Sf$ 3rT*r am ftr, <?m u “ ( qaft )• i 





fa?rr ^f3Ri fM^iw* t%qr 


3#lft ^R 3p<rif<( gil^Rf, 

fcnt %r fasrcr ww 4r mfir 
fan <i^i£i€r4t y&t fan f&u&xr 

4fTTOTfr <T{*ft?fS ^RTT f I *T*TT JTfRRT^r 

form 3ft wm 1 *rc mr q^ifa ^ft qstf i 

f^TT ^ SWR 1 tl II 

Knowledge is, no doubt, an additional beauty of 
man. It is a very hidden treasure. Knowledge brings 
enjoyment, fame, and happiness. Knowledge is the 
teacher of teachers. Knowledge substitutes a relative 
in foreign travels. Knowledge is the supreme god. 
Kings reverently worship knowledge and not wealth. 
One devoid of knowledge is a brute. 


This stanza is same as stanza 3 in Bhavabhuti's j j q w ra. It also 
stands in the SCiktavali ( 1 It. ) 

Cf.—(«) Without education man is but a splendid slave, a rea¬ 
soning slave, vacillating between the dignity of an 
intelligence derived from God and the degradation of 
passions participated in by brutes. ” (S- Coleridge). 

{b) “ i 

switfra tow tfr mr- 11 ” 





. TOHfoKHtal * ^ 

I / ^ri^TT^rl ffj 

f f% ^ fffft I 
ft -Tjfap ftg SR%FS- 
5 TC*H *lft, sfftl 3fftf §f- 
ftn *rsjftr ftq; 11 ^ 11 
wr <rc wtot, *isr #r m 5is#pr, j T Treflq 
! ®R fawn T#?r ^r^r. §^if% ffefotqqfo i , 

1 §&TT% Wm ^PTO, tot ^ *TC TOT, 5R3H 

5 wm ^n^ror, 4 r i$m g groft 

^tf jRtarc ^fr ?pr h \\ ii 
vTTwrtf i 

*T 3 TO;> T$rra |g ^*r, Igsiita, TOr% |g 

«n$nrrl% |g ?$^r, ?3 3^, TO; ig 

tor, STTMtoT^ I3 ^ 5 TT, srft TTTq%VT^% |g TO?F 

^Tf% ^W *TO ^RfPTT ^I%tr II 

The absence of armour, enemies, fire, good 
medicines, snakes, wealth, ornaments and kingdom 
are more than compensated respectively by one’s for- i 
bearance, anger, relatives, friends, evil persons, pro- j 
found (lit. unblamable) learning, modesty, and a high ; 
class poetical genius. j 

This stanza is same as stanza 4 in Pancharatna ( ). I 

The above stanza furnishes us with a very striking instance of { 
Ilhartrihari’s pithy and epigrammatic style* Every sentence is so I 
laconic that it is sometimes not easy to know the sense at first sight J 








mi ^ i ^ ■* » i 11^1 i ii ii i • * ^ i > 

*TpHswr p^f :n^3pf #n 


gtaTCTOft WfVV 4ft f^TfrT &{§ 
fan* t f% 4t to zzjm, <P*pftr ^totist, 
ff^rr, sftfrr, mmm (w 

^TT% 3TFt fare ), f^rqsfc 3T1JT TOn, $3%TOT ’TO 3 PT 

3^r% 3?pt 4ft sfarrotf srnftrPT 

PlfoT TOTT1TO *<fa H ^ H 

Those persons who are well versed in showing 
politeness towards their relations, compassion towards 
strangers, wickedness towards the bad, love for the 
good, obedience to kings, humility before the learned, 
valour against enemies, patient hearing and obedience 
to their elders, and shrewdness among women are no 
doubt the real cardinal points (main stops) on which 
the existence of the world mainly depends. 

Purport. The world cannot go on as it does 
without the presence of such persons of versatile 
capabilities. 


Quoted anonymously in the Subhdshitdvoli () 
( No. 2946. B. S. S- XXXI.). 

Cf.—inranfts *rfo?i *T3S ’wsr p- 

sfagwi *ngs i 

ju?ff«rg*rfrf RT*t sh <rf3«t qrf^n^ 

^rar: pm n ( ).' 






« 3n^f fait sift faift *nftr spt a 

I JTRtafrr faift qjwrrc>itft i | 

I %f: JRTpfarl ft§ rfttft g 

1 U?Sfft : fltft PR 1*111 9 

g to mfrrm toft ?re toftt, mi- $ 
j artofatot, to tot, 

| tot, to sm tot 4k %<?ft ^ 

&% Hcto * 13 ^ 1 % to 4t sera * to%M mm ft» 

5 ii ^ ii J 

*> Good company is sure to cfcive out darkness 

2 from ignorant minds, water their words with truth, ^ 

* point them out the precise path of advancement, root 

U out sinful propensities, enlighten their hearts, and [T 
$ winnow the i'rigrance of their fame throughout the “j 
n four corners of the universe. There is nothing indeed " 
$ which cannot be achieved by our communion with ® 
^ virtuous sages. J 

* Cf— (a) “gf^ fa* ?^t*uya% «pr. <raw«rcrft ^ 

| %tr ft ft wsft • 

| «gf nim i ” * 

t1 (b) “ Value above all things the society of the wise.” ii 

(tj (0 “ f j# ftjfafailft fsptfq&itft i 21 

% »^3 f^hr wrt sifwtartft sirf fag h Jifsmra^tfar«” 

6 (tsmfnft). 2) 

* ( d ) “ ftr% J*f? fa? »?ff ^(tit ft? fart farcfa if? =ftf? $ 

(pj ^ gftftfaftaarai jjJ 

^ wrcft ’wfr sft w o^nf? f«ff? 3T5nrfir sortfasntfte jj 

(B ip ilg^im r : n a ^ 

2 (faT«mr^nfar gfagg>wfr) jjj 

U 







Cf.—(«) “ fci GfowmrfiFm i 

an^ <r* ftrmj ^ ^rsquq 33:11 ” 

(vi^r^a"r^niR), 

( b) “ ft^s^Rrtr^Kr jpirragrctfrfSufr 1 
qrwr *rrcfr ^ * #r. qftfor: r 

gJTTfqcR'Wr). 

(c) “ «pim*. wrwft ftwfq=flr n " 

(qnfwrsfa t ?H« ). 

The verse is quoted under vrffft in the Sarngadharapaddhati 
at No. 166- ( Bombay Sanskrit Series). 


Sprf^SffrFit #wTj 
srrf^r qqf ^j*k«h ir*h * 


mm #1 

^rh% |TO srfa sRwvmft 5 :^ 
zm 4k fofcit h ^ u 

ixsfaK '^fcpgrr:” ^T snftJT ^t3T^( fkm »PTT 11 (*) 

^?rt aj*rrofs[ srsm arte ( q) ^rc 

%qR II 

The great poets who are perfect masters of the 
Rasas (*. e. the poetical styles) are indeed worthy of 
universal respect and glory, because the wonderfully 
composed state of their bodies being made up of 
pure immortal fame of quite free from the fearful in¬ 
fluences of age and death. 





qwtomto t 


<! 



gg: srafor g<ft ftwn Rrtf 
=g^: fora frwm= #3Rt,fo%- 

»ll»T JR; I 3TTOt frjf- 

^ fotiMR m 3$ 
fftlfolRl ^ftRlRAH 

aren't 5^, *nfr 5ft, srtt^> 5 ^ tosrito 3^ 

| f^ft; tor, ^^rf^5<iT^R toto, ftw to, 

| 5 Rf, ^ 3 TT^R, to tor, 3 ft toft mt- 
| to 55 ? ft toto m*Tsft g*r tofto «to ik 
if sftoqrcK to »PTto 3 r^to to tor | 
| *ft mw ?TfT fitor n ^ 11 


A son with good moral conduct, a chaste wife, a 
loving master, an affectionate friend, honest relatives, u. 
a mind free from all anxieties and cares, a handsome f) 
appearance, lasting (steady) prosperity, and an intel- ^ 
ligent face can only be enjoyed by the special favour j$) 
of Hari, the supporter of the universe and the granter 2) 
? of all desires. $ 

s nr__» 


Cf —“ vri qftw *jpr smiT *n% jjffom f^mur i 


( vtirT^-^ * <rfo^). 


ft 
IP 
ft 

A faithful and loving wife is indeed one of the greatest jjj 
blessings of God. » 

Cf.—“ 'Rfosr qfoJTfo: qilrf>vlf> tm i jjr 

*»trarnrt urvi ^<r. n- vft R " ( n?inr<&) ^ 
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T T^Rf^t WP wi- 

?m, ^ ^itrt ^pE-epf e- 

qpjCTlT- »^FTI#Ttf^T#t 

5^f ^ fipFP ^WiaWfi SPTPP 
TOll#^7?rff^T: <pqT:^ 

WufW T ^ fftfT falxr *f3T, SJTCfaT 

spJrflft jfx*JT q ^FTT, HT^T ^!T, WITfffn: S[$T- 

3 Sjfa <rrc ^t, <rnf #ffr *Rr ^ ^ wn, 

<j gw i TC «ft JRTl^r faflT, 3^RT% 3?FT f^T 
| w ^rr, *nr 3ftfr m ^rr *rf tor°?% 
$ H%RRf*ni WTO XTFf \ II ^ H 
$ 

fjj To avoid giving injury to living beings, to keep 
(jj aloof from stealing the wealth of others, to tell the 
(jj truth, to exercise due charity in time, to keep quiet 
% on the gossips of others’ wives, to cofine the desire of 
fti gain within proper limits, to behave with meekness 
2 before the elders, and to show mercy and kindness to 
H all creatures are unanimously enjoined by the Scrip- 
2 tures to be the one unerring road leading to all sorts 
[S of good and happiness. 

I- 


i • 


SP 


Cf—‘‘srri% i^K'Ksr wfarowifaft qiujt *Hfagi%- 

tr?JT3HSf^^TTSfr^5«rr *T$ti 
^fiST ^ ^ tot 5ft <?t?»rfaft * *fr- 

S <tfa »ft w«n% 'nw: <ft R” (). 

ju For “5T& iurrsi VTT ? t t 3>" cf.—‘‘Liberality consists Iess;in giv- 
2 ing much than in giving at the right moment.” (La Bruyere). 


v*. 







I»3k.53 rk 5%T&z f3 ji:S3J9fc:ff3»le:5353:: 


«j3^ J ra ^j S 3 ^^^^aa63=ff^a=g^ ^.g^ai^a fffe : »^fe::^ag^ = g3« 

I SJTCwft ?T ^ faWR ifR*! 4 
I fasrfwfamNf *Tfapl fat: gg:- 4 

Jg i^Pf jrf^MURP WW ^IfR^r | 

I 5T #r*T3fPrT« R'S U f 

$ mm (?) jfta, 00 *v m 4r (3) zm % tfa | 
| jrjr% *T 3 «r fm|, faro# (?) ^ *rgc*r tft ap^ | 
| wtt^ fafft qfrr^r =rfr w, 4rc (*) | 
I its*w J?fp% mf* ^ht^f mm* $ 

| iMfa frct #^Cit 3^T#(f^|, ^ ( 3 ) | 
(g «T 3 «T ^ % fa ^m\l m wi ^ 4 

| wfr 3m fair mgti fa^ farr w^in | 

| ^fr u ^ u j! 

re Bad men do not even begin a thing through & 
M] fear of future obstacles 5 the mediocre after commenc- r 
(S ing it, give it up when they are confronted with real |J 
^ present evils; but good men never leave unfinished g 
what they have once begun, notwithstanding the fact 31 
of their being repeatedly baffled and opposed. y. 

Quoted anonymously in Subhd-'hiidoali (mrrfSdHfi* ) ( No- 544. jp 
B- S- S- No. XXXI.). The stanza is also found in the Panchalantra jh 
( t T*rchR I fy?** ). the Ousaronpiimloka ( ), and the $ 

Mudrdrdlahasa ( gsm«m St. 17- Art II- )• ^ 

In the it is given under «<|fft. |) 

Bor the point of the stanza, -cf.— 

(а) “*rmfa ft fTTftrt farm: f<r.?” jp 

(gwrrftmvft 4* ^ \{ «?%). u. 

(б) “fafT'3 ft rmrqr g*rer»r. jftrnFP* lifter wi ■<*«” 





^ sfH^rTOLi 

I 3TCRt JTPW: P?fo *T ?*T- 
it 'w flpn i^pff^ros^swT- 
S II W#T^i ^ 

| *rfarf serf fcriM fawrftreiw- 

1 II II 

P SpfNft *TT^RT ^3[TR 5T *TO, TO ftpfa 3TTO 
smwt# fasrt TO^f 3*rf% gfiw * 
^ti^tt, ««rog<fa sfN^rw ^ftftr srftsfa ^*rc, to 
JTPJTTO fl^JT *R # *ft P ^ *r star, 

T^rra^l^f ^TT, 4ft 5WT% JTPtJf WT3TO 
ST^n% Ufa 3TTTO^^[ wp\ fafarT W$- 
w4r FTCfft *ff !Tfr f^TT f,TON ST^^TT 
^ to fro to! h^ii 

It is quite natural with good people to live upon 
their just earnings, never to do a sinful act not even at 
the time when there is a probability of losing their own 
lives, never to ask anything cither from the evil or 
/* even from a poor friend short of money, to behave 
l} boldly and honourably in days of adversity, and always 
m to follow the footsteps of the wise. No one has ever 
M dictated this hard Asidhdrd vow to the good, but its 
(6 keeping is quite natural to them. 


Quoted under Jaydditya (^vrKrU) in the Subhdihitdvali ( gjqf- 
(No. 280. B. S. S. No. XXXI.). 

Asidhiri (ajfafnr ) literally .means ‘edge of a sword.* For fur¬ 
ther explanation see our Note. 







m*{<fiftf<uft ni% i ir^sntf^fWT^- 

s ntro[^: f% 3fpf wr^riTFmf crwi^Ri SirdiRMi 
sfr ipTTTsi (f%f)mf?rnif anR^r | affc gfr sr^r h^rt 
nsrcisrsr amt srrsrc ^n^r 

?^3T ^C?n T^cTT t ^ *^t| gVIigi, 5JTRCTTC1 

1*3?, TOgfa, WRR g.Tjft art? 3R^R *?TT ST ftSTR, ***3 
STFTO^ 5R%R TOft pSW *gR ^lfq[ gTSRT 
*£i ^f fa ^- d r 11 ^ u 

*n=rr*f 1 

3RR g.’fecT ^ <R tft Jfpft SR ar^r t rgPR ff vf< RR 
«*% «fHr *r *n?rat *rt ^r *^t h 

Can the lion, the foremost of the self-respecting 
and noble beings, who is always anxious to get a 
mouthful of the superb temples of wild elephants in 
ruts so much degrade himself as even to condescend 
to feed upon dry grass although he_is lean and weak 
by hunger as well as by age, almost powerless, In a 
vefy painful condition, devoid of splendour and 
energy, and apt to lose his very life failing to get a 
morsel of food. 

Purport. A man of self-reliance and respect 
can never degrade himself to do a mean and dis¬ 
graceful act notwithstanding his too severely strait¬ 
ened circumstances. 


Quoted under Ratiuna in the Subhdahitdvali ( BMlftdT- 

) (No. 614. B. S- S- No. XXXI.), under qjfft in the S drnga- 
dharapaddhati at No. 907 { tTfijfTOTSjrt t ), and anonymously in 
the Kdvydnusdn ina of Vdgbhatta ()• 

Cf.-—(a) “ 9i'iih*<.«i4iiRn3rfSNi?: 1 

rirr R ” <3 Riw*rfa). 

(b) “ <r atjrHW.% >r Hurafsft raw: ftafo upto*. 

^ronn^ ” (at* No. 266 )• 

(c) “ l<H I 




^ ^ 3 ?t- 

wift fWI fa^r fcr # f^T- 
fafa wr- wvnwi ’Rb* n\°\\ 

qtefcft^tsfTOT («rtf)4k <#=1 % 

*rcirf^ m% fft <K- 

ft tot ^TT ^TT ftftT # ^T^rft-l^t 

sip scfar Crist t, wg *fkr % *rs 

£i$ STf^t *0 WR<R J? 5 K *R- 

mq *ft 3*1% *R ^R *THT«4% 3T3?mft |3T U^ ®ll 

The dog is easily satisfied by securing a small 
piece of fleshless bone superficially dirty on account of 
a little fat and muscles, though it is quite insufficient 
to appease its hunger; but the lion is sure to throw off *) 
the body of a jackal already lying in his arms, so that jj) 
he may prey upon an elephant. Notwithstanding his 2 
straitened circumstances every one is anxious to do jh 
what is becoming to his rank and position in life. S 


This stanza is found in the (II 36). and the Pancha- 

tantra i and the author of Svbhdthttdcali has also given 

it under the latter work, at No. 1025. 

Cf.—(a) “ aTTWT^Stf 1 ?, <R3T I3$lsft SCTSUfr l 

«rr%^trsrafaM* #” 

(q w i qft c girft y at^). 

«n^r%rsf^ ^ src§= =r mssf R ” 



S^^roWJTPTCRT OT! Pn?T 
WTT^*H S I S 4I f¥^r f^t 
»nisf^5 f¥ ^rwN | 

§3%> II II | 

U ^tfr% ms vm jrrtc ^ v 

TfSRfR, TOT STfRtf, STtffR 3^ w j i 

> 2 % #r 3 Rffl f, TtRT TO*R 3 RRT 3 ?TfTC J j 

I%Rr TOT cTpHTT IRT? ^ %TO 5 
iftTOtflM JTfT^lrTT ff?=3 ^1% %tt ift^T^t JRRKt | 

< ^rmr) % rrt vm start ii ^ ii | 

A dog is given to wag his tail, fall at the feet of % 
his master, and he clown flat on the ground to show 
his mouth and stomach to the man who feeds him; 8j 
but such is not the case with the noble elephant who jj 
looks with a calm and stcad\ glance upon the face of # 
his master, and then condescends to take his food sj 
after a sem s ol soothing and flattering entreaties. fih 


j The btan/a is also found m the Pjuchitautra { q^jsf ) and the | 
| Hitopadeia ( fsfliqttf i ^iX'S )■ It is quoted alioiiynioudy in the j 
j BubkdtMtdrali ( fUtr^fsr ( No. G4J- B. S. S. No. XXXI.). [ 
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^es^es^I 





’tfaffift *&'• ft ff *T 3TR?t 11 
3TRt ^T 3n^T ^TTfrr TO ^PlH, IIVUI I 

I 

|R ’ERTO'te aqf**R tfflRR 3RtfbRf sfrifoT «RR 

3flt *R^I ^WT^ftcfT ^tTT t, *R*3 wS 5RT|| 

$ ^TT HjpaRPT TOS t 1% ^ %f|^ 3R% 

(R U ^ II 

s 

|j Who is not born and dead on the face of this 
revolving planet ? lie alone is really said to be born 
by whose birth his family has risen to some great 
distinction. 


This Stanza which stands in the Panchatavtra ( i ) $ 

and the Ifitopad'£a ( ftgt'TTO'. i V« {\ ) is quoted anonymously in §> 
the Subhdshitdvali ( gfllfianfa ) ( No. 500. B. S. S. No. XXXI.). 
Cf.—(< j) “ * jnisrfaapw =m% jr: i 

ntsvPTTgwr^^fk n ” 

( mrcV. fotrai§:ffa XI. 62.), 

•(b) “ rr*r ft? fitPf Jrrj^sRfjftoir i 

•itftfft *i t. «nft to it ” 

L (<Ntou?h*). 

The word <rfaftfr%=i3 apt to change, inconstant, or ever-rolling# 



ab fl a=sa 


ff ifrnNfaTf: I f- 

*Tf ft #t^T »ft# ?f II II 




A f 


m JT3^Wr f^mr *ft pr 

frCrffcfit 3 ?^^rw- 
??T% f^kfast 5R%1 3WI ^ 3THT 3ffcT IP 
sqcfm 5R^%1 N ^ II 


Like a bunch of flowers, there are only two 
alternatives or modes of existence open for noble 
souls : (1) either to be at the head of all men, or (2) 
to pine (fade) away in forest. 


This stanza is quoted twice by Ballabhadeva in his Subhdahi- 
tdvali (garfatTrafe) at No. 509 of which it is given anonymously, 
and at No- 201 it is put under the name of Rwigupta (< 1 * 51 ?). I n the 
Sdrngadharapaddhati (tF^r*fiS[T% | ?\){ ) it is ascribed to Bhartrihari 
(jfpffft)• It also stands in the Hitopades'a ()• 

Cf.—(«) “ jOTfwmfWstf f (Straff i 

fawftefr sfawrr it ” (f^f^rar.). 

(6) ” fRf *rc?*i touwi wrarw i 

Ht <t, «r»T% tqnr *t ^ it ” (<r%?> %nr). ( 



* 

IP 



=SrcS3fc=S3Si iSO^dSiS^d 

SRqF%fa pFtftWPP SRlforTP <T- 
^ WKMr^ T E CTpHR ^ tlfpf %- 
?m II ?Rf JFR f^^TPHWI 
nun m- q#r ?rt#t »ft- 

qff^Tiffrn MV II 


? qsjfaTOfessr ^ 8 l m\ 4 t 

[Jj to srSh ft?WH f; <pnft totto* tor* 3 #- 

i^TO T SH^TTfa ^Tf |5T% TO 3JTO %,*N | 
^Ttn to # sro, 1 V 3 3ro f 3 tr ^ TO** <rt -1 
ftfa* 3 ?^ anm % #rm% f^r f^T^r (gf) fi 
jfcfrTOre (^m) ^tCt to 3^ ftaft 11^11 ft 

tI ”” • R 

(J Though theic are some fivt or six well-known big ft 

$ planets like Jupiter, and otlieis in the heavens, yet ft 
(| Rahu, the headless demon, is mar inclined to show ft 
]] the least cause of hatred to am of them; but being r 
X anxious to prove the superiontv of his unusual valours? 
U he always tries to eat up or eclipse his real enemies R 
J the Sun (the lord of day) and the Moon (the beloved 
jN spouse of night). tt, 

(jj Purport. The high-^ouleu arc never inclined £ 
(jj to wreak their vengeance upon others but their real 3 ) 
^ enemies whether big or small. ft 


jJ Cf~‘‘Hii*^^3q^scqro>;qnoi^ #in i 
i arcvi«rs njpn nw t%3 * tircqsiftr. 1 w 11" 

a < esVmfftr * snT). 







^nrft fwM %; 'nm^pf^if Wr I 
irwfwi irft w- tr*r *r fr-tr# i w- i 
ft f*ft ^TTlfft WtfaflRTI^ | 
WIT ft:#IFT^ft^ftWI : >1 V< H | 

W m •TRT 3^ OTTT «TROT SJS3T t ^ a 

wk wvti wr to | 

w§ sisfr c«r At ^ cs%$ m IP 

\ 3?I^ afa^ % *m\ I fa «TfT3W% 1 

\ ^fjr # wm =tCt fto<rr n ?<< ii | 

|j Seshuwiga though he supports the entire universe jjjj 
J upon the flat of surface of his thousand heads is always J 
5 borne on back by the great tortoise; but he in his turn 
3 is easily sustained ( as if it were the lightest and tiniest j$) 


object in the world) on its lap by the storehouse of ir 
waters (f. e. ocean) Oh, how infinite is the magnani- jr 
mous conduct of noble souls! th 


rtj The stan/.a is also found in the Bhdjaprabandha (jftsnppu). & 

$ Cf,— “ fararnfafif impiiWi mfr i crre%: jP 

a wife i 

, *Tf%^r:» ” (g»trferrefe: i vM). 

Mark that the beauty of each succeeding line of the stanza |I 
overshadows that of its predecessor, reaching the culminating point jfj 
^ in the last foot. 

W<9 !£p £5 >5= & i5= €3 ‘S- S5 <5= 





Vi 

| ft f$F#p gjr^Fgffif 

I W^3f^%R#T : ' l=Tt‘ 

| V® ft# %#T# f f # tRIf: 

| '?#r^Tfpf^i:ll^ll 

| ^n^r% s 5 * fm. i& *5roifa 

$ faw<ft ff a iR f ^R ‘^r^rr^Rrfa %:$r 3m 
£ fw usmw wtope fafarr to* 
| t <r sftflr fmr% *nfft wzi m 

| wfar wnfr H#«n grftw «?r n ^ n 

| w*r*f i 

| r%r^ ^ fsrsr Jrr<»R:^r% f^f*r?r a&t 

| >ur w^rr *TRt srafc ^R«?r |. 

? For the son of the Himalaya when his father was { 
$ subjected to the severities of Indra’s anger, the cutting i 
*5 of his own sides (wings) by the heavy strokes of proud i 
Indra’s thunderbolt giving out fire at every attack would ■ 
m have been much preferable to the mean effort of saving I 
(E his person by leaving alone his venerable father in the j 
(S midst of the sad plight and hastening to drown himself 1 
into the waters of the deep ocean. 

Cf,—(«) “ fa«=5*T j=j- ^ mt f frmvw i 

ffW tSRISkf f% *?P5. II ” 

(gtTi'fffRfrrqf). *i 

(J) “ff*«TRTfft ftfSR Uwfi% .aisr^ Tf fMJtfi I j 

fm'KKmw: rt it v* 11 ” i 

( «fa>fo*E 5 rPlfafiR|!ff ). J 





'Tit: f^: JR#l 

ftTORs I RjRT p^= 'Ttpfaffd | 

I 

q^!cr ft^rrm f tff t^irR %3RSft l^l’sRT | 


When it is possible even for a senseless and in- |) 
animate object like a sunstone to give out sparks of fire jjj) 
on its being touched by the rays (lit. feet) of the Sun, [[ 
how can highsouled (irritable) persons put up with the $) 
insulting encroachments of others ? gj 


Cf.—(«) “ tfWmfo l 

m n-3 ««rtt > " 

(gwfiara/a:). 

(b) “ * g^'fbrr 

<3 rRT HPT I 

JT3^K«TRf TTOrt 'rft rew:: 

ftniiwn^T r%*r %®rrr% aim? h ” 

(«^K<nwft'!T )• 

* 

The net point of the stau/a seems to be this: a strong man of 
real worth cannot be expected to put up calmly with the insult of 
others. 









L 


fad fautfa |j 

fafas nis i Hrwrt * m 

fa n ^ n 

%$T WT StTC 

W'R SffK TOTt I 3TH^T ^ifl 1 ^ 

„ ^Cnm **i*mfot i at *?f s fa awsroft 

| fomimwrct %3^mRT ^3 aft it 

[| The whelp of a lion though quite young is sure to 
fall upon a herd of ferocious elephants whose temples 
are soiled with secretious rut. Such action is quite 
natural with noble natures. That valour (^sr) is entirely 
independent of age is beyond controversy. 


Quoted under Bajnfijutlha ( 35TTS? ) in the Subhushitdrali ( *j*rr- 
fifaraiSt) ( No. 593. B. S. S. No- XXXI- ), and anonymously in the 
Sdrngadharapaddhati ( ) at No. 283, 

Of.—(«) “ tr*nrfa %nr- 

5«inftrciirf^ i 

USJTfaufasu'saRfnrSRd qfttfaj =r taa n«rer «in%- 

3 R inn: n {< ii ’» 

( fa<»yiiWtffa )• 
fa) “ ^rar^rrf^ qrcr: q^qft i 
%amr ** «rrcrrcf w n ” 

('Na*’* i )• 

fa) •• armtft irfar. rnwnsfar %nf«wf fanrffi w fanft' 

f?: w i 

*r gftnqwt ».” (gjqjfacrwsr' iW)k u. 







^wiqtW^hrSTq: q^Kctf 
I #f tftfa WTI1 ftWrW# 
s*g * %w f¥n fqiwrat- 
I- JJRPgJIWWll^ll 

v ^ sm% <rifa srafaiw, ?THi*rifa% g^n^ 
33% *ft SR^H stfMl ^$NjTC% fjR- 
sn*T, 5?^ «n*T, 4 k 

3Rgton'rc*frtfW ^rsnm staw, tfr p fam g^f, 

<R3 Mi w 3Ci iffi ^n^, 

*rcffr w 3 sft# sft s*rw <pi^% *rorc 

u^ w 

Let caste go down to the down-most depth of the 
nether world, and deeper still may sink the good 
qualities belonging to us; let morality be hurled down 
from a mountain, and respectability of birth be con¬ 
sumed into flames; let the thunderbolt of heaven soon 
fall upon the enemica l p hysi cal val our ; but let the 
gracious God leave us alone with our money by the 
single exception of which all these possessions are as 
worthless as str aw. 

Ballabhadet it in his Bubhathitdtalt ( fpirfiffiftitF ) quotes it at 
No. 3073 under 3/« hut ( uiq), but the sloka is not to be found in 
the S>supdLba,lha (). 

It is ascribed to M^it in the Sarngdiharapaddhati ( 

W[fa: I mi- _ . . ^ 

‘ fatrcmf faqr f^rrm ^wsr «r4r 

ftfarfsjiTft ^ w ft4=ra<r. i 

»ter u^rpiiil^SW *mrw*!?qW p* 501 - 

wiPrat: «T«r ui'trpr: b ” 

■ qfirsr. 1 

qi'qqrq tfspt gtsmjti: h ” 

1 \o ). 






V 


■flftwwtl 


1 q*E5?ift it ife- 

|i ^rf rl ^T I fe#T : |j 

rpq: OTT f^' | 

118° II 


*rc s'fftf nt Mt ^14rc uti, | 

3TR *ft ugaraSt ItfroS'Wi fr ft?WH | 

^ 1,115 <£K ?3f% sis statft «tg«T ww | 
aifasr smft ikrart't? Pwft? fafasi't 

It is really wonderful that a man deprived of 
wealth (lit. the warmth of wealth) instantly becomes & 
quite a different and changed being, notwithstanding f 
his being still the master of his former senses, actions, |jjj 
and the same bright intellect and power of speech! {£ 
- jP 

This stanza is also found in the Bhojaprabandha ( uiefnsptj ), 
the Panchatantra («WWl I ) and the Ilitopade-la ( Tjgi'T- 
)• 

Cf.—ft tr^S'^sr uf^j: i 
*rfbd ntfr shuit. 11 \\ 11 ” 

(foTbifanft). 

It needs no explanation to prove that money is something like 
life to man. Instances are not wanting in the world to show that a *\ 
rich man losing riches almost loses his life*—Ed. " 



r 


f%fT 3 f#T= S qf^rP 

i ^Ffntf: i h qq qq>r *r qr #fcr- 
gt gofr- ^rag»rra#ct u si n 


to <TOT f ff ff«TC f#f, qto, 
I srrato, 50IIT, TO 4r &< $st srmrt; to 1 ^ 

f^R ?=m 5PT 3TTto| II V\ II 


One who is wealthy is also considered as (1) well 
born, (2) learned, (3) a man of information, (4) a good 
*' judge of qualifications, (5) and able speaker, and 
(6) a handsome person. Every thing good is inva¬ 
riably dependent upon gold [i. c • money). 


The sloka is also found in the Panchatantra (q^r***). 

It is attributed to in the tfrf qtqgft at No. 333. 

Cf.—(«) “Everything, virtue, glory, honour, things human and 
divine, all arc slaves to riches.” (Horace). 

(b) “ qsqrafom finrfor q*qiqfcr*q qi*qqr: I 

q*qnfr: m q^qrof: ^ q qf°?q: n " 

(*tiwdr qnfoTffa i ci{s). 

(c) “The God of this world is riches, &c-,&c.”(M.Luther). 

(rf) “qqr qsir qur w rqt«jq»wi 

qur qt,.»q: fa<.*mqq£<i «q *toii: qqqijwqqiSq n ” * 

(qwftfamurfrfT )• Jr 

tf^^V^^^V : tS£^«^^WJ^32S :: t*e5 : *555=*355=*S§ 


ft! 









* fhfsqre#^^ qfri: wp# ' | 

^nMs^wrrfs frr^F#5 $ 

Wiq p H Pt i #fai#mrcft ffa 
w-ri# ^ra^Ff?f?- 
Frer^TFTFJwr-r^t it «< ii 

p jfsffa ^rar, ffrcrrf^<T»T& H-q-THT, vrz ^n# 3 *, 
ffcrr ?t vmm, fs, ^ ng^rtft ^rf# 
gtfte, *f^nrH% swr, farr M, f%iwr£ 
3TJftfc[& T>^rr, arfrfrr# $h fadT ^ 
«pt ^TcRq-ft to 11 11 

A king is ruined by evil counsel, an ascetic by 
worldly affections, a son by fond caresses, a Brahmana 
by not studying the Sfastras, a respectable family by 
wicked progeny, moral conduct by contact of the bad, 
modesty by drink, crops by negligence, love by separa¬ 
tion, friendship by indifference, prosperity by injustice 
and riches by careless expenditure. 


Quoted anonymously in tlio '''MrtJntrimli ( (2945 

B- S. S. No. XXXI.), and the at No 1 533. 

It also stands in the Pam hatantr.i (7 ^3 *3 I 
For contempt of illit< rati Jii.tlmi.uis, i f 
“ *'Tr m'r 7'n ^n: i 

*7 ST f77TS^'-fr7tTO7» : 5 =TFH It V tl ” 

( «3n5ii55'nrt^i^ ). 












' ?FT ^fPTt ^TT ^#?T ftrj- 

**T I *Tt * ST ^ g#TT 
’ifafairl II *\ II 

TOft %*S (O^T(^) * 1 *T 3 TTC ( ? ) TO ’‘Tf $ 

[jj €r^ *TI% ftfTi I ^r JT3^ =T 3* 3?i< 

?r m ntn to! to toO m% 

f^RTOT 5 ^ *RfRT ^rrfl^ in? n 

There are only three ultimate ends of money, viz, 
munificence (charity), enjoyment, and waste; he who 
neither gives his riches in charity nor uses them for his 
own personal enjoyment is certainly doomed to the 
third conditon i. e. he is sure to lose them altogether. 


/ . y* 

Quoted anonymosly in the Siirngadhaiajwddhati (ttl^CTStcf | 

\\o) and the SubhUhttdrali (ggn^rafr) (No- 47S- B. S. SI 

No. XXXI.). Also stands in the Panchatantra II. 151- . 

\-W). 

Cf.—(«) “ *rcrs$ aqra*s«r mlr *m?r i 

'RTJW B " & 

(i ?«>*i{« )• j? 

(ft)‘‘Riches without charity are nothing worth; they are 
a blessing only to him who makes them a blessing to 
others-” (Fielding). 

“ •TTRtfUTtqW ff f%ff jef <rc$T ^ fftfimil B ” j. 

, ( ). * 
] (d) •• vftsj r% »rr si *rr*3?r ” (fa>rV?r: 1 \\). 



irfty »Tr>rt#^ : frcfopft WlPwfr w } 

#jfl STfJj: sTjfcr gf^T- I ( 

^RTW?: S^f^TF ^F^dPdfdm | 

#R% »rffc!fcWWrf% 3RPII «» H I 

^*wr<r ^it if *tP*t, fr^TTR^ vm foror %^r, j 
fro# §ft°T ( ) pt srcr, jjj 

| srfr, wssiffa f^rftw ^3*n. 

m fi ?ht s??# $$ m #jt sm tfr m jp 

fftt n w n 

The gem when polished by a whetstone, the 
winner of a battle when wounded by a sword, the 
elephant when emaciated with the flow of rut, the 
wintry rivers whose banks (beds) are almost dry, 
crescent moon when rising anew with its waned 
splendour, charming young ladies when exhausted by jjjj 
amorous sports, and noble souls when they arc reduced & 
to poverty by charitably giving away their riches r 
to the needy are all acknowledged to be extremely <B 
lovely and beautiful notwithstanding their tender and ,T 
delicate physical appearance. » 

Purport. A person reduced to poverty on ac- |t 
count of his charitably giving a wav his rich's is all the 
more praiseworthy for that. 


i 




Quoted anonymously by Ballabkadeva in Ins Su.hJ, l ukit l irjili (R*jf- 
ftfrsrfa I No. 3+57), by Abhimrngupta (srrSfSRijjj) ia his com- & 
mentary of Dhcinnydloln (s^TRto), and by qcm'ift’T in his 
It is ascribed to in the at No. 1529. 







I ' #3|r^(rl q^FTt Wt 1 

| ^RRifOTf Wfft ^KfiRWWI 
| ^I%F?!TfS^TqiS^S #PTR- 

wrr ^?Pr ^ *r#rcfcr ^ «^n 

3 K# 3ft *i? (str) % gsfor *foi 
mm imt s, m vnm it si# ^ *r$rfr 
towr tor ^irarai 11 |tt% fa«r ihn 
t fo mt ®pr 3TK JTIrf *T3«HTf% w 4k 

^rftsrrc i h *\ » 

In straitened circumstances a man is oven anxious 
to collect the empty husks, but afterwards when he 
is master of enormous wealth he will attach no more 
importance to the whole earth than to a piece of dry 
straw. It is, therefore, quite clear that the value 
of a thing is altogether dependent upon the wealthy or 
penurious condition of man. 

PURrORT. 

Strictly speaking, things possess no absolute value 
in themselves, but they are valued more or less accord¬ 
ing to the straitened or affluent circumstances of their 
owners. 


L Cf.—“ jM * am anr i 

*tw «rc«rr, «ru rat «irt ii ” (eftw vft). 






•nf^VtVML 1 


m^\ fare jjj 

fRfol #FF5 PR I W- | 
Pffl qRqt ^ WFt «n*P$ : Wpt | 
^ sfa ii n II 1 

| 

I ^\m \ qte 3 tr ^ w $i*it J 

| <ft *m 5Tc*n&T WftrT 'ft'TOT #, wffe ? 

2 ) 

mm *n?F$H<n% **% jp 


Oh king ! if thou art anxious to milk the cowcarth, ^ 
please not to fail to take the greatest possible care of ^ 
her calf (the people)-, for, it is only by the proper nouri- jjj 
shment of the people that the land can be made to ^ 
supply you with all your wants and luxuries like the $ 
famous plant of wondrous virtues known as Kalpalatd. jjj 

_t 


Cf.*—(a) 11 m < n% j r jnnW'fajJ'i i jjj 

<tT5Pntfraim5itf i ” ^ 

( 'RW i ). jfJ 
(i) “ irnmar^rc: i j»j 

ft^ramn ft ftpRsk n " ()• «! 



HnrJfawitaH, i 


I ^ <rw 1 

I ^<fa ^[«fro *TfFTF I ftcWT! I 

I J^f^RRJTF ^ S'Ffrffc- » 
| %^rr ii w ii | 

§ mm 5Rfr ffrmMi*xfcm m %ft fawnm, to 

Jjj ft^T m $£t ^fi m sfr^H, jjj 

far*T5qq 4l ^ff W TR- g 

^Tm*TTft 3Rfa> W?% ^«T*TR&T \ IIWII J 

' The policy of kings resembles a prostitute in its ?P 
(! being both true and false, cruel and kind, mciuful and & 
(! unmerciful, covetous and munihetnt, and expensive fll 
»i and lucrative (lit. full of plentiful resources). jj) 

f! Purport. The policy of kings is never constant j^l 
(! and assumes innumerable masks like those of a pios- jj) 

titute as the y serve the i r lesp ectn e purposes^_jp 

f! Also stands in tlie l’ancbatantra (I 4 > i) and the Hitopade^a |J) 

( II. 166 ) ([ jp 

. j Cf—( g) “The \er> science of Governmc nt is the science of 

}} concealing truth ’ ( Lrntst M Utia\(is. Look I\ 31 

' Ch IV Bv Lord L}tton ) fll 

(b) “njSwjpu si^gJTfm^Trf^r gft u»nnTfr jtjuS- th 

1*it *riNwr: i R 
Hftfa s? snffaqrenqir Nto fsnfa- Ip 
( Rg^^r.ii’ 3 ) 

( ’farnsTCri^ usirrau ^ 

«I For the everchanging masks of a prostitute, cf.— 

J! (a) “ rjffcpfasm?’* jr. smiw um?nr: ^5fg?rft3 K 

1 j ^ cfctf«rei% fUTt^T- I IT 

(< ^ i & 

I s ?§t stfijft mu $) 

(5 (wnrctfireraCT ). jj} 

(f (&) ’• ijut tmn tkt »iw=rf «w slffopw^s waufr 31 

* swpfn^s^i ik 

wstf *ra% R 

a fl»wr ii ’ (usmwnt: ?^w). S' 

14 






wiRf tr 4 tnt 

foRTOR =q | ^ ^ siffff: 

^ 5 ^f qrf’WkB^i11 '«- ii 

fad ( * ) W ( 3^ ^mi\ 3TTfTT % 

afk <TBd WKFkfr ^f> ), ( * ) §*?*T, ( 5 ) TO- 
nfe WR, (^)^T, ( <0 dfr 3?fc ( O **3TTOT 
% *TspT wn^\ dfi M dd£r u^rr *fow&£\ tort 
II v* II 

What for have they served the kings who have 
not learnt to cherish authority (or power to command), 
fame, charity, enjoyment, and the desire of protecting 
Brahmans and friends ? 


S This stanza is quoted anonymously by Ballabhadeva in bis r 
Subhdshitdrali (mvfcmS ) ( No. 3229. B. S. S. No. XXXI.). J 
Cf.—“ am 3m tisfl st, msmrsTT 4k i §) 

TSTVl'O 5*R, Ik II ” $ 


IS^^SSRKI 







ww pPwsTifofar ^4 Jtsst 
^W# JJ^s#sfa ftcRt im 
| m f^i f^Jit 

; ffrr f«rr m mr- 1 ^ w <rctPpjrafo 

ssift 354 ^ ii w ii 

^ $3 faqrarc %< ssrc* f^r fan \ ^ *ft ?rr 
$isptt pr^r 3^r fa? 

sttto, <tf3 ^f^3R gfoftrcro tot ^ ^ 
TOfa stc^Ct *m \ I m! w $n- 

sfcff ^ 4'R «FRpfr% 3TFT f??r <$TO *Tcf TO1% 
to 1 # snTO * t% **€# $w TOt ^ sgro 
3T^t TOT 'T^'fT^T ^ 3TTTTTO f ft RTO TO* 

TOrer% w v% u 

Thou art sure to get the quantity of wealth 
whether small or great according to thy preordained 
fortune; and it can never be more nor less no matter 
thou art cast into the midst of a sandy desert, or on 
the top of the famous golden mountain, the Meru. 
Thou shouldst therefore be patient and firm so as not 
to humiliate thyself before the wealthy. Can’st thou 
see that a pitcher can fetch only the same quantity of 
water without any .regard to its being sunk into a 
well or sea ? 

Cf‘«reri5rar3fa ^ ^rrsf$% „ 

nisq <rc* w%i <jjwr fttnisfr mi ; 
srerFtrft H^r: fait^ =rwrr3 I 

fvns^srrf jtw 3^ ff mrsii” j 





| r#T ST sim: I | 

| forofeTOCTit v it | 

| it hetot ! s*r ^i<rat% straif m 'iwra ansft | 

It *Tf *RT WTO £ff STFRlt \ ftf RT^'TT | 

11 t% im^t jt%t | 

| 3RKJFT fJTITT WTO itf *5 II II | 

(H vrrapr i jp 

J arrf«rrT^^ ^tfT>%^t smterr ^rrrr *rt*n | 

5 3T^cT | ii $ 

(t £ 

^ It is a well-known fact that thou alone art the £ 
q» only support of the ClmtaJca, why then, oh best of the jjp 
(jj rain-clouds, art thou now waiting to hear our humble 
$ rcqtiests in order to quench our thirst ? 

« Purport. It is no use waiting for the humble 
J entreaties of our dependents. 

| -—- 

GJ The verse is quoted anonymously in the 3TT|j :, TT'T5T% at No. 782. 

fH Cf.—(<*) “<h> if tsnfr Rrsfi fai i 

g* fcm *rr *tr> jurur ii ” 

{N (33CqRPPt?% i c ). 

(? 0 >) “ ^?r: s^Tsjr: ifttr: nfur: g*rr: I 

2 <r*riSrt ^rr^eW. shtIsr: ii ” 

(g (5*TrR?RrS: 1 \c\). 

ij 0 ) “<rcrs> r trsu* ?r ^ 1 

5 »TfRi fsnk firTiOTf d'Tisft sff?q^ ^tr?37wsim »” 

2 ( I \ )• 




tif^^^ aF i aF Me F eey^s^ief 





*TO*Nto?rai I 


$ stpw sr^m^r foi sw wt- 
n*%r fl »m% sf 5 %tt?»tt 1 
^ftffepTCI##?! Wtf WrT ffh- 
l*rr *r *i wrfo ^ <n*r 3# irr # 
3 H II Vi II 

I ^raw;! HT^rpr wra to; wt^t w- 
^ 1 srrato 3 ^ sreto fcr f, <tf§ ?fi^ to •rfr 
fft I ftoft m fftt fa to HTfr 3RJls| 

w?j?rt fto tot f fa i^t tomre to 
qto’?1 f*?to t to! 3^r 3to f fa to to 
to^T to toft 2toT% JR ^f H <\\ w 

*TRT^ I 

^1%°: fa fantorc =*t| f^r^% arrSi^t frum 

3T II 

Friend Chat aka! please to cease crying for a 
moment and carefully listen to my counsel. There 
are many clouds in the sky, but all are not alike *, 
there are some which cover the entire earth with rain, 
whereas others thunder only in vain without giving 
a single drop of water; thou shouldst therefore be a 
little considerate in tin entieatics so as not to cry so 
pitiouslv before every cloud thou seest. 

Cf.—(") “srsr^nrfoTtorcrs^: 1 

\27% 3?Tf 1% 3fWT- CTTt'T 'W 11 ” 

(«wretrc«trai^: 1 

(/<) vie*ma< <?vf 

g ^HP«t?<usoT35rn^*iaisit5fir4 srr> uCTtsrwrf 

2 ffj'irr. 1 c*'\ i” (fnifaTraS:). » 

w*str : «sti^fiF*sfef^a9*^«s^9es^^*^^»^%KS : l 
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IT 

I ^+V J W*WK ,I TfW WTtft- 
! frr q ^r i f^qq^Myf^r 
| ft I^RJPIR II «* II 


fa#rw * ^fWT, mr^r^T wr 
4tt <T^ft% fafarT 3?P> fHT, 4 r SSPT 

3 ?rfW ^ ^rr ^ f^ toI iivui 

Evil persons are naturally inclined to be cruel, 
quarrelsome without cause, ardently longing for the 
wealth and wife of others, and very envious of the 
prosperity of their relatives and friends. 


Cf-—(«) “ i 

tfrsfa^ivjjUfpsf 'rrfrsT qqi n qv* 11 ** 

(ftjcfllf). 

(/<) “ vta f2 far vtf* qqr qfif i 
qfra a^q«rqgq# arq> 11 
g^r q<j« ft u,*#; a?rtcri 


qifqrq srr^ f*pr * mia 8 


(tfsq> #p. 


■feS‘^ 5 aF : t 3 £ 5 : : 




w 




trfcrci ifor- # f^*rePl * ^pfot-ii^ii 


| rasra.?!^ vft ^ *g«t at treat t lt a w a>t3% 
| *fart i *FTTfr % *m ww r 

| # ifam Wt wn m<& *n*nfoR 

| jttsrt ?rfr ^tt n w 

An evil person though well educated ought always 
to be avoided by the wise. Is a venomous snake less 
dreadful than ever on account of its bearing a precious 
gem in its hood ? 


Quoted under I 'tthmh ( qttPfrft;) in the Subhmlutip ali (gurft- 
trrafrl VVt )• and under m the S,drnga<lhai apaddhntt ( Wf- 

)• It is also lound.m some copies of the H itnpadese ( f^'phj) 
and the Cluinalcimialala ( ( ). 

Cf.—('0 “ PTttnraS'q ^?#i: i 

n *n^*t n R ” 

( W%5t1f^55T%S^TTgHT& )• 
(6) “ j^ 5 r fsur^ * f%^Twr: ma** 11 H ” 

(c trttr) 

(r) “ setupt nfft 

I 

<«fai*pt»Ttrm*3 ftwwit:nM *pt 

3 n " i vi{* ). 





?firf ffafa g&qil 

% Thwt g gTW^ f' H 

mrerft ft i fafero^fewar hrl 

ItF jfolfrfr fjft TO 

gfatf gt i^^rrfer: u <& u 

fd, srahraremt s*r, *r m 

#, ft^T, *flTO5t T, fiR- 

STfiw#, StfJT ( 3^3* ) ^ 

fTW, 5P 3^- 

STFTfo #T# Pf[ WT^T JfifT teTI II <0* II 

vrrgT^ i 

4dr < iW& ^ofN?t %5T ^tpt^ 

^srcjt ami I n "x n 

The bashful are considered as stupid, the devotee 
as hypocrite, the pious as deceitful, the brave as cruel, 
the considerate as foolish, the sweet-tongued as poor, 
the highsouled as proud, the eloquent as garrulous, and 
the contented as weak. What qualification of the good 
is there which is not stigmatised by the evil ? 

Quoted under Bhartnhari ( rrtfft) in the fiiibfiiishitdrali (grjjr- 
firarafa ) at No. 464. 

Cf.—(a) “Bad men give themselves no rest until they have done 
their utmost to make others as bad as themselves. " 

( U. S. Brown ). 

(6) “ Hwrcspd genr: ” 

(sfrarkvr?# <mro>) 

(c) “ g>nTi% f^Tr§ ” 

(t c\. )* 






| ft^TrTF | 

li 'ffift 1 qSL-33331 ^ ft #t *RI £ 

I quftr eft^r ft* i qf? | 
ft Pit: ggfcn tpjftr ft qrcs% | 

! j *ftqr *rft_ft. I 

i: ft ^ffrriTv^ 11 $ 

l! r v . .. .. a 

$ TO frPTC ^^FTT^T, p^T fITO qffiTOT, TO 8> 

| tot, pc *r tr?m <fM*TTmT, to ftfq* | 

| BSRiNiT, 3TT>BTOT, 3 tT*T f^JT | 

| TOT 4rc 3T<TO ftfo; ^rpn - fBT * ft^TT | 

|t \ TOfai ?fcni^T ihtCt *tto J 

| ttitto n ^ n jj) 

$ An\ Kind ot mu niuu ill m compensated by jj 
® avarice, mu In tltcut, pi nance In tiutli, pil^iiniaqx s b\ jp 
$ purity of heu.it, ulitms In ^oodm "m ornaments by 8) 
t) fame, wealth bj sound li.umm; and tit ith b\ disiepute. IP 


Tins Man/ i w'l ill w quoad mom monslv in the Stirngatlhai a 
paddhati ( K<njf-r I ) is also found in the Shadratm 

Oft? I \) 

For “ IT, ’ < f— 

“ t^Tir ?je #i^rr d ttiotmt ijorr: i 

^t*r: ift farr s’rPftfaH*? n (Miartm )• 

For “ guffW *131$ * f% *1°^:. ’ c f — 

“tm id uanu, in man and women 
Is the immidiati lend of tluir souk. 

(bhakespearc, Oiholio, in., d.l 


IS 




XV* «fift^ r wn 

t 

farawt | 

*rcT 5 ??iR 5 ^ ^rrfffr i | 

5S^mnr>i : fRR5%:_i*Fft ggifoi- | 

w- ^ nqra m § ii^ii I 


forowcH i?f^r ^tn, q>rc =# fate | 
if €r, src*to, fasnfR 5^, jp 

f>W TORC, ^foft 4 h PT| 

% ST^T tfoFT fa *% *RH ^ *3*^ | 

Wi^t II II I 

My mind is extremely pained at the sight of (1) $ 
the moon devoid of all glory in the course of a day, (2) f> 
a woman who has lost all charms of youth, (3) a tank J 
without the presence of lotuses, (4) a handsome face * 
without learning, (5) a master anxious to hoard up a 
money, (6) a gentleman harassed with penury, and (7) a jfj 
courtier disposed to do ex ll to othcis, th 


* The reading r^ffrr^ is here adopted hum Ituyyala b Alankdia- T 
sarvasvam ( 

This sloka which is quoted under *Tif r §t m the Srhlnishitaiah Jr 

! () of Ballabhadcva, at No. 345\ and anonymously in the 3) 
Kdi'IPPral'&w (^rSMfl^ItT) of Mammata, the AlunLaiatcuratavam $ 
( J of Ruyyanaka, the ('(ta/iotancuhancluf a (g’^iuroi- jj) 

^tijspl) of Vaidyanatha, and the Kdnjainadijia qnsqqqrq;) 0 f Go- 
vinda, forms the 7th stanza of the A'htaratnn (sq-tef). It stands 
under *FRft in the ^'w^irT at No. 1530. ff) 

Cf—ijtqsTT. tr^tH ftq sqrrqqs i u. 

ftqqtTfar ^ *trqr n ” K 

(g»TT^=irq[§ •)• 







m 


?T ?fs^#TRRfr#it ^R fg- 
3TR I shrift HR m- 

spp: II «t« II I 


Sf% fi#u 3TT^ m* 3TTfT% #TT^RT 

3r^Tt<ft ^ V%Cr ^ 5ffa^ fTsnsrm *rr foaW ^mr jjj 
m$R # ^pr^nr n <\* w jjj 

Kings in their anger have as little regard for their j^ 
kinsmen and friends, as fire can be said to have for jjj 
those who feed it with sacrificial offerings. <j) 

Purport. Kings when angry are never to be 
trusted by any, not even by their own kith and kin. 


Quoted under Bh irtrihari ( VTrj?re ) m the Sd r ngadharapaddhati 
( tflf-WSft I and under the Panchat'XnUa () in the 

SubhdthitdeaU (gRffarrafr I ). The stanza is found in the 
Panchatantra- 

* Of.—(i) “ Jfm trsrf nun ” (»tpr) 

(b) “ Be guarded with inonarchs, for, they are like firej 1 
which blazelh but destroyeth. M 
(•') “ fnn'h fsmgw >”pm* ijgr. n {o\ h >» 

( trrRmftr {). 

(</) “ tnrr fJrf tre y* *r" ( f*ram v{v»), 



m 




4 

« 


# 4 rtf 4 ?rff i 

ilFguSffft 4 #4 umit ; nfw- 
T 94[W qnp^iTT ^tpRnr^T- 
4*4= II \C II 

%*M ( , rof «fcr 3frr ^ *rtf*T- 




ft 
« 
ft 
« 

It 
% 

j| *RT#i *r'r 3FT**T f I 'FTTTfi *mi¥i WM sfTSR'F f* flTO, 

ft $n vm ftor, 

j§ <rc win vm fifar, wrffo ifrrc | 

j| ft^pr 3TT* 3T^^ |1W jffasfifa jjj 
ft srrar % h^ n I 

ft Ir 

rN The sen ant il keeping quiet is soon nieknimed as ft 
ft dumb, if eloquent Ik is ucuscd of being talkative, it lv 
4 keeping too near to lus nnistu Ik is eh u^cduith impu* ^ 
$ dence, if remaining at a dist met he is blamed of bash- £ 
(| fulness, if forbearing he is thought to be tumd, and bold *] 
so as not to bear without a muimur the admonitions of 
his master he is suic to be stigmatisi d as a low-born £ 
fellow. Wc should therefore beai in mind th it the ait ft 
of serving anothci is (\tumel\ difficult bung simply $ 
mcompiehensible Men In h mud plnlosopln is. ft 

The last hue is also louud m the Ilitopadua (TfSTT^tt) Verse ft 
147, 13ook II., and tlu PanchatanUa ]. gS5. •) 

Cf.—“ BJT^ITT hr?: #45# P*f: $4f;g=e#r I th 

^44t« rrawfir. ’sqwtfsrcrjfa: u ” 2 

t «n#^ii4?wrr«f^r) ^ 

css^^ssa- 


i • 

ft 

ft 


i 







sjFsrra- 

ll%E|IHf^- 
H ’fanpk 5fl- 


I 3OT; 'p<%f??t, ^3 fr^' f^r 

| ftpp srrartt, %fftlt ^ w g®i^ft 

15? ffewr w ^ «fi ngsq f® 53 =t<f 

1 ii <w ii 

J W5T«T « 

Q" ^ _, 

ai ;fte ^Tcfr ii 

§ No one can < vet live witl^ t j ie ] east con \onience 

(Si and comfort in the sen ice 0 it- sight) of a wicked 
? person who has (1) proved him lse ]f t0 be the fruitful 
(| source of all e\ils, (2) set himself quite free from the 
bonds of morality, (3) added a d rea t deal to the store of 

2 vices done in his previous exist( nce> found himself, 
^ by a special grace of good fortu ne> j n a sudden turn of 
(p affluent circumstances, and (5) ^iven i anous proofs of 
^ his bitter hatred of all kinds of n ier it s . 

FvRrORT. None can ever ’^ c happy in the service 
of an c\ il pi rson _ 

5 OuoK <1 aiionvmoii'-K m Hu '''\,bh l h J iit < nah (fJJtrfwrafa), at 
(t No. 441. 

(JJ Poi llu jH.mil of tin M.ui/.i, cl 

(J! ^ 1C *°u boin w letch, 

m Unit liom Ins mi an degree ij ses jt omc 

0) To unexpected ruln-s, treats 1^ 1S s j avcs 

2 \\ ltli barbarous and unbound^ insolence.” 

(1 lie Plays of A esc hy] us , p. 157 ). 









scr f far- 

jRft ^ n fore? 

^s^nra; ti v ii 

ftmt mw sr* im«t«l 

^iff fisafl, ^ *bfr 

Srn^fTr ^FTf% tfJTR *n$W WR 3fK iV s&RftWff 

IS ft%cr^r pi ^flt ^ *°» 

(H 

| The friendship of ‘ the wicked and the good is 
A just like the changing slj la ^ ow of the first and second 
jj halves of a day; for, ii 11 the former case it gradually 
^ diminishes from much tk° little, whereas in the latter it 
(jjj grows from little to mucl 1 - 

$ 

5 

(* 

G 

« 

US 

« 

i* 

I 


Cf.—(a) “ UTT-JT^t M<St-.|fcsr*l*k | 

TOftroqfafrj*l4hT «!3*fiWt II M 1 " 

i (tfrcSsrcWejwtf 

(*) “a^iriOTirfire^S fal ’Tfl^rg fh^trn stStj^bt” 

(«fcfa*TR3ir Vol. I., No. 5). 

i 

(c) “jfrt*Tfrs%TTT55 ir^ 1 


*tff^f^rnrPRra3 

$ 


^ UT? it ” 

(5*rmrai%:). 




: *52S :z *2*S :: Z52F^S&- 



wiAkwAw i w 

#TPU ffmWftspTr fa^lT# 

ftft spiffr ii ^ ii 

SRSjfa 3°T, 3T3 4 r *T3Fm 3?q% affair 

f^rfi to^t% wt, **& sfa s*m, $m afk 
§3fc r^i^ifr%wr n $\\\ 


Though the deer, the fish and the good are respec¬ 
tively maintaining their peaceful lives by living upon 
grass, water, and contentment; yet the huntsman, the 
fisher, and the bad (literal!}', cheat) are enemical to 
them without having any cause whatever tor it. 


* 1 

Quoted under Bhartrihari (i^ JIT) in the Subha4it4vali ( 5*frft- j . 
at No. 422. and anonymously in the Kavy&nus&san (aprs’HTJ* | * 
JTTJH) of V&gbhatta- The verse also stands in the Suktavali J J 
( ^rf>T^5r). & 








^R5[ wreffr jftfo fflqgar 
f%qt mtfaft T f^ftmr- 

, *rfrF: if^pT ^T^RTRH^ 

' #g%frf>; t# ^ fcrcrN ft#- 

5 °n^»rt 4b*it to n v< ii 

*rto% toTO 3rtom, tot% gw* snfa, 
*ptof% wt ro<*r, tor^r °tot, to * 1 %, 

SlWT^hT B*T, fttofaft BTrP, BIB^f 

u 4rc ^tNTt BBtor gtf wcm, % Bpr to bc3TO*t 

| toBHt 3TC TOW f » ^ \\ 

$ 

Bow to those good persons who are masters of the 
following merits viz. (1) to be anxious of mixing with 
gentlemen, (2) to be fond of good attributes in others, 
(3) to be humble before the elders, (4) to be ardently in 
love of knowledge» (5) to be satisfied with the enjoy¬ 
ment of their lawful wives, (6) to be afraid of getting a 
bad name in the world, (7) to be in sincere devotion of 
Shiva, (8) to be able to control their senses, and (9) to 
avoid the company of the bad! 


This stanza which is quoted anonymously in the <S 'uhlul'lntdrali it 
( at No. 2944 is also found in the M thumitaba (nfR[2^) 


i, and the Saptaratna ( ^TflTiT). 

lerV* 


J 


=ees :: e*j5 : 



Profr wr ^m- 

l?n gft fw?: i q*T% ^rfasfM- 
^ ^ Jif^r^N fe j^rjt- 

TO( II ^ II 

frn^T^T %f, ^4% WW OT, WW 
^rgfi, ^r to, &m tfrft am mm 
IT5Tcm3TT% Sflorlf II S3 || 

Fortitude in adversity, humbleness in prosperity, 
eloquence in council, bravery in war, strong desire 
for fame, and waim attachm* nt to Sastraic learning, 
are the natural attributes of noble-minded (great- 
minded) persons. 


The SctTVffadhai op arfdhaU ( $TTfp-K'fgT?r: I ?ot, ) quotes it under 
Bhartrihari (n^r). and the Svbh,Hutarali (HwbraWfa: I *V®) 
i ( under Mendhaka ). The sloka is also found in the Hitopadesa 

i ?w> 

For the idea of the 1st line, cf.— 

“ To hold on with fortitude in one condition and sobriety in 
2 the other is a proof of a great sou ].', ( The Meditations of 

2 Marcus Aurelius, p- 17). 









m 


jrpt sfsga sss'PKt for 

frfr #f R# wf ^F3W^ : I 
' 313^t S3 FTT ftpft PmRP <FPTT: 

r<t1%rW f^wftRraspfPr^ ii^«ii 

^ rY t ^ T ^R, SR 3RW Sc^R, RTRT T%CT RPR 

^ md ^t^t^rtt, p: rt *Rnt 

JTOT¥.RT, frrfaTR, f?RRl|?r *rw- 

^T wffin % StTOItW ecS^iR RRRfft RTCC 
t, T^ffo Rft fl% H ^ II 

Who has ever taught the good (1) to conceal 
their charity from the public, (2) to show due respect 
and hospitality to their guests, (3) to make no mention 
of the favours they have done to others, (4) to disclose 
to the world at large the obligations in which they have jj) 
^ been placed by their fellowmcn, (5) to feel no sort of 
* pride in their being rich, and (6) to talk respectfully 
(gj of others ? 

Purport. The aforesaid Asidhdrd (3Tf%*rn;r) vow 
is quite natural with the good and virtuous. 

Quoted anonymously in the &ubhddntdwah I ), 

and the Kuvalaydnanda ( sf^shti^ )• 

For “ WR Jt*07T ” cf— 

“ Let your charitable gifts be anonymous gifts- 

( Alexander Dumas). 

For the 2nd lino of the stanza, cf.— 

“ He who has received a kindness should remember it for 
ever, and he who has conferred it should instantly forget 
it, if the former would bear the character of a good man, 
and the latter avoid that of a paltry spirit. ” ( The Oration 
of Demosthenes ftpon the crown ). 




■<a=^asfega 6afcg a Kfe g » afc^»^a cfe ga 6>gfia 6fct 

ft «sftc^»p ftrcftr p’Tt^pnPi- 
fr 5% uc*rr wr^ft f^fsrftrsfjT^# 5 ?- 
l r?ft ^F 5 T ffr : ^wf^FT 
^ irrfwrt 

M %\ II 

Jric5^7r% fpi 3H&, * 

snm% ^R^rar, 5 ^ HrWPBB, r 

'T^5*T%, sjvgfffrW, 3TTC *>H 3TBT **q \^~ 

% f^nfr 3 ^c*b #rr$t m fft t h ^ u 


Without any regard to wealth, the hands of the 
good are naturally adorned In due charity, the heads 
by obedient bow to their elders, the mouths by 
speaking out truth, the ears by hearing the Sfastras, the 
victorious arms by matchless valour, and their hearts 
by good moral character. 


I 

I 


Cf—“ w<W 7R UR )pnru | 

•TPTCT » 5 ^ UIU wqnr f% ” 

( gurTWR*n»*Turc’ VRtt )• 





•flfa*HW»H I 


e=Sfr W teS3Kfed 


*Rcg vm\ M 

3fl<Tr§ ^ ^r^T^NrrT^Tgll^^H 


WW JT^ri^mT m ^*T^% tfqTT #T3T jjj 
Starart, <r<3 3jrT^r^^ ^ m tr?^ <T#<T$rst% $ 
flJTH cfjstw ^&TTf II ^ II I 


In prosperity the heart of the groat becomes as 
tender as a lotusflower, whereas in adversity it assumes 
the adamantine hardness ol a mountain slab. 


Quoted under Bliartrihxri {) in thfc Snbh,Uhit ( }vali 

( gmfarrcfo), at No. 200 . 

Cf.—C a ) “ «**rtr <ft«r* fas w*raqrc 1 

gjwt wr <rrb |Nt m« 11 

(35F^rq ) 

(J)“It is the part of a great mind to he temperate in 
prosperity, resolute in adversitv. ’’ ( Seneca ) 

For the latter half of the stanza, Cf.— 

“ qfir% tnwwPt 1 

«wtrt imur fit n&t nr 11 ” (ar=mra%) 

J £5£5= : *5 







hktoimRi 4f**m ’mt JTrotfa ?t 
ari^ gsm^TF. 

^ ^ i 


» 


grgi 


__ W>RlfTPrap#f 
3H^ j?rww*m41tw- 

fn: rp#f| 3fR^ II %3 || 

3Rt j=H <T« ffSSS <TT *TT*f ft*!R ^ ^ff 

TfrTi 4 k 5 W 'TfT pi *rCr m 4 \ w > 

| 3n%^»mjf 4 k wit 5tst% 

$ gm TOi^ fr *M ^snrrif ^ fr 3m, # 

i stw ^t 4 \ farcir *fa#fr Ctff 11^11 | 

71 A rain-drop if thiown upon a rodhot iron is even F 
5 deprived of its own existence- wheieas if it happens to |J 
? fall upon the leaf of a lotus plant it soon assumes the S' 
ftf appearance of ,i beautiful pcail, and the same is again 3) 
turned into a real pi' ill it it chances to drop into the S 
mouth of a seash elj m the auspicious time of the Swati & 
star . It is therefoie to be inferred that the bad, $ 
mediocie, and good attnbutes of .1 thing are al\va\s to 
be traced to the comp in\ it kc < ps. Jp 


I 


The verse stands in the Panclntantra (j { | u ), 
and is quoted from that work b> WfJ^C at No 330- 

Cf.—( « ) “ 'W'i ?rr?*pr rrftw 'ir^r 5g*sr««t ^ 

I 

dir dro-l^f suj $r,u?4 wifc rz&rzmwwnw 

<jrw*m< usr " ( svTrmrww^ruK ). 

( l> ) Would you juiLe a man 5 find out who his friends are.’ - 

( Tuition ) 

( < ) “ ft 1 touch my hand to a hoard, tlure is only a blunt 
sound but if 1 loin h it lithe kc \ ot an instiuimnt there is a 
music il sound. And tin elket pioduccd upon a person by that 
which he conic s 111 < ontuet dcpi ndsupon what there is to be touched ' 

( H. W. Beecher 

(d ) “ A man is known by the company he keeps. 

t N. V. I’aj) it s Beauties oi English jitc rature- ) 

Tin r is a Spanish proverb which s n «, 

‘'Tell me who vuu h\e with and I will tell you who you are.” , 


^5 









*F jftBRf^i^: to s pit ^f- 
fedtoifd fRW3R[ > #rTW# 

1^ ^ ^Rto ^ torT for¬ 
feit II %£ II 

3^ awrc# r^T *m # ^f\ 5 ^, *#*$ 

3TT^mf ^ 3W f^T TO* *fl #, 3JK 3TVTT%- 

<Pir g^nraV* sto ?afc # *ct m ^r^rt 

TOTfT TO SSR* fa# 3<RTOT#T 
smr ft# II II 

The name of a son is only deserved by him who 
^ pleases his father by his good actions; that of a wife 
by her who is entirely bent on looking after the welfare 
of her husband-, and that of a friend bv him who is 
equally sincere in adversity and prosperity, but the 
enjoyment of these three gifts (*. c■ an obedient son, a 
loving wife, and a sincere friend) is only granted 
to virtuous persons. 

Quoted anonymously in the Subhashitdvah(§rnrqapU5r)at No. 2929 
Cf—“w gfsrftaft *r. qfj utrfwre. i 

u hwt dr rT*qr. «r *rrdr ^ (q^a^ I 

For the 2nd line. Cf—(«) “ «IT uftflar '"T*Jtorar I 

«r f r?oir(t mrfisrrtr 11 ” 

(tmrafr^mir i *») 

(i^itoqnjTTtoTr qnrcrrr ur am'&ar ^rfh-Tr ” 

(ua^jafagoKfqH i ) 

For the 1st line Cf—“ drs^i: j^nr srfaa dr a tovi jqi%jua." 

(q^faq i { i v i) 

For the 3rd line, Cf-—(a) “A friend in need is a friend in deed ' Uh 
(b) “Be the same to your friends m prosperity and adversity ” f) 

( Periander. G. T.) 







wt % s i4t 4f m *rr itf foi | 

sqM *tM .11 wt 4 fp ’TtH | 

qr ^ 4r im *TJ5t f| 

qf it ^ii I 

*T3«T$r w<ftt% ftto *tt m.wn | 

I 3TR qT f^TcT, to<TT% m *?T f *TT « 

ftsto; to *n m *it ^t, aft* toto | 
Ijj *tt <n tfrOt *u #ap$ f?n n \\ u | 

*rraf*r i | 

jtiTtwfw wt to | 

*RT, JPR 3fn # mm faffa" I 

*rto wr *fi#rtoi ^ to to *rft, torn | 

3?fc *n*tf ^T H<T^TT II 11 | 

A wise man should worship either Vishnu or 
Shiva; make friends with a kin” or a hermit; inhabit 
a town or a forest-, and seek the company of a hand¬ 
some wife or a mountain den. 

Purport. ATman should either enjoy the -world 
or give it up altogether. In the fomer case, he should 
worship Vishnu, befriend a king, inhabit a town, and 
marry a handsome woman; whereas in the latter, he 
should worship Siva, befriend a hermit retire to forest, a. 
and live in a mountain cave. 

Cf.—“ q% ><u wlrfr fs^r qr *infr ^srr m Vm m i 

q-^r f%«jrSK«nf?rr^Tr spft qi m Jtqffot qRrsf ii ” ffi 

(f \ qfcur.) 3j 

Mark that the 4tli tharana of this verse exactly corresponds jf) 
with the 2nd charana of our text. ff 









•ISF^fteFFcT* ^PSPIt 

?*n#*RppRt fwr- 
w-i1 gi^ftwtas- 

+ gRR^Pp#3P?W35 *RP 

iwif sprTfi ^i*rar= ^ 

sfar Il'S" II 

zm <T*35TOi 3 * 113 ^ 1 $ 

srf^f^ 35#n§, ^RfltRn^ ms 

T^Tf?R f^T ^R^gE 3 ^T% 

3T*fT 3THNH^T $fT < F# ^ 10 . SfTWR^ 

3?T^TT# TR^jfad 3TK 3RTg% mRjffa JTjJWTO 

^fT ? II vso » 

i. Where arc they who do not worship the wonderful 
(| virtues of the good that proto their greatness by 
2 humility, disclose their merits b}- dwelling at large 
$ upon the qualifications ot others, achieve their ends by 
ft helping the undertakings of their fellowmen, and throw 
? back the blame entirely upon the shoulders of their 
$ detracting enemies with a patient heart ? 

Quoted anonymously in the Hubhd-hitdvali ( ) at - 

® . No. 286. 2) 

Cf.—(a) “ qrrfffgrrsvrfrcsR 

snpu: w<Jim Pwwmafa ^ 

gq<^5<er3<% 

( SflrmfppmivrrnK ^ > \{) 

For the fiist line, Cf.—“ noir -f SgffsW =T Sf^IK $uw- »« 

*nrvr ” « ( Crr^tniftl ^-inreftff { gif). J 

For the 3rd lind ot the stanza, Cf.—“In taking revenge, a man 
is but even with his enemy; but 1:1 passing it over, he is superior* $ 
for, it is a prince’s part to pardon."’ ij 
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iroforaifcrat i 


W 
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>?#W TOFRT. Wfew sPTPffa- s 
I 4ft fwfMl W i mw- SlfSW- i 
1 Sgfefa: W 'fttWfftoiR 11^ II s 


S 


a?i% mv fs ^ p$3n% |, sfft jjj 

| 3R5% *R |TT JJcpR ^ *ft T^TR $ 

I # W'Wi ^ M*T ^SRUff jpnc I 

S *&W f fa TOST qROl wm TOIST SfRlfai ? 


| wl u*\ W 

S As trees bend downwards at fruiting season, and § 
2 new clouds lower to earth when carrying rain, so good jjj 
(J[ men instead of being proud of their affluence, naturally *p 
become meek and humble in prosperity. Humility is 3) 

quite natural with the benevolent. ^ 

$ 

-- _ - --gl 

i 

“The indentical stanza occurs in the S^untuld ( flgp^rr )" ^ 

/ lt r r > .** 


JS 


9 

% 

l 

9 

9) 


( K. T. Telang.) 

(I Cf.—(a) “ an^TOfifar. *t=r TFmfbJT *rc<n: i 

a jjgpff qiftirawirf^r: ii ^ ii " 

(| (>f2^n»w ) 

(6) qj ggggw 3F?_ q^ftqrfft i 

(wr) Ora?rrPr) (ftr) (w) 
ffa?»rr? gjfoapii n?nryuf <* faferi u c\ ii 
() ( w»if) (on fita) (fir^srafa) 

( Slrt^n^W uiuwHn-fl * ) 

re _ 

17 


$ 
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ifol 5T fo^T flM 3 

I f^Tlfrt fR: fSRIWlf 
3 ^*#T II II 

sRwiqRm ?Tr3^f% ^rMt ym vm 
tf ftrrl w>&% ^Ct itf t #tt 

cfcftt 4 *r ^fr irfl ^r ^ ^ ^ 

st^t *ft x dww>n w>#r 

^ sferr h ^ 11 

The body of those who are bent on sympathising 
with the misery of othcis is tendi red b< autifu] by the 
peiformance of good to olh( rs <ind not by the appli¬ 
cation of sandal powder, the ears by heating the 
Sastras and not by the w<aung ol lings; and the hands 
by giving in chant) to the nt edy and not by adorning 1 
them with a pan of bracelets. 1 


Hr! Cf.—far: jp 

S qhwtR n»fer =r«»: 1 a 

]g 'di'Ritnr f^r itr: S 

g 'farorcraftt fnW’ 

2 . ( §v,if6Rtiwt<!?rnrc: 1 {? ) £ 


: ^9 e »T ^3fe5 ~^SfeF : 





qiwftKwft qg. i m 

| ftfIR SUtpT ' I 

I 3ffrl I 3TIWt ^ I 

J * U^lfrl ^[}rr ¥1% ’TF^^iTf^ | 

) JH#T tR: II «$ II | 


wti ftra^r srtrt, zqw fl^^m 

fafrE SR^r, qfrff ( 3T?fOTf ) % p ^TT, 

s*r% *roM m* ^r afk 3??in%^r^T ^r^r 
^tft * w»*% *P4>£r<r srcrc ^rr % m ^ 

1^ *rfrr3% i w ii 

To keep off sin, to direct towards good, to conceal 
weaknesses, to proclaim merits, to help in adversity, 
and to give pecuniary assistance when necessary are 
the characteristic marks of a true and sincere friend 
as mentioned by the wise. 


5 The stanza is also found in some copies of (lie *j) 

(ft Ilitupadesa () fp 

6 ■ Cf.—<a1 “ fMrafasffit jj) 

(ft i jp 

R h^ 3 jsj; ^ ^¥°it ^I’ST^trnr jf) 

|3u: n?rf ftg =r ) ffl 

(b)—“Of all felicities the most charming is that of firm and U, 
gentle friendship. It sweetens all our cares, dispels our sorrows, «Q 

counsels us in all extremitie'.” ( Seneca. ) u. 

(c)—“To assist a fallen friend is instinctive with noble K 

natures." ( Beattie). jT 

* «S55=‘ i fcSa5 : *585 : *5a5 s *S£5 :; *355 : a : *3e5 :3 *5aF :*£$&-&*£P^S&^SS 




3sk:£3»®:;f9Si::^iJ*fc£3S®s: 


tffaW&L I 


ftwrcft i •rr ¥! ff^ft | 

3pS*rfoft 3fij 5?jfw fPT: m TT- I 

ft^s f^rPrwir: it w ii I 

?m%\ f^TrTfi ^STRT to- | 

to ^?n| affc to *tt^rt tofr Srer stor *ptt gj 

_*^ _fv _*s.__*v.i 's_ _ 5 ,_£v !T 


uwl wCr *F?nR *fr ’rctorc ^r% to j 

srec n w ii j 

i 

f 

A 3 the sun expands the petals of the lotus flowers, \ 
the moon blossoms the night lilies, and the ram cloud f 

V 

waters the who'e world, al' out of their own free « 

f 

will, so good men naturally help the interests of 1 
others without the slightest request being ever made to f 
their liberal hearts. ‘ * 


Cf—(a) “As the sun does not wait for pravers and incantations jg 
to be induced to rise, but immediately shines, and is saluted by all; ^ 
so do you also not wait for clappings of hands and shout and piaise a 
to be induced to do pro id, but lie a doer of good voluntarily,and you $ 
will be believed as much as the sun. (Epictetus). 5) 

(b) “ <3$ rffi^t^cq?T»rr^qc<ir*'crsr5ff^iT3Tf? qgj S’ 

wTCTfacn %3 g>r«?tffcTrsfa>m*nt 1 1 ’’ s) 

(3T'«rrTf2Rr?r). a 
^es&Ffcsas^aF-fcse^ssasr «3a5=a«s-5= ^a^-esas^as^as 1 ^# 



*TTOT<tawi*'<H[ \ W 

I W‘ ^w? wl^r- ^r4 

I ®*i*r gwF^rr^ wipw: *tt- 

I «fi 05 ^Lal M Jfigqqsf*rr: g#* 

I tgp-rm fw5rf% ? i forfar 

| gdl# fl f ^ 3TRfat )l S\ || 

I $1 *T3®T 'TffcTPT w% ^ff^r *f 

| 3c3?qr |, 3Tt ^T#f fift * ifnw Cr ’RtofTR 
| ^RTfitfC m^ROT f 3?R 3fr ^r4% ftftrT ^cT- 
({ifr far srafr? R3^fr w*r f <R3 ^r *3^ 

1 fa«fr£r <Rf^s srft qrf^ 1 ^r wrr fas 
| ^ofw fHT Rf f*T # ^ *T^ II ^ II 

(f| Virtuous persons sacrifice their own interests for 
^ the good of others ’, whereas ordinary men are inclined 
(| to benevolent acts when they do not clash their per- 
(jl sonal good. Wicked persons (literally, human demons) 
ruin the prospects of others in the hope of self-interest; 
fg but what are they who trouble others without any 
(p advantage to themselves is not known to me. 

fg Quoted under ( *Tijf R) in the (WffWTifrO at No. 465. 

Cf—(«) “ To do an ill action is base ; to do a good one which 
^ involves you in no danger, is nothing more than common ’ but it is 
« the pioperlv ot a tiuly g 10 J mm to do great and good things 
m though he risks every tiling by it. ” ( Maurisius ). 
tji (a) sriT stoiht gcsSTwr i 

ffl afr goi gt3T3T't fiw tin sruiiui ffon gy? 33? I i\\ I '* ( ffMRmfara? 
M r <rf<^) 

^ (e) " yuqgfofsrr? *y[4grf«r. i *R i " i f’lWtHtriit 

£ R 3<?r ) 

JP (d) “ Self-sacrificc for the sake of others is always divine. ” 

2 ( Pompon ia ). 

Sfcf : ^58JF^5S5 :: ««5= : ^eF 3 e5Sff : : : «5S5= : «56F : ««5= : «5e5= ; «5Be« ;: «eff 
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iwkirw* ft ?FN T9l : 3*1 9 
sftiw # 9m^q fa wt *9ttHr 

I f?r 5 ffanft itf fa sifa »tf# 

Wf fat ?9?V9l?*ft II ^ II 

<rtfi% §*# 3^ mmi ’TPf^l 

\ i ^3 ssft tft 3T*ft 

| ancirr^T 3 t£tr if* ^ ^tf i fas* fm st^Ti r *c 
| f^nt^ ^ |?r afc 3?fjtfli stttjtto 

| ^ ^tt i f *$ frcjwft ft* ^rfr 3^% ^oj- 

| ft i Sc3$#Ff fasrcr ^fifr ttfi f w ^ \\ 

When water was mixed with milk, the latter gave 
all its qualites to it. Consequently when water saw 
the distress of milk it began to burn itself. The 
sight of its friend’s calamity much agitated milk and 
it went out of the pot to destroy itself on the burning 
embers. At this stage water came to its help and the 
milk soon became calm and cool. The friendship of 
the good is just like it. 

For the general drift of the stanza, compare the noble lines of 
Dryden- 

I had a friend that lov’d me : 

I was his soul ; he liv’d not but in me : 

We were so close within each other’s breasts. 

The rivets were not found that Joined us fast- 
That does not reach us yet: we were so mi 'c’d, 

As meeting streams ; both to ourselves were lost. 

We were one mass, we could not give or take, 

But from the same ; for he was I ; I He ’’ 

( John Dryden ). 


*v 



HWitaKlfoPl l W 

= 5 * S *J 

%*W f#T^#T^?f- | 

Pra^ OTlf^T: w: ^ I 1 

Jpp qgqtreltfslffc 
tft ^ ftP'Ms: IN^II 

3^tJ arh: 5wi >ft Mt an«rf- 

affc prf^U ft f*ra% 3mpfa ^ ^pr ^rirt 

mpra; wt to? am ^ ^t% $ipm ^prt- 

qftjK ^rfer \ i *t#p: sft% *wr& 

3trt 3tr ^ w 3 rr1 3(k qfm wVir^ 

a^^s% STttT ^PR PnRPT f II o* II 

vrmm i 

jt^tsr *=nre; 3nwiHcT $3$ i 

The vastness, strength, and power of endurance of 
the ocean are truly wonderful as evidenced by the 
following fact: Here in one place, sleeps into its 
bosom the god Kcshava, and there in another are seen 
the entire family of the demons, the hereditary enemies 
of His race; here under its hospitable roof are lying 
the refugee mountains who have sought its shelter from 
the fear of Indru’s thunderbolt, and there again we find 
the Badaxi'd fire together with Sambartaka, the fires 
of universal destruction. 

PURPORT. 

The great and good shelter all. 

Quoted under lihartrihari ( ) in the Sdrngadharapaddhati 

(I ?«M ) and anonymously in the Subhdihitdtah 
( I £<-\ )• The verse is also found in the 

() 

Cf.—“ Wsrt^fircnrfiwm: >jrm inropfa 

Pnsto w «r*T«rt qft- 







| gwtt fhfN >Ff$rai wttft 

I *riF«n: ^ ura^nft 

| f ^g Ri q; i n^TFWt fofHte'nt- 

1 =T*T W^m FFPFftft W*T 

5:^ p fnnpgctf 11 ^ 11 

*t, snn^T zvtfm %i 7 3 #^ 

<m w, qraaW jftft J??r ?**, ht^rt 

3T3^tr to, ife##n to **p*toito totcf 

TO, *fT SR5T TO, fagifiti 3^J *RTO, 

’hsrto to* $fc* ^tt to 1 ^ 

«c<|Wi$ swtf II ** II 

To curtail the desires, to be forgiving to the faulty, 
to give up conceit, to dislike crime, to tell the truth, 
to walk on the right path, to serve the learned, to 
respect the honourable, to please even the enemies, 
A! to conceal one’s merits, to be careful of fame, and 
(S to sympathise with the miserable, are the characteristic 
« qualities of the good. 


Cf-—®r}j «iWT, ^ifif sr? jtfit i 

uft n't gwrr tfar, fwm%F iHlft li 






&5& &d?d£& SK&:£ ; dS&£3e&:&3gac 

SWR^n?: I WIW*- 

faf pTUr^ fw^prf: 

#cT *RT: fw?T: IWII 

*rc% 4ft att s*tm- 

i ftswir $4», 4ft %£- 

% PTT^r #n$rc fo^wrc w>\ 

5 t%T# tf<r «pr ?*r *faft*r m ft mt it ^ u 

There are only a tew ot such good persons as 
being full of the nectar ot vntue can be equally candid 
in their htaus, uouK, am. deeds, can please the three 
worlds by doin Q incessant good to othci&; and can, 
b) extolling a pai tide ot meutououb quahneations in 
their fellowmen, It el a consummate amount of happi¬ 
ness in their heart of hearts. 


Cf—(a) ^ ^ gw m*r. 11 

^cjn qh<mai ^nr •? it iw. ** t gsuftatMuramic 

®{ I \« ) 

(6) “ ijeRFfWimair sfafo: lfiarci^r % ” \c ( stffroT^g 

(c) “ qqf fxtf --fsir 3F#r *RT ^F^fnUI Uw. I 
1 %tf jfft% fr«nqi ^ ” 

(§*rr%rrPflF*Rr: i ) 







ft fa faftffar t^rffan m ^rfa- , 
<pt awwTO ^ i *FTmt*re*i- j 
fa TO«lfa[ j^l«PjHf!'SFRft j 
^nPr h d° ii ' 1 j 

4rc %sra% jsttot mr* 
# fotft JT^iHSRT 3T*T 5Tff, 'RTfo 
1$t 3F*n*fwi% ^ #| i s*rft tow wt 
JT^r^t fa 3?m« to {) 
sffc fssr *fr traflS u <£° u 

What advantage is there in the existence of either j 
the Sumeru (the golden mountain) or the Kdildsa (the 
silver mountain) if trees growing on them are in no 
way superior to their class as found all over the earth ? 
We, therefore, esteem the Malaya to be the best 
mountain in the -world because it has the power] and 
goodness to change even the bitterest trees of Kunkola , 
Nfem, and Kttifija into those of the fragrant sandal. 

This stanza which is quoted anonymously in the Siimt/adhara 
paddhati ( flJf-Htqgjft 1 ) and the Subhdthitdiah ( gunfaiqfe 1 

(oe^ ) forms the 12th sloka of VeUdabhaitat. Nillpradipa (^ettshts 

fflihlt fata ). 

cf—(a) “ 3tTWT$ af«$rfafa»pt =t nm: I . 

fa fata^rtnf fa sftafa n «fafau” (gtnmtiwroTuiit: ) 

(b) “ rrftTf% qfa-t srjJif /fafa ffaufa i 

Mfar%<rn<fata: qfaqsffrc: svtm ” ( q^famlt ). 

(c) “ 

qi#raft*wP«r «T5«f%5*sn ft:«ros*faw: {* ” ( ng^^- 

fa*vra>*mcr%) 

jr (d) Also the 48th stanza of the Annyipadesasataka- 




<tf 4 $i?* 3 $j 5 «i ¥rrg ^ #fff- | 
>r ’ftfcr i g^rt ftgr g jRsfftm 
g PrfagtfHforN v tkp »o H 

m& *f«nT ww jtht*fen#» 3 ^ ?*tot 
st* ftsn^r% tfgs *t %r 4 fc *r % <t^r wrc> 
fr wfhr f<* 7*3 

Ittfa * ft <T^ 31^7 qfi^IT v$ ^3Tk 3 ^ 

f'? f^«rr*r 3 %qr 1 f*rfr wr;^ *fr 3^ 

f^rft ftr ^ foq mr 3fr 11 cv n 

At the time of churning the curd ocean the celes¬ 
tial beings were not satisfied merely with the possession 
of the precious jewels, but they continued in their 
difficult task without entertaining the least fear from 
the deadly poison of J3asuki till they obtained the 
desired nectar. Resolute persons can never stop from 
their undertakings till thev achieve their desired ends. 


For the point of the stanza Cf—■ 

(a) “ nrcs'r umrtH q>r«f %w4#t gftr. UH ” 

C gsgreftwtRt trcnf ?H gt*t ) 

(b) “ *Tfa?f'TI gf| Ufcr: fcff^lTT: ” {{V (ifnrm. 

«r. <g«ndftg> \ rrt?r) 

(c) 3 T,^*r srggftt r% |% Tr | ” « 

(wtr. *r. gtgrfg^Trsrggsrf^ * %<%)■ f 






ifttor tol 


! . fftffi - $pft 3>fa?Pr ^r jrtesay 

=ppp3I^I?Fi ^ ^liysl'5'l- 

#4= I uNrfr«fl^^ fif^fo ^ f^T[- 

I *spra<t JTJTWT ?RM *T 5 :^ 

| jt ^ 11 <«. 11 

T^3T^pf% Tfrs[ |3 JT3«T <TT >$%- 

$*h 4r< ^ff wsm, ^4f srrarcrwfir w* afk 
qtft 3^r^r tffarc, ^4i- <E?r 3*rcT ^r afit 
$*fr 5 ?^ atfrw |3 3 tr 
3^R apRi *ft *TPT 3|? ^IU3 II 

Sleeping sometimes on the bare earth and some¬ 
times on a luxurious sofa, sometimes living on the poor 
vegetables, and sometimes feinting on the delicious 
table of rice and other dainties, sometimes covering 
the body with worn out rags and sometim is adorning 
it with a costly apparel, a wise and strong minded man 
pays but little heed to the miseries and pleasures 
of the world when he is bent on accomplishing his 
heart's end. 

Quoted anonymously in the SW< Mu,?>•?'/ (HtprTTT's?’) 

at No. 2940. 

Cf—(a) “ S^rfa *r goto 1 

iti^rr^dtrda'^r-fw:Tr^trr nner«r ” t 
( UTrkfT sfil^Hk) 

(b) “ 3 TT«nj Tt^f : t jtk ?;Tr ^ 7,5 r. 1 

nmsspflre ut M«r<jr 1? H*t-n ’" 

( n„ir^^trSJTF5firr> » \C | 3o£ ) 

The verse 40'J:, .tsgncu be low is ascribed to 111 the 

WT-dHStrq. 

-5 ftoiTTftvr: l 

gs -tjsr ^Tt T ^TTT =5 I 

T ^ W 5 U*pT 5 T%- 

srsrtRr nMrgrr * *raT'Tr% f.^ 4 s g 1 ^ IT' 







HUiltowitaq. I 


M 


J 

« 

H 


^ffer faff?r §sR?rr ^iw- 
?nft iRFfatw wt fWfr fWt 
<Tlt I ST^r-T^m: §R'r jr%- 
yfcy fWr?RT WTRfa' #FRor- 

fat *ft?j 4* || IP 


sTPjqriT frsprar, ^jjtffaTRiT itr^t 

jjjsffffiwrc. wm\ frw, ^r m%M, <twt ^tr 
I * f'Rr, trOTofairor swr 4 r *#*r *gm r^r- 
| 7W f i Vff g#* *W fc? *W$f ^7>mkj , 
| SjjRJRR 3?K 3tT*fow 3TT$<RT't II <5? II | 

JjJ jT 

| The value of prosperity is much increased by gj 
ai gentlemanliness, that of personal valour by proper 2! 
I control of speech, that of knowledge by Qalmness, that f) 
| of learning by humility, that of wealth by due charity, 

| that of religious devotions by calmness (lit. absence of jp 
| anger), that of power by forgiveness, and that of virtue !j) 
fi by candour and sincerity of heart-, but good conduct 9 
is the best ornament for all, because it heightens the 
worth of all the aforesaid merits. £ 

Quoted anonymously in the Subhdshitdrali () at (r 
No. 3054. "* ^ 

It also stands in the Sultdrali ( I ? )• S 

Cf—(a) “ytrrt m-i<KJt i4oy 7 ! iunpnr: Ftnn ^ ^ran u. 

fssr?4 sw tfis it pw? h ” jg 

(fyirttrt^^BTirK:) {k 

» i b ) nwsjamffcr tfism c •• Ij 

8 " (^^r^Ftnr«btwi5rptR) T 

i*S5£ : *5S*r*3iS : '*5*5 : *5*£ :: *5$5 : *3*!F :! 95iS : *5e&^3naSz*9esz^3to 



<jj ’ftirifas'm ^ 

>1^5 *rr • 

3 #T 7 T HWR pR^n RPTI- 
m- qt * %i : <i t-i ii 

3TW 3rrc, JJcg ^r| 3Tr3f^ ft^TFT m f»TF^T ft, 

| %fara; *? 3 ®r $qt w ^ <r? *fr ^j^rfa =tCt 

1 sfcre^ h n 


No matter, whether the wise (or the moralists and 
politicians) may hate or praise, the goddess of wealth 
may come or go as she pleases, and death may happen 
either today or as far off as in remote ages, the good, 
intelligent and resolute persons can never deviate a 
step from the path of right they have chosen for 
themselves. 


? Quoted under Bhartrihari V!<|tk in the Sdmgad/uirapaddhati 
S I ). and anonymously in the SubhdMtdvali 

$ (f *m??rrafor: *»£ ). 

fj Cf.—(a) “^*r%nrcr. i 

irsfsft a sfcnTri *t»» : n ■’ 

/1 ( g*Tn^rtsT»TfTPTrc mn) 

(j (b)—‘R3R<ptT»*Rr fi yftm'HiT' a sp?m ” 

,) tnrif <rt«t) 

jf (c)—“*rft t=S£rll fipsvsf *r i 

^ itt*?: qftRT*wr ’’ ). 


*~4 
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?pi t^rrsiiw Prrfrrat ^ | 

P» #H= II Sr^g- | 

^ iftf qFT= TIT #PP I 

f>iif^^f¥R | ira;ii<i^ii j 

sftolS faW, I^rf^f ^ I^T 37T?: JTCTC^T | 

Iwtsn 3TPFT sqrpy ^TfTqi ^ WT ^ 3 
11 ST () to ajrsto toft i? 3 

I #R *T*IT 3^ 3fT^t 3ff JITS 5RT ft | 

fg toft ^TTto^lf 3 fk^ 3 tf|t JTPt% ^3 

J fWfri ft ^torr i i ! giftr \ 
| ftSnrt ft TOT fft ft* TOST^T^TWra %£fti j 

j| *mftr ii t\ n \ 

Hfl One night a mouse cut out a hole into a bamboo j 
(Si basket, and thus entering into its interior, it became j 
?i the morsel of a hungry serpent that had long been f 
ff imprisoned there, and consequently deprived of all < 
% power and hope of further life •, but having appeased its ( 

( hunger by the flesh of the mouse God had sent it, it J 
now came out of its prison by the same path and be- | 
came a free creature. Here you see that fate and fate j 
alone is the real cause of good and evil to all men. : 

Quoted anonymously in the Subhashitdvali (JiTTT%n^fSf), ! 

"at No. 3143. j 

Cf.—“arnj wji^for%w^ij3nmr **:’ (sp^rr sftwtm*). • 

In the Shartrthanmrreda (ftrcfc ) the hero (i. e. I 

£ is made to say: *m<fr ^5/faitrR* I 

(e srert wm fr $iv " ; 

2 * (j^SsW^frO 

es at ^^stir ^esaF^sey^sas^feg^i 







% 


% 


ft j?si- 

fti= ii ^[fipwi *Ft- f*Wt 5TR- 

tfftfrl II <^ II 

3?1W, J^TT% ^rW%T PT 3?fr 

3TO f^rensFT arann^r 

5R% qpft ’HJtTHT JffT q?<n II II 

vTTgrref i 

3TT5T5«r 3Trq;cT 3?R 7SXJT *RivW | II 

There can be no shadow of doubt that idleness is 
the greatest enemy of mankind, sitting within their 
own bodies. Industry is man’s matchless friend, as 
no one can ever have the least cause for repentance and 
misery by being active or industrious. 

PURPORT. 

To be idle is to be one’s own enemy but to be 
active is equivalent to the possession of the best of 
friends. 


For the point of the stanza compare the well-known English 
proverb.- 

“ God helps those who help themselves- ’’ 

Though at first sight this will not appear - an exact parallel to 
the text, yet a little reflection will convince a thoughtful reader of 
the precies similarity of the powerful thought of the above adage 
which lays it down that to be active ,,t secure the help of God ( 
the best of friends- * 


IT 

1 







I*fhatspr tt# 

| SFT^?: |i fft f^FT* ?rt: gsgtq- 
2 'fr’T&ftWlld'SII 


j *fisr pr w ft* *ft f?m?T 3?fc tftoT pr 

| ^T *TT fa* t^fit Riff fftTf I ^ fcffR 

J *RPff aiffft faffM §:rca<f ^fr (ft n c* w 


, When beset with difficulties the virtuous can pass 
them over with great patience without the least distur¬ 
bance in their hearts; because, they are conscious of 
the fact that a plant by being pruned is sure to grow up 
again with renewed vigour, and the crescent moon is 
certain to develop in to her full splendour and glory. 


Cf.—(a) “ We must not despair in sorrow, because it is only a 
prediction and an assurance that brighter days await us* " 

( Reynold’s Loves of the Harem Vol. 11 ). 

{b) “ arr<n§ ^ =r to: qfartifS'rc " (ferjcfift*-) 

(c) “ What jars the thoughtless world to-day, 

And drapes the land tomorrow, 

May be Gods' own paternal way. 

Of blessings all tomorrow* *’ ( Wliittier J 
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(2 

(8 

<R 


& 


1 %n ^ f?^ : Pi str-#r- !j 

* W ?^tf l^^r- f^l^Tt j; 

psfts*: i 


WP H 

513® ^ l^nw fafN- 

jf«ir#^ii^ ii 

$ mm 55 (*ftt), sr*r% *mn stt^, ^rar- 

fi 3 ?t% *wrc *fr«rr, smff iV*g% ^ ^gini^ 
54fc^TOi% mm f«rc& ^'t ?g sf^ra 
(ft RTtfr I? 4t ^ at 

| i«rr wr <rt *nfar f^rc^s i ^ ^n«f 

| Wt n ^« 

(ft When wc sec that Indra, the lord of gods and the 
& special favourite of Hari, who was so fortunate as 
(ft to have Mercury for his prime minister (lit leader), 
(j lightning for his weapon, the celestial beings for his 
(ft army, the heavens for his citadel, and Airdwat for his 
(g elephant, was e\en defeated in battle by his enemies, 
(ft the demons, it is proper for us to have full reliance 
g on Fate, and relinquish the fruitless trust in our 
(ft individual efforts. 

(§ This stanza which is, according to Dr. Peterson and Pandit 
(ft Durga Prasada, also found in the Atmanuiaaankaryum ( 3TT«TT3trra J l- 
^ ^137 ) is quoted anonymously in the Subhdihitdrali, at Fo. 3151 . 

(ft Cf., —{<*) “'?:v?3i«r* ar?JT Sfitfst «<T3T 3T(5f?T ${$r | 

g nr 3- gfffec w aw f*? 3?r ( 

(ft (JnimPhrsrg* * ) 

a (b) “When we reckon without Providence, we often have 

jft to reckon twice. We should trust every thing to Providence. " 

3 


v 


( Madame De Senigne )• 



% % 









P 


^fm ssi ifc wfasiM n | 
cmrsft #ptt ^TFT gfa#r | 
#u u <^ u 


$ 
ft 

*rofa Tf s?rt ft» *3^ %t ^ TOrVIsrfr ^ jjj 

Trail 3 ?r< Tg^iTfr frat *ft sttchtt s w- jjjj 

ftfl s^ift TraTrar^t sr^ral ft ^ ^pf ^ qf J 

!e 

f^TR% ffFTfi- €t II II P 


Although the result of his actions is in accordance & 


P 

& 


with his Karma or previous destiny, and the circuit of 
his_jntelligence is also defined by same, a wise man P 
should still undertake to do a thing after careful S 


consideration. 


For the first charana of the stanza, Cf— 
“ f? 37 <$*73 37 ffl^nilW 37* 3^ l 

3pT3?j4 3T (TTi^rnrs^nnra^r n n 
For the point of the stanza, Cf'— 

“ tf%3> 3> f 4 *7* ?73 553, 3Tf $73 Hf 13.1 
3F53 733Tt 3>t» 3733 S3T ^373 II ” 


( J73PJH$r3ft ). 


( 77^37 3)73 ). 


5= dj jf a j* a & a 9 && a 5 s ts^ts^csdrtt&Fetst 


P 

ft 

P 

ft 

P 

ft 

P 








(K 

dl 

(H 


tsarist to% *Fntot | 

n^% fS3%mi<rl fafarorap*- 

PTSj£»RP II fHF^T J^PH^T WT 
TO *RP? to: JTOt TO W^t- 

| tfto#r totw : n v n », 

$ $ 

| $*fat fanm# tfTfatT fT^ ^ *^?T* ( m m^T | 

I *T3 S «T) 3TTtTT% ?f|rf tfm Wmt f^TT £ 

| *fa srsisfa rt% 5 fr fa^sr, <tf§ <*sm *ft 33% | 

1 3 «rr, ffrfa 33% *t?t ^ mm$ J 

I 33% iremi frt fa fafH 3 *ra*T fa* 'ira^PTT 1 1 

| f*fa sr^t fa *u*rfta *rg®T 5 Tfj snaff farfa *ft | 

| m*r. 38 $ msrcCr *hr fa^mtffs 11 11 | 

$ 2 

ft A baldheaded person being once pained with the ^ 
(^ scorching rays of the sun betook himself to the foot jp 
(£ of a pa ^mvra^ tree, but unfortunately when he reached & 
jjj its cool shado a big cocoanut fell with a tremendous jP 
(| noise upon him, and thus broke his pate. It is there- jp 
(jf fore, generally true that the feet of the unlucky are jjj) 
® alawys dogged by misfortunes. ? 

I, _- - - ‘- - - _| 

^ Quoted under Bhnrtnhnu ( ) i n the Sdmgndharapaddhati jt 

m ( nr^'W'nSFT 1 ^*V-s ) and under Dirira Dcrddilti/a ( ) K 

ft in the Svbhdnhitdrali ( gfliTTOTTO*), at No. 3141. JJ 





« JTfwiT q fwm #??if 

frMt ^ifafcl i? JTfrlt II II 

3TTT W, ^ 3TR 3J?m, 3TR 

m^rpfm ^th^t ¥t pra s 

*m$ ^ JT^'t II %\ w 

Seeing the eclipses of the ^un and the moon, the 
capture of elephants and snakes, and the poverty of 
the wise, l am led to think that the power of fate is 
always supreme. 


Quoted anonymously in the SnbhitslntitraU (3125) and the 
Sdrngatlharapaddh'iti (413). It forms the 4th sloka of Vet&labhatta s 
N'itipradlpa. ( ^dfsmSfyT^’tRsrTN')• The stanza is also found in the 
Pavclntantra (q’^fsr i and the Ifitopadfsa 1. 38. (fftPTTYT i 

C r .—(«) “ irrr: mi toto sfroftijarwinft: 

tfNr smemi q-t^r^fY samr: n 

wrr *r qrre? 

rmr qq r^T/i-nisra refadT qi=3r sir ^wi n {• n •• 

(faiwwi ) 

(i) “ amdurn^r aqrar wqfca nf^twfq i 
q?N f\: n ” 

({^i *£ ) 


M fe»- :: gg£F : q£S&y : ^5£5-^5S5 :: ^g Cg ~'^ 5^F ^5feg ::: t56g :: ^Sfeg :: ^g&g : ^g6g=^5£5='^S£$ : ^$Sg=^g{i$==eS6g=^g6g = ^3» 



■sfesasfesai 


'ftfiRRPWL I 


| suft iwwpw prow- 
| wr^nrr^ 


fWTFSW m; if v. II 

*rt $ot fwr t t% 5 °M to aft* 
#rr^%r$ tot ^ faOT 

^ $mg* TOT^cT^, fflff ROT # ^Tft 

JTcffa fftlt II ^ II 

The ignorance of Bidhi, the Creator, is truly 
pitiable; for having created man, the storehouse of 
all merits and the ornament of the whole terrestrial 
globe he sadly errs in making his life the most transi¬ 
tory of all. 


< I Quoted anonnymously in the Sdrngad/iarawddhati (d 
M | yooo ) and under Phalnuhat>tini ( ftiFfr ) in the Snbhdthit#- fi 
® taIi( 5 )qTftm^fir)atNo. 3126 . jj 

Cf.—“ ; r^H3Rr, wsr i g 

«nf^ ^ ^r, fafa wrarar ^ " (<f%^> ). fl 




T 4 % f% 1 

^ f^r f% I 
l^u^r % , t^ I 

ffc ?jjt wf ftfarr ^^Rqci | 

rF*#!^: WH^II I 

qtfft(% 0 % ffl% 3 ^st?aii «RPW | 
f^I % l qfq fttf # fl^cTT rii ^T?T- | 

qn^RT qqT f ? a?T? ^ 312*3% 3*W STSqRT TST jj 

f^T^ft 3* fqq fcnBT *3T «mwtj |3 31*T% | |) 

f% flqT<n% sit t^^qfl 3% fiRT^T %rf | 

*ft wt *£f sfcn u ^ h jp 

What fault can justly be attributed to (1) the ji) 
spring, if the thorny plant of Karira is not covered with 9 
leaves, or (2) the sun, if the owl is unable to see in g) 
broad day light, or (3) the raincloud, if the rain drops ju 
do not fall into the mouth of the ChdCala ? What has 
been previously written in one’s forehead can never be jp 
obliterated by his utmost efforts. 


For the 1st line, Cf.—“ Vrifftlr 9 

to TO roro? Crq'r t ” ( §*rifacrra»:) | 

For the 2nd line, Cf.—“mfTO*^t% 5TT*§?JTOir6r iTFIfert- $ 
jf* <?r?rFsru?n fan i {I 

rnrr% ^ s| 

^n%: ^ <%• 'rtir^i fifrnm 3tm% r fr 

( TO$.?=F»TF^CTqicr%) 4 

For the 3rd line.Cf-—S'^rsTO tiTO: sns^n «r<F(ft 3 ^- | 
vahrfa. ift'ij’t vffn?w esi^^wTflrtR 1 t 

<ri ‘TT'ftqqHumr j f 

TOitfitqif? - : \° if f' 

(JT^^tTOrefctNpr#!) ] j 

For the 4th line, Cf.—SWJSfoSiPf cmftforj H W*n »*» j) 

( *tTT5mS?V =flfSir^T*r) [. 


W #1^5*1 

H*i^l4l *TI33 Sflfa^sfo WTI 
ftfM^Ti * fefr i 

. ^fjrfqrf folWP# fl^ fapHT 
3TOr^^fsrf«Rpr33WT'- SR^ft* 

qsjft pr^: <r*3 

t, fow 4t inwa^R w Vrit aft ^ 

| W q§*qT% gfcrfatT 3*n^q fWfpR^ ^W* » 

?qf^q fq^t Sfatl f ft ^f<TT alfr faqT3T$l ^T 
3nmq ^ ft RR% qf?if^ faqrai *fi §3 qft 
q5RR>qr ii w u 

We bow respectfully to gods, but alas ! they are 
all subject to Bid hi ( Fate ). who though worthy of 
worship is competent only to award according to a r 
preordained destiny which is again the certain consequ- ji) 
ence of our own acts done in a series of former exis¬ 
tences. We should, therefore, do well to give up our 
adorations for Gods and Fate, and take ourselves to the 
worship of our past actions over which Fate herself has 
not the least control. 


Quoted anonymously in the Subhdulnidrali ( i ^©ks\ ) 

and the in the Sdrvgadhaiapaddhati ( WiNt'lsft I »\\ ). 

It also forms the opening'stanza of the S anti sat aka ( 3TT!%tRf=f> ). 

Cf.—'^rr Orfati ui 

ft tmr ftrS^rrsfr ^ipWira: ikon m 

(wreftwnft ft ^ 


L 



^srr wwst- 

Prrfa fam *m- 

1% II ^ ^ TO55*#igs% Pt^t 
¥lftrf: fqf SFlfrl ftrWT ^ ^ 

W II ^ II 

T*TCT% JRTR% STSTT $f|R% 

*PTR ^T*T ^ im, >RRH qrPlT^ ^TRcTR JTfW 
fJRI% 5%IRf, Ssf oP4*T W^ mm 

fowx ^ 4rc ^Riqor faqufa 3 ^rr 
^rt ^RRT | II II 


1 1 Bow to that Karma ( Past actions ) through whose 
] influence the Creator (Brahma SPilT) is continually work- 
(> ing like a potter into the interior <>i the vessel of the 
i| universe, the Protector ( Vishnu i¥!3 j is thrown into a 
([series of misfoi tunes by assuming the wtllknown ten 
rj incarnations, the Destroyer ( Sima l^t ) is made to beg 
(j from door to door with a skull in hand, and the sun is 
C compelled to revolve incessantly into the skv. 

ff This stanza which stands as the 4ih in iht Aiihlu-ntna ( ) 

E is quoted under in the Sumyudluiui a hlhatt ( flifpmjgfra'), 

J at No. 435 and anonymously in the SnbhiiJutawh ( gHirw^fis ) 

I at No. 3102- 

1 Cf-—“<r^T ^4 m 

i QKr*3: sftwrif*r 4fq: ^T5?r ?C. I 

h tnv^ HH5j5rqlrViSfl?i^wg5T: qi'rrqr 

S sflgt <r*tl qtr. ^4nr” $ 

J (spnfiarcRiwiiiK: {*<> i Rz). Jr 
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sfr 5T ^ w<Trsft %*n u wqifr 
swot i^iiPr fi% wfa 
PTOf^f^r- n ^ii 

srcfafr $s, r^T 4 k ^t if 
% 4f *ft ftaft wn*r sfCt sns, fifa siwrc 
B*m BT^ft BBTB 

®tf if^KT 


It is not the result of handsome person, nor that of 
his noble birth, nor that of his learning, nor that of 
attentive service of his master, but it is only the neces- 
sary consequence^of a man’s fortune as made up of his 
M past good ancf 1 virtuous actions that enables him to 
enjoy the pleasures and” Happiness of this world. 


Quoted under Aivaghd'ha (awstrq) in the Subhdshitdvali 
(gmfaerniS ), at No. 3100. 

Cf.—(o) “fa^siq mw ^5 sf <n<n ^tsf^ i 

atmvtiar^twf^ wMati: qjaq i M i « 

(\ atft) 

( b) si =r ^ <r$qj* t 

ngsw-irait ft*** n ” 

(c) ‘‘spflRflX ^intq-jJT qt* ep41 

qsjfow^faRi qi %. inwft iV«it ” 

C \ ^4t) 



^ » m JWrf fawfl^T 5- 

wtlpTffl fW*T II %« II 

^r, 3ffr Siffc *1^ 

3mT qfsrfrsrrc fcrc a^r §&, *r Jnrc, m 

it3«t^ w %fs srr#i 3p=*% w* fftfit iivsii 


It is only the virtuous actions of his former lives 
which protect a man from injury and danger when he is 
thrown into the midst of a dense forest, a raging battle 
field, a crowd of enemies, a deep ocean, and a burning 
fire; or when he is standing on the top of a mountain; 
or at the time when he is fast asleep, or drunk, or is 
placed in a dangerous or difficult position. 


J “ The idea is that in whatever place and in whatever circu- 
| instances one may be placed, the merit accumulated in a previous 
| birth is always with its help.” ( K. T. Telang ). 
j Cf.—''• ft«nre«T i$Tr?7r%?iT ^ i 

ft aemrfir i ” 

S (sftftsrc: ) j 

<5^ «si 







I *TT mt** wV 

JFra 

rfr^oira; II ffiJTRm flfrSRf 
Wpff ffif W qrfM I Hret s^- 
I #ti fas^FP-tf w> nr r-n : h^h 

I 1 TTtfiRt ! It? 3711 3771 TTItlifiR STt? <7FIl€r 
ft 3T^F«T 5TO?<T f^r 3 TWtF ^ (m 
| fl^rrcftafr ^TRwr *f*r fa sfi ssfafat ?r^, 

| 3?ip sr^rfa# Hirfir^ mww ^rt n v ii 

J. ° h > e qood ! if you wish to < njo\ the pleasures and 
^ happiness of the world arc ording to your heart’s desires, 
(g then you should ^n< up tin \<un elfoits of acquinnj* all 
(jj other merfts and ltbibutcs, but take yourselves to the 
(t! sincere devotion of the goddess of s^ood conduct that is 
?! powerful enough iinitv di itely to change the evil into the 
j| i^ood, the illiterate into the learned, enemies into well- 
tj wishers, invisible 1 into the visible, and poison into nectar. 

Ctt- — — _ 

®j Quoted under / u Ht in * () m tlie Sith/idiJntdrali ( gur- 
mrqR* ), at No. 307d. 

^ Cf .—[ a ) ‘‘The great high road of human welfare lies along the 
(g old pathway of st< ad/ w< lid an f. and those w ho are the most per- 
g sistent, and woik m the true spmt, will inv.mahly be the most 
*3 successful; success head-, on tie heels oi ivuy riglit effort.'’ 
m ( Samuel Smiles )• 

^ (i) ‘‘What a '-.e-e <dft is that of manners ' IIow difficult to 

define ; how much inoie d flu nit to impart' Better for a man to¬ 
ff* possess them than wealth, beauty or talent; they will more than 
^ supply them all.” 

^5&5= esas 1 ^ESa^a^P^. -«&5: ^S£5= ^565=^J 








\ w 

I a«m<?a«w 5 r $%r +i 4 npfl qi>ift- * 
S ^IRf Tf^^ll^f^HFTPTT I 
| ^nft *ft- | 

| 3^Tt f^TR?= II V*> II I 

§ ^tfWfr *r ft imiw s*r% $ 

I 3°r, ^°r 4ft: qf^mr fq^rc *rrfa w&u | 

| ^«nf% T^FTT 3*k tfisj<fT$ f^fW ^T^RT T& *T^T- ft 

| qqfa *T 3 «T% l^t *faq q*<TT Tprf| u ^ 11 | 

Ss Whether good or bad, a wise man should carefully |j 
3 consider the end of the action he takes in hand; for the ^ 
|j result of our precipitate and inconsiderate doings in- |) 
rW varibly becomes the source of constantTpain to the end ft 
5 of our heart-rending existence. ip 


E This stanza is virtually the same as found in Valid fa's Bhuja. jp 
il prabandha (3Mr5J^T*ii3nf3~-7 ) It is quoted anonymously in the ft 
* SubhAsbitAvah at No- 293-1. and the $drngdharpaddhati 

(i {\\{). u, 

Cf -(.') “i% * *r ?*nr?T $?fr r3> 3 *t *qpr$^tr: i g 

rft spairor drVf'T =W5' ^pfr =r 3T" (). jl 
(ft) “ Resolution without foresight, is but a temerarious K 
follv 1 aud the consequence of things*is the first point to be taken T 
into consideration. " 2) 

('■) “rnr<?[ Prrgpr 5f qcwqd q^ i f¥ 

f<j> ff fq«*qq>rib»r jui^r: ^q*rq dq*: i •’ ft 

foment 5 ?)* \ pdf). IP 

00 “ In every thing we do, we may be possiblv laying a ft 
train of consequences, the operation of which may terminate only |p 
with our existence- *’ ft 

{ Bailey’s Essavs on the Fo’-mation ( £ 

and publication of Opinions. j ^ 



JJSsfea^t: II fefff Wr 
^FffrTTO? fW W(' , lt » ' 

T*rp%Rf wjflr * ^ ussit wm 

JT^pi: || %°» || 

sft JT^TPfr f*r stf sf*r ( tm ) ®f ap* <tttot 
5 ff? tot ?* sgr 3$% ^t*tr I ^ 3*3 fawft- 
^* 1 * 1 % m'k mm wit 

’^IfcTlt, 3T^ *T? STIH" ^3 ^^IMM ^\*\V- 

% ^h>r tot!, 3TCfT stto sftts^ (^t£) % 
Wi% ftfarr wz email n 11 

Like those foolish and unfortunate beings who cook 
a quantity of. ses a.mum in a caldron of Vaiduryamani 
( qtgfafof or Lapsus lazule ) by the fuel of samTaT and 
other valuable woods ; or who dig up the earth with a 
goldenedged plough in order to obtain the worthless 
root of the Arkct ; or protect the poor Kodrava grains 
by fencing its field with camphor pieces ; the condition 
of the man who after being born into this world of trial 
does not observe the sacred rites of his religion is indeed 
very miserable and pitiable. 


Quoted anonymously in the SubhcUhiidr-tli (*J*nfffapf*r ), at 
No. 3045. 

Cf.—“’wufart faiRt «rc*r. qiTtN 

f«rw mrrPr *p4«pit ttto: ^ ” 

(et*TT*r ^r«fe<r qj%gsRtf*f-«jiTinE*n) 




1 ggigfe 

I * fw ^i: 

f»T^l II STIWf ftp* JRI5 tjJJRrfrrT 
JRW <Tt 5TRFT Wftf f ## 

*tfwt top w- in ® 11 I 

^ *3$$ *TtaT 3*TT3*t, ^ $N3W: *£t, 

I JRH *m* 3TT^T^r ^ JTR**# 

* *t 3p#ft0^t 5t ^r| afa* £\wft 
H \°\ II 

Notwithstanding his diving deep into the sea, or 
ascending by the peak of the Meru ($5), the famous 
golden mountain, or defeating his enemies in battle, or 
Ofj learning with proficiency the different sciences and arts 
S of commerce, husbandry, and service; or crossing like a 
% bird the endless sky ; a man with all his efforts is quite' 
rg unable to effect any thing contrary to his Fate *, for, 
(| there is no doing against one’s destiny whose course 
(§ is wholly unavoidable. 


Quoted under in the at No. 433. 

Cf— (a) irsus f^r- 

*TRn%f?t faTj fite! *r ^u^3. i 

aftfag iSspq: M ” ( Part III). 

(6) - <rt »>p^r^w TO ) W5 sf-35 i 

*nfa # as?* | i " 

(^ureftwtnr. * »<*n). 

(c) • •qraisnu^ns »tr3 

*nt«3 ftn'twimftf ^ if*** I 
inftomirto ^3 oaf aswit an 

ft^rtt3: R ” (fRKW!& ) 



sftfew I 



g jpf | 

>• ff^T ^ ?- 

ftgsjjp^ H w it 


f^RT vrp^^% ifr^TR^R 3^W 1 3*R> W?W> 
t, m at 3tw jpr, m( f#ft ark a*rca ^ 
| 3OTi^B R*rfa ii H 

The man who is fortunate in having done a lot of 
virtues in his former lives is able to turn out a dense 
and dreadful forest into a safe and beautiful capital, 
the whole of the human race into his true and sincere 
friends, and the entire mass of earth into a fruitful mine 
H of invaluable gems. 

Cf.—Before the fortunefavoured son of earth, 

Apol’o -walks—and, with his jocund mirth, 

The heart-enthralling Smiler of the skies: 

For him gray Neptune smooths the pliant wave— 
Charmed at his feet the crouching lion lies, 

To him hie back the murmuring dolphin gave? ” 

( Schiller’s The Fortune-favoured). 


Il'lilHIII ft 


^pfT gftra ’w P rejp r mjffth 

?3f^ 5Llffe_3S!i5J^5L5 I 

qjg^L# iif^aftfaj^tf^r Pra : 
m_fii 3 fn f% Pi §i- 

WfRFm t!**T TWff’T^f II w II 


j aPwH'O ftm sm, ssi% ftraro 
j %w, w ijfFfo fforc crfr, wfmm mm m- 
om, mm wtk% 3i$$5 
!j fam mm ^r, 

j! folRT 5^ 3?fa 3TTfTT ^lfrfi% fo^RT im *ft 


J What is gain but the society of the learned? 
11 What is misery but the company of the illiterate ? 
(| What is loss but the missing of a favourable opportu- 
u nity ? What is perfection but faith in religious tenets ? 
(| Who is a hero but he who can subdue his senses ? 
rjj Who is a beloved wife but she who implicitly obeys her 
'§ husband? What is’wealth but learning? What is 
« happiness but residence in one’s nativity ? What is 
jS empire but the establishment of authority ? 
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::53£fcff3S3fc53! 


\ nlnWWl' 

sfe g ft^tfe as^fisfes»baitti 

writsn IwW 


WlrffSN j^RIrl^ r^r^ f II 
SI3!r!Hm?«TlFPTt fw 
tR: II 1®* II 


Bra TO* 'RIEntf ( ?T«!$ afo ) H W if % 

$=# 33 ^n^ft ^n^rg^M fl»n% *n 

TO 3TT&^ i^t *?a<nt n \ o * n 


When a ball is struck against a floor it immediate¬ 
ly rises up again. The miserable state of the good and 
virtuous is accordingly very unsteady and shortlived. 


Quoted anonymously in the Subhdshitdvali () at 
No- 222- and the Sdrngadharapaddhati (*Ji^urqS[Tf: I Vt \). 
Also found in the No. 23. 

Cf .—(?) " sm gf%< 1 

KJlwrtrgjranit fNwrcvfss** i ” Co | 

(i) “ qfirn $*5*P w <T*rRPfc <nraft i ” (gRftirrafw: No. 22) i 







# II T^RpI# | 

ar^rin^ii » 


Tl 

| fft ^ # JT|3H fatftfWt FTR- 

j W 1 ffr? ft 3ft #rw wwft r, flmm* 

! w^t, far fge 3^ <kpt^ >Rifp ^fn \ °\\\ 


It is only here and there that the earth is adorned 
with men who are poor of speaking harsh to others, 
rich in uttering sweet words to their fellowbeings, 
content with the enjoyment of their lawful wives, and 
always averse to censure others. 


Cf.—" faW*T«T*T:fa U* SF'Tfor 5F5TV. I 

I 

tfwriV* flrws't Tflwr ’■ (uJT^ti^mmrS^r). 


1 ^?W' ! ®3t!S"®St5‘T5'WCS' ^tyxit5~~C3€5~ :: 



I thrift ft ^ wpr it 

fasn IIWII 

% 3?%^t g*f ^tanTH ftf-tofft flk 5TO^ JR>T' 
%r wrll^f spri 3 ^t^roi tro^T# 

I ^ 37^^ ijjf^n; spht sptr TOSwrit n \ «c 11 


^ As the sun though alone illuminates the whole 
(jj world by the spread of his dazzling light, so a single 
|jj hero can also subdue the entire globe by dint of his 
fi matchless valour. 


The word pdda (HO is here used in a sense, meaning both jp 
ray and foot. 4 ) 

Ttfasa ) is also equivalent.to (1) light and (2) influence 1} 
or valour, the former as an 'attribute of the’Sun’and the', latter as !& 
an attribute of a hero. ? 


^fg jt1t^_- 3SfflS--4<?!Jn^; f^TR^ 

W ^s^fefrl II 5°\ll W --.h..o 

^ JTITS^r 3?fw 3|n<l% Ht|H ^*1# 

*anft t sh% 3?Ft 3ri?r at hh% ^ina, hi? a^% 

OTH, §^S sHfcft f^THT% HHM, l^f sfarfc 

^RTH, HT S«qqrai% HHIH afk f^T 3R?a% HHH pi 

wias^l it ^ n 

One who possesses good conduct, the sole enchan¬ 
ter of th e whole world, i s enabled by virtue of this won - 
derful gift to convert fire into water, the ocean into a 
canal, the Meru (ift) into a small slab, the king of the 
beasts (i. e. a lion) into a deer, a snake into a flowery 
wreath, and poison into nectar. 


Cf.— (a) “ aro?«nircfi s»n&isft *rr<ff?r 

wn^tsw^ftr ( r^s«g't«Rr %^?rsft ?rgjift i 
. firtiqffcft <fcnwi*R»prf 

?ntf d tsnwreisgw i I ” 

(&) “ Good character is above all things else” 
(c) “ ft g«tF«*^wrtr $fif •» (ft#far.) 
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^Rr^FT" 

^I^TR^fR^R ll^3fftl?I|JE3L_. 

^Pr w&fi s^rafrd * 

S?T: s^R II II fft^falcRRH I 

W*WPfo? SR^# Wft J?f«T 3*<pft Jrf^T w 
3%T RTtJTr^TPT ^i^t % m^t % 
jrrawT srot v*n% vfrirwwf JTfrr tot! sow 
tot *ft sroi w<n% ^nrrr ft atfte f n n° H 

j /~ Lovers of truth, and men of spirit are always ready 
| Jlo abandon even life with ease rather than to swerve 
(/from their plighted faith which they cherish J ike their' 

5(own mother ; for, like her it tends to produce modesty j$) 
J and other virtues in them and keep their hearts full of 
purity and candour. 


Cf.—(«) “ Live up to your engagements- 
(*) “ <pr^r Jifpr q £r. I 

Jrmnminftsft 

(*wrcift?enrc: *roif w«*rcs) 

( e ) ‘‘If you make a promise be it a small or a great matter 

fulfil it.A promise should be kept as sacred as an oath-” 

Aj 00 “ s*qrt qft qr*: qfaar*r ftfagru 

(| qfr qq: q^=ntr ftiwrqpi I 

(S , qf< kv: qrra trifr— 

(b * w* sot'iwi it »• 

fV («fa>r?rasfV qsraufc) 






3P1 




m i 

——- 

siw^qfppt ^nfc- 

?ttt icTri «Tf^<f?rar; 11 fre mrire - 

PR II % II 

fas wmm fi^TT zw, fry #* jt&t fr 
cfal ^riafhil S?r<«r% qifJro ^rt 
^tt 11 afft fsr^r^r ^far *rl*rr frr^r 3^ 3^- 
;fta'| ?*r 3 t 4 *<trt t» \ 11 

One hundred stanzis on E>rin.jar ( ). 

Bow to the illustrious Kusu ndyudha ( $gJTrg«r ), 
the holder of a flowery bow ^ i. e. Cupid ), who com¬ 
pelled Swayambhu or B-mohl (wg or *nir), the 
^ Creator, Hari or Vishnu V S^ or ), the Protector- 
Sfambhu or Mahadeva (5rg or *T?r\?), the Destroyer, §j 
5 of the Universe to be domestic servants of antelope-eyed, |) 
ladies, and whose strange deeds are far beyond the ' & 
description of words ! jp 

Cf.—(a) “ h <r^#foi am-? Jr rft=r f „RTp: i” () $ 

(b) “ wfni&ffftr fan >=r ar»nrfr i u. 

* w nfRwrmj r. r " () f) 

(c) " am? q^tr.R *T?1T sf?, r^*Jj Hp r <rr*T I 
smr am f gJT5%. w fl srf sere u " 

(tflrsp ^rf?). 

easy « 5 as 5 = wss 1 ^aay-tsa^ * 5 dF 










II f^TpT^MT f^I 
Sfferqi SR^cWlt: m ^Ff %T : HRII 

5OTH, fT^, S*TT, *PT, TOiS^r, 

3TSRg^ %^f% ^T, 3^ ^ftflRsr- 

*nf^ ^r fOT% sM pr *% 

stft n * n 

There is no doubt that women ensnare men by 
their smiles Bhawas ( *TP? ) or feelings and emotions, 
modesty, fear, turn of face, half-opened glances, words, 
jealousy, amorous quarrels and all other graceful sports. 


r' 

Quoted anonymously in the Subh&thit&vali (§qrffaraf§t ) a t jJ 
No. 3383. * 

Cf.—(«) ** jgftgrgfr grreraft yhwggpjir ftyRgnnraft I 

f r%r: JOT 3mft<r3«rr I 

anr nfgarr w* rsw s/^^nfr^ rsn- 

wit %itrn: <pjt irfesrr: 11 

( SSRS^rfsiW V^TTSf% ) 

(b) “ qrn w f^rr. tffart fonrwpRrjri: I 

5r«r mFretfryfo ?ft®rr r? ” n $ 

(*rifrrft$rc) « 



wintaKiifent i 






^<n% frap ii jrf^pf ^ 

faw ^ #rm^m ^ ^ iu ii 

1 

| mtFft w& ^i% *rar, mj *nv*r, 

| %m 4k rs*tt% 4k rerfa fa*n% 

2 3TTW 4k 3^ ^rfar ^ji*t ^fif II! II 


£ 

Side-long looks with contracted pupils and skilful J 
display of eyebrows, honeyed and affectionate words, 
modest smiles, and artful slow movements and postures 
of their bodies equally serve as ornaments and weapons 
to women. 


Quoted under Bloirtrihari ( spffff ) in the Sdmgadharapaddhati 
at No. 3954, and under Kaviputrou () in the Subhdthitdrali 
( §un%rw ). at No. 2227- 

Cf.— 1 “JuroSWijwfo mtiT^r^ i 

JT^frer ^rg^Rf prt armTr b " 


ii 

jL, 


(jrorars*wrcR 3^mr:) 


J 





€ ? ^ I^T R f JFRqft ^m fW-H*H I 

*3^7+1 ffe# <fr ^r, ^fr I 

s*rrcr tow, ^ff ^ 4 tt% 4 k ^(f ^t^rfj ft^mT- ? 

writer 3?ter 3rftfr% wro^r stptt jtot- a 

w ^nTi^T %r^t | 

^rff^n^<rft$?Tflpaftt n^n | 

w*i*l1 a 


] ^erfcsn *3*^% %?» inretein yk 

(jj w*Rt£ o?rmr f?t*? r| i ^ <n> fg> w& ^rn:S ^rr £ 
4 tfr *«tr *fr strt % sfsf’K ^=r fa?r& gdw g) 

| % 3R% STRlTt^R^r HRR GH II | 

$ One who is ardently in love of women always finds S' 
« the different directions of the world entirely filled with f) 
the charming glances of lotus-eyed Nawodhds ( young jh 
Hf! and newly married women ) which are somewhere ^ 
jj! marked with the play of their fair eyebrows, somewhere |j 
(| with modesty or bashfulness, somewhere with fear, Uj 
fjj somewhere with sportive gracefulness and somewhere $ 
2 with the unsteady motions of their fickle eyes resembl- 5 
•S ing the splendour of a dark blue lotus in its full blossom, ft. 





«n^r wfawA«H > W 

| w ^sfrsffcr w^nftfra^ I 

| *rfr ^prt I 

I *&'- II ^[fwnTf^J^ 5tf«| 

! * *TNt ?ift *T 3^1 I 

SfPTrfW II <«. II I 

^PT <?f«ra qafrn^T 5^1 *ft^Nrt ^h^i^ a) 

I W, ^iifcI^T | 

j| vw<sRh , w 'kI'hm ^r, 5fra^% *Ufmiq>T f 

| 3mw 3tfa, faTOqS, *?%* q^f 4ft jj) 

« ^qmi^ ii Ml | 

wwi i jj 

*r?*rsr <it ^r f^fj# arerorcor jj 

farcr t ftt 11 vttotI s^uranc *NR0RT | 

^f%tT I I f%Rt^t WfcT *pftf * I ^1^ jj 

amt an?jn^t *$n% *f?wRfajt f^afera *5 *t | 

*if^u |’ 

A face that can put to shame the splendour of the j 
refulgent moon, a pair of eyes that can laugh at the 
beauty of a blooming lotus, a fair complexion of person 1 j 
outshining the lustre of gold, a luxurious growth of hair | J 
eclipsing the the sootish colour of the black bee, a pair j 
of heaving breasts apt to make us forget the frontaj ^ 
"tfT ir rT r rT T r'T ir n rfi'TiT TT 'i TT irTTt rTi'ifT^T* 1 # 





w 


WWW**.» 


globes on the forehead of elephants, the rounded' and 
fully developed buttocks, and a sweet enchanting speech 
are the natural ornaments of young females. 


Of.—(«) ** sfwfafaftsfM 

0W , «iJtoFsr& i 

?JWfTs ” 

SfTOFF? ) 

(b) “ jtfsssnM rwti|prf|jn fl«Tf*rK:ttf 

jjitox: i 

SJtforaqntl W*N[% 
i" 


(sT^<ras£nfift*<^) 





faw *K5KK<iSt T- i 

ffe Fft h i 

FPf^ =ri% ^ gij- 

f^T : II % II 

qfcRTCPTTir q^r *WTOft 

^ *%? 3TK ^ff ftrfr? 

TO#3> iftqm, ^f*rc? 

vnt to *imw sft* firo^rilcr tot, 

TH^t TORt f**T ^%t II ^ II 

*rreT*f i 

*Frrc ^ ar«f a> smtor 3T3 ^t^ I ^ 

Ittr 't$t 3 *ft ^jt ?*=t 3$tasRt f^rsnpn: ^*t?t ^dt i 

Wft %rst 3T?*ra JR^ fftftt 

TflT fHf«T( 5S§pRf^t ^rwsr 

ts^tt =gf^ n 

What is not handsome and enchanting in the 
persons of young and fair-eyed damsels just entering 
the outskirts of womanhood ? The gentle smile of their 
faces, the naturally fickle glances, the sweet words 
drenched with the honey of artful references to their 
blooming youth and recent amors, and slow movements 
of their limbs like the soft wavings of lotus stems are 
one and all extremely charming and lovely. 





£1:J5<JCX -C3C3tiff3Sl:_ffiJSfc. jRSi &&S& &3 S±d5iS&. &35k JRS&&3S&.&3SdL&Zf&dRS* :S3 A rfr58l 


W«IW1 I 


?^T5 fopN snitif ipmsf 3a 
str^Pt f% ^rewir- f% 

<T?/?:|I f% WftSTgfR: 

1% ft P$: ttf- 

^ flftw II « II 

^3% ^ <i^«P vm 

Sflwffo m «r^or ^ 

qta ^ ^ qp 

•3iwp, to"’ *Pt q^iqWf 3d% isfasHfR'k 
#C ^ afft 

5r!% W ^r *rarcif w& *ft 

hst”! n*n 

*rai«? i 

^rrgrmt ^rercr^ sr 1 % ^sr, gait, ^15^, 
3vt% affa «ria sP% fete at ?*r *feTT*r fisRfe 
!^i<Mife[% fesna arh: aft t «?t^ IrcTfnafar (swfa; 

^3R% *frfi ?^v5T attflRfefeT) Hm f?R3 fW^^t 

farrar 1 11 

For lovers, (1) the affectionate and pleasant count¬ 
enance of their antelope-eyed sweethearts is the best 
sight to look at-, (2) their sweet breath, the best per¬ 
fume to smell; (3) their lovely speech, the best music to 
hear; (4) the ambrosia of their lips, the best delicacy to 
taste; (5) their tender bodies, the best thing to touch; 
and (6) their blooming youth and charming grace, the 
best objects to thing about and adore in the world. 

Cf.—“ gs U **ieraft TOFIR3R# 

*r w ’sfi*$is«n$fasft ftf sft^'rflar" v 

(qroifaftsr w «nsqm:) 





| ^rr ; 

| f3WHr€<RI$f<?W •• ftfN *T 
jprt ftftf fi^rt 
ff: ^if: II <: II 

3TR ^ W#fJT Pm- 

^ ;E?^refT w^ot sftf&rcft 

*ptr *#jjr rCt f^fr? n ^ h 

There is none whose mind is not subdued by the 
artless glances—like those of frightened fawns—of 
those youthful and lovely women the melodious jingle 
of whose loose anklets and waist-belts has already put 
to shame the sweet-toned swans. 


The comparison of the jingle of women's janklets to the melo¬ 
dious songs of swans is a favourite idea with Sanskrit poets- In the 
2nd act of Vrishabh&nujA ( fWjsiT) Krishna‘is made to say:— 

“ TORrtJTJTRTORijTsfPT: i%ip^rtR * f%*r 

atf ar<f trsTHJTfTr: *$£ ft 

V*n*3r%?sr ^ 11 ” 

(JT^brrH^T ymr^stHTfe^ir) 

. For - the point of the stanza, Cf:— 

“ *55rtrsg«rc?rff3arfn , sr¥*$r; *nfa?ro4i^^'»rarerm’n: i 

ftpft =t 55 ^ jt-iT ftr% n " 


■■TC355'XSeS‘tST K eyes'^SCS't i 5~T5E5~U&y^3 6y: ^5 fcg:gE3 ^5 : C y^5gg : ^>g & g-;-^g^y^g C g- t j | e g- 1 |ij C g. : 




t*> 


3MH«IW«q I . 



1 


| m ii fjwnt^siT 4 ?t to f- 

^ tun ii t ii 


ffqT^r^f, »m^T <r#rcm src, *Sfa J 

^3^ q^itor ^i" 

wajfrraft pfr $*r 3*tfta{ ftfraTr ^rfr 

II 3 II 


The charms of a beautiful woman whose body is 
painted with saffron, whose hanging necklaces are 
gently trembling with the heaving of her lovely breasts’ 
and whose lotus feet are sounding with the melodious 
notes of the goose-like anklets, are truly irresistible by 
man on this earth. 


Quoted anonymously m the StihhdfhitdraU (WMlfittUfa) at 
No. 1275 ( B. S- S. No. XXXI ). 

Cf-—*‘ f%5t. fesffr sir «in i 

Stft <W f%=t% 3/PT, tfcT 5f 5p*T 3TTO It ? ” 


& 





1 3 «f fH n f?TR- 

<*Rr1K+<ffe4rfr ^WP^fafa ftbffT 

a^f: *pt m : it v n 

$ rmtt w$ 3T^t ff^ R^f 

I frrfa *|, wffti ftR 3 R# 

I ^rr^ *fRrWrc;r *rf *tsr ftmfl ^ ^^TftcT 
* # ftor^crl in® u 


There can be no doubt that the best poets have in¬ 
variably erred in calling women as weak; for, how can 
they be justly styled to be such (/. e. weak ) who have 
succeeded to hold absolute sway over the hearts of the 
mighty gods like Indra and others, by the mere glances 
of their charming eyes with ever-rolling pupils ? 


I Quoted anonymously in the Subhdxhitctoali (jjHffatfi'lW I 
Of.—(«) “ Can, with a single look, inflame. 

The coldest breast, the rudest tame- " (Whittier) 

(b) “ Jisi'Rf qiw*R: i 

*rc: t%55T¥<tr ” 

(c) ^nrfq f%5r und \\ " 

S (mnqT«frf%?iqrs?inKfk5rqs*im:) 
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suit » 
qrofrreN rcgNg 11 ^ « 

s*r to 4 f^ [ ^ t iwfm iftato ^ito fato 

^ 3TIW^ to> t, *FTTT% 3TfTTC 33$ ffcTfl *!$? 

^ sit srr iftot u U u 

4TTm«J (t^TO q^r)l 

*=p^t ^rt^rr | afk tor: §*rr 

TTf R«5t ¥*ra»r anirretfr fc^rsp i| i ar?r^ 1 ggsjw l *ro 
<?<3T% £%<T«rif <Tf^% 15 ST^cT n 

It is quite true that Makaraihwaja (JT^n^r Cupid) 
is an ever obedient servant of that beautiful lady who 
commands a pair of fair eyebrows; for, we see that he 
is always ready to set on the man pointed out by the 
motion of her glancing looks. 

Quoted anonymously in the Subhdehitdvali at No. 1227 and the 
OT^'aorsfir at No 3298. 

Cf._(a) “ i*r «ri rA= *r3: tpjfr i 

tnr <ri ir^'wroift whofl *r*nr ” 

(gjTnt=Trw*tF3TiTre: *VtiW )• 

(6) “ is lamsrprf r%^i%;rr: <nrftr is irm i 
<-Tii?iref jr: i 

( gmft'RHsnviTtTn:: ) 

(c) “ *&tt s?tr siriPtirSj wi 

isti fcusifr unfair. i 

a^'fnr^r'wiiprrrt^^sc spwr 

sn<isi qi irreswr. ^ simt w. ” 

(srnpni) 

iimn m%ifk is isirc w i 

(gvrrfiiTii%:). 

(«) “ 3r ?fti famous rirr s%, % i^Tsrtfaian i 

% rf^ofi forirrarr ssar i? ftt, fsst% lr 

<=weF*3* 















W WP BLI 



(*0 <m^” = * qmN rc g mbt 

5 ? m4a *tt fain® ^Hrri^ TOffi 

wra i 

< n) “fl^ntf” = X 5i<rf$ 4k * *nsrnl% i 
(et) “ssehT = S ktfrRi% 4k * ksrrck 5^J 

Oh delicate lady ! though thy?- person fully resem¬ 
bles a calm and contented Yogi by thy wellcombed 
hairs, large eyes, regular set of naturally clear teeth, 
and a couple of heaving breasts adorned with beautiful 
wreaths or necklaces of excellent pearls, it is still 
causing a geat deal of internal disturbance in the midst 
of our hearts! 

An ordinary English reader will not quite under¬ 
stand the the exquisite beauty of this stanza as well 
as the reason which enables the poet to compare the 
person of women to that of Yogis. But a fair Sanskrit 
scholar will find no difficulty in tracing the secret-to the 
double interpretations of thew ords fgsrRinand 

which equally mean well-combed or self-denying, 
of the ear or the S&stras, of teeth or the twiceborn, 
and of pearls or emancipated souls. As the English 
tongue is hear found to be incapable of such niceties of 
wordplay, the aforesaid words are above translated only 
in their former sense. 


Cf.—“ ra<rfsjHfa i 

Tffo WPTnfcjfrB % ’’ « 





’srig^rr wilt rffa n 
w %ffa 5^^ g gr#: ii nil 


1M ^rwT Jra'taT ^ «n^ir | 
ffl% 35# 3TTTT#% ft ^01 3t3?j% f^*TF %3S 3*1*13- | 
%$t ^(f^RT fatr s^sr# OT 3* %#rt h ^ ii i 


“3*1” ^35T S|*t* ^T 3*# ft*T **t| I 

( O tffa 3*1 Mfc (*) ^ fa# I 

*v - V ^S. * ^ II a) 

#1 W W *mTS II £ 


Oh thou innocent young lady! how is it that thou 
art so uncommonly masterly in the practice of archery; 
for thou canst pierce the hearts of others simply by 
touching the strings of the bow, without the use of a 
single shaft ? 


In the Subhdshitdvali ( ) this stanza is quoted ano- ju 

nymously at No* 2025- It is also given anonymously in the Sdrnga • <p 
dharapaddhati ( ) at No, 3654. u! 

43C4 t»y %S KirTityT}i 
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W %S R$i m i 

| sft srffa g?qjft g<g qrcrc^SS « 

I ftFTT % I’PMISRT fRtfTfj^ 

snra; it 18 ii 



11 

& 


'n 

I 


*raft <$vw> ^ iffl, 3}fr srsrfea sftfft, i*f, 


aRm *fr 3*fi^ f*?T j^rtoh s, ^ 
l»Rq^ T%^TT *R 1TCI *RtR 3fa*RR- 

w n3ta sfcrit u ^ ii 


On account oi the absence of my fawn-eyed love, 
(ft the whole world appears to me to be wrapped in dense 
darkness, notwithstanding its blight lamps, fire, sun, 
moon and stars. 


This stanza which is quoted anonymously in the Subhushitdi alt 
(UqinmqiS I {\V\) stands 153icl- in the Amaiu SataLa (sm^Tcrq, ) 

Cf.—<a) “ €^ti 1 

3p«w »i? *hh ’’ 

(gim'wamBffmrc: 

(6) “ q: nrlql^t %rsq% i 

*int f%=rr tr^qr: muggra. ” 

(ggrftcrrqfk) 

(c) “ She was my life’s unerring light: 
j£j That quenched, what beam shall break my night ? ” Byron's 

(U Poems of loye. u. 








1 3 fri: <TT ^ 

trcrfaffrmtS'TsSHfaf #1 5 TPPT- 
*rrc ii ^TPTr^'#^' fafam 5- 
®ri3^r hr JT^TP-rrsPr ^tiri crrr- 
Trfw %a nr ii Y". ii 

m | #Tte*T ^ %*, 

5 ^TVPT 3rft W^T ?r5 jTm 3T#R> §:fa<T 

d! sr^I <fr $% tff m ffcjft if 

j miffi vTm tost m imm$\ *re^?rr fft- 

$ <rc *ft ?r fafrr fU*f?? 11 ^ 11 

4 >Trarr$ i 

J ^3»T^, hh, ^=rr sfhc 3?tf?Tj5H% ^:*sr?r*ft 5^^ 
2 m w% 3 -STcf, =sr^ 7 , =*ps sftc srrsr *<rs nrer 
(f srrerr^ *1 *t*rr*sft s>;Ttc *rr *?fHrc i^r %rfT- 
$ t ^r srrrrr 1 sfoptf ^=rr | ftp *ft 

[jj *n^«i ?T *5 ^r^r f3 ftcrr 11 

,£ Properly speaking there cannot be any justification 
(I in our complaint ag unst the constant agitation of our 
a passionate hearts by the "■'pirate and combined influ- 
$ ences of thy rounded and developed breasts, fickle eyes, 
2 ever-moving arched brows, and rosy lips. However we 
» do not know why we are so sorelv pained by the line 
i of hair on thy abdomen just above the navel, though 
5 it is occupying an intermediate position and though 
u it looks like a special mark of good fortune written 
a by the hand of Push/>iyiiJha (jpireH ), the wielder of 
■jj flowery w eapons ! 

2} Qaotel anonvinoj'.lv in the Stth't iihtt tr>ilt (gqrT'jTR sr) a t No.1354. 

T| Cf.— “ *51 t fifrf<r: rh a ws^f ?<rr*nwr ^rfcsr: ^rrj 

(t HTtSm I 

(S Jtrf <tr?4 ^ <riH H^Tt rlr'Tw> onfPHftreRitTWH 

flj «rr^if(T ” (ifi-rnh?-* irfiq?rif) 

***£5* *9& z ts& : *5& i 13& «J^«9dF €9dF _S= t5 jr =*5 


a ‘ feS~ 3 C5C5~ ^eg^aty tgf5 ~^ Esc f~ x505' : gses :: ^sey HE 9c5~^ggg' : 









I TOP *(Pft ^ spfl TO fa# 1- 

t ^ ^ ?Pt fart pRIfSSPW II 3^ 

# ^1 WWrf^T ^R?r f^- 
faff # spfTfaTP-tP II II 

(jj I l%tr! 3 % t fRt5TrT f^TS, *r%* S^JTTO 
5 i^rr ^ sprr ft ^ft, jpfffa 

5 ^<t% <pfarcrf^T *fm ^^Tr g^ifr atfSrsrrr 

11 <?r mt it i s°w^r% fan nfari- 

1 4 fecr ?tCt fftrcift n \* ii 

STTCpf I 

t rr^y% fw* ^far an^rcr I ii 

! 0h heart! what possible gain is there in thy 
painful sensation at the sight of her thick-set breasts, 
charming buttocks, and fairy face ? If thou hast the 
least desire to enjoy the aforesaid things, thou must 1 
perform a series of virtuous actions. The fulfilment 
rtj of one’s hopes and wishes is entirely dependent upon 
$ piety and goodness. 

Tj Cf. — “ )%%5fa^?55r^tq7*^r^'^rqwi%<pp3^ 

| FrcTOJ*T»lT%<r*. t str-rom ftroro^Kia: sRfrchfrcwwroT $?i *rr=re fa 
2 ottoi^st: foe«n% y^r: fro: n ’■ 

It «f *s* *355= *525^3 ay « 









wi > ^rr % 51 - 

srcFTHrT ^rorfcfarfMfap* m<: n 

f arpfsrft! RcRRIT £lzm SRR% fa^R3«fo 
WToraftcT ^ ^fr ft fff RRRfr 3FR jjj 
R 3 «ftt <rf<rft *rs*r^#f ^Ri^r &r?r tot % “I 
% am vnftfta $#TRft RtfaTR ft*rcnnfr ssfaroft 
3 K* 3 fEH^ 3 R>r swRr ^rr % 'I ? 11 \* 11 

Oh ye learned Aryas (btrt:) ! you must, after a 
careful consideration of the Sastras, at once make a 
candid and authentic ( founded on authority ) declara¬ 
tion, leaving aside your one-sided views or partiality, 
as to whether a man should renounce the world and 
take his abode into the caves of mountains, or should 
Ijjj enjoy it in a right royal fashion and give himself up to 
fg the pleasures of lovely women with charming buttocks. 

(R —---— -- -- 

Quoted anonymously in the Sub/i dihit Avail ( HJTlfWT^fe | 
the Dasa r u,pdoal6ka ( ), the Kurildnusdsuna (e)>F»*{P?3jrn«r) 

the Kdvyapradtpa ( ) f and the ^'htharanarhandrikd 

(^T?rw^i?^r). 

Cf.— “ *T4frrMlr¥n% fw3jwr *%fsRr yrfrm «tN> ^ i 
%s^r r^rrMtf stongrrorR ” 

(^prreirarrS:) 





’TfarfcR# t ^rfr qfcr- 
aFtf 

qig II JTt^gJqflRRf 



?«T55tl 

hr ii n ii 


3TH 3?^rR #5R*r 7^1# 

^tfr *rf?r tfcfttf, ^ <ft arffnro 3^m 

^falK Sf^TTf'T WR% 3TIRT *W*f sqtffa ^T afft ^ jjj 

f^^TeS 3^ 5T?RP-Tc5% | 

ffffi *tf*T II Wl 

In this worthless and changeable world, learned 
men should either (1) pass their days in drinking the 
nectar of Spiritual knowledge, or (2) de\ ote themselves 
to the pleasant enjoyment of youthful women whose 
breasts £.nd buttocks are both hard and thick-set, and 
whose hips and loins are fully developed and extended. 


Cf.— ‘‘ rqm 3rq>gi?r qr ry, *r towtcur i 
tn'ifttfim qtr tf, *r«rar tr%q> g^R ii' 







qrf&!«rf ^FHT^rf *% im*fa 3TH V II 

^Rl JTlrfte %3KPS^, , WRFRR m- 
mM 1% tft ^TJPfT Jtffta Ml II II 

“^t^” “ro- 

m” % M 3$ 3tr^ *m im i 

(^)^Fcr’ = ^ ^tf^T^T 3ffc ^ 

^Wfcfcrwfli l 

(*0‘*ffHfe’ = \ Sftf fa 3?fc ^jfi^JT *TT 
%l# I 

(*r) l ’mnr 1 = \ ^ *wh sis 3^ * ot 
^t vmf^r n 

The person of that beautiful woman can be fairly 
said to be made up of various precious gems, in asmuch 
as her face resembles the moonstone, her dark blue 
hairs the sapphires, and her reddish palms the rubies. 

Quoted under &akabnddhi ( ) in the SAktimuktvdvali ( $- 

fisfwrafir ), and anonymously in the Subkdxhitdvali (§*rrfqRrref*r) at 
No. 1236, and the at No. 3371. 

Cf.~ “ =re% f* <r*«nrit f<wi<3r ^ i 

<rcrcm%gq:rc«r erat m?» ” 

(tpw q>r»?f55i*TC {• ^«mr.) - 




Hw ^ tawHm t 


*N>qf-d wtffa PnH- , 

*rfa f^l^Tfnfll w- 

SRFlf f% ^TR WI^HT 51 

surciPd ii ri ii 

$\ r^-*»tt «r^t%, ^ aSfr |:^ 

#n<3t ?* ^TFTCFft #RTT | 

M ^ ^ ?f X II *Ul 

*nrr*f i 

qaswsft a* jwt tit mat ^r 

ara% ^t iHtu ai^ai; «w arc sr%u a^iaa; a«ns ^a- 
ait aiaraif^are ^^faa^fa^ftaajrcaftifeafiarcit? 

After once entering the hearts of men, with appa¬ 
rent profession of kindness and sympathy clever (lit. 
crooked-eyed) women can either stupify or madden, or 
mock, or threaten, or gladden, or trouble them in a 
thousand different ways as it suits their whims. 

The stanza is also found in the Mrichkakatika () and 
the 

Cf.— (a) 3$ sjuvfa faq 5ftt»*ng*nn<rwtK 

qrt qra’nt in?«efa wqi^ a fwr *?ss»i i 
«&rra*f a nnfa3$gffl: 

error jqrroft nw<l«srrtuRr « ” 

( b) “ What careth she for hearts when once possess'd ?" 
Byron’s Childe Harold's Pilgrimage. II. 34. 
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ft«Fl ft«R ^ pFlf g Rig <Nt 

ffWT flftH" WH(|M'J| ftl^T 

PPTR3Rft W3IR •• RR II 

» 

fosrra tot*ft TOft 

3?^ *TO*$ 33TO* toft% to ?£tTO 

jfretaft ?$tt ws*cft if to to* *fft ii ^ » 


?*r ^to tor totot tos ?rM 
3?TOm pfa toil fa tofa ^ito 

#rt to* fafafaifT ^fi r^g stofa TOT^fat 
*ft *T^T ^ft $* *tor * *CM #to cNfat 3T*TT- 
TO** §f**T*3T HOT ^ II 

Look at the delicate form of that fairy woman who 
is walking in cool moonlit night advancing step by step 
with a slow and cautious pace, resting occasionally 
under the shade of forest trees and drawing up her 
veil across the moon so as to protect her face from the ^ 
effects of lunar rays. 


Quoted anonymously in the at No. 3399 

^1 This dlbka is generally misinterpreted by translators. 







3t#l ^#r*Tfwwr qfcqf#- ^ 
II airf^fFTRi s^pt^*!- 
f^rto^q; ii ii 

<*t u fi^T «Hd«h *T ft rHfl^ ft 
3tt^t^t atft ^ff 4k #t% zmt 
3TTT^R *E#*t VTVm 3cT5T ffapflt, <tf$J 3RT%iPT4 
3??RR ft *Tf ?^JT ft 3TT<rt f H i*tf( JF*>R$ f*T 

fpfffTc ff ^ W fi‘ * ft 4k f*T ftfftf 4ff ^ * 
fr ft ^Ckm w sr<k ftare ft sff * ^ 
ft n ^ ii 

vrranr^r i 

i**: *n: ^r^rn: f%nr§ *=rf*ir stwm ft^fcnt 
S*r%S gsg ^'rart % 7 t 3 >r f%cT^t?R tft *51 =^rf?q 11 


(jj As long as we do not see her, our only wish is to 
have a glance of her handsome person; but when this 
^ simple wish is gratified we are anxious to have her 
(jj body in our loving embrace. However, when that boon 
is also granted we prav God that He mav be gracious 
(8 enough never to part us asunder but to keep our bodies 
n inseparably closed to one another ! 

| PURPORT 

S It is impossible not to fall into the snares of 
u women after once seeing their faces. True lovers of 
» freedom of will and action should, ‘therefore, avoid 


g them from a distance. 


s tJC5 : e5 : ‘«£5 : 1565 : *5&F ^£5= ^3£FqES£5 :: *3£5 r *5£5 ::: *3&5 : '-«25 :: *5S5 :: *5£5 :: *5a5 : Tfc5£^ ; »e5 :: 





furrf^q;» wftr f*rc<wr *r%rr | 
^ qr sum- H ^ ii I 


*r*wre fato if mtoft irrer ott, to | 
tom 3 th to * $ 

iptht tops ?hth sh^rt S 

to 1 ? » ^ h I 

Those who wear fragrant garlands of budding j| 

jasmine blossoms round their necks, rub the sweetscen- a) 

ted saffron over their bodies, and press the handsome (T 

person of a beloved charming lady close to their hearts, jp 

can justly be said to obtain a portion of heavenly bliss ^ 

even upon the surface of this wretched world. ^ 

-- - - - - $ 

Quoted anonymously in the Subhdshitdwah at No. a. 

2228- For the idea of the latter half of the stanza, Cf-- Sj 

“ 9?w 41 *Tf tf^.- 5fT =T ‘Jr^ 1 Tsf%?r k vrr. ” {c jr 

(*n*HKftf<rr *rew.) sj 

For the point of the Stanza, Cf.— u. 

“ If Heav’n a draught of heavenly pleasure spare, |) 

One cordial in this melancholy vale, u, 

“ Tis when a youthful, loving modest pair, f) 

In other’s arms breathe out the the tender tale, U. 

Beneath the milkwhite thorn that scents the evening gale. ” 3) 
Burn's The cotter’s Saturday Night. 







Wiii JffRJTrfcrp qRiPw | 

<R: gsft# 333 JTr?TF#f | 

: * 33: II SR it #m- I 

<r 5Rt ^ I 

f55#33 I* 5 A H I 

*RW t JPW 5ffT” % Mwrtt^rt i^rit ? 
TO* «frft 3TW3TTT ^Rfi, 3wTT$fo $ 

3fr s?T*t»ft% %T%y %T *#T, TO^ aigOT- | 
^rfi, ife?fr 3TT%^PT ^JT ^T, <T^ $ 

: TRT^€T %I% 5ff^W srftaTSn Jf»T5 3?fc jjj 

I fofagjfa 3forirf*r$% 3rcnqrrc*T a 

| *m isRjtor im n v< « | 

jj ^frmfcrr ^rr# jttrt jp 

| jtisi^M^T *5frar % g^rafr itfcr# 9 

fisqf n | 

R The enjoyment of one’s own wife coming of a high IP 
| and respectable family is indeed the best and highest a 

J pleasure on the face of the earth-, for...... ff 

g Note.—I abstain from translating the above stanza |) 
it) from fear of oversensitive critics who are sure to decry jh 

! it as obscene. To me, it, however, presents nothing jp 
which can justly be taken as really repugnant to man’s ji) 
feelings in general. |P 

I Quoted anonymously in the Snbhd»hitdeali () at 3) 
0 No. 2242. I 








irnj 


3 # faqfetf g^lN^Rt 5f- 

stf ^fPWft: ft#fT II M II 


W?nT{ <T^ if, fWi: f*C %^fr, q»*ft q*RR 

smq p, qtfl 3^r# §3 $3 ^r<ft if aft jjj 

^5th^t Hf3rM *fewrc qm qi#rreft | 
qfcraft am*£R>T qrc fa# | 

w<pt i%^rt m ^n | 

The pleasure of drinking the labial nectar of their ft! 
beloved wives who are lying on their breasts with jjj 
dishevelled hair, half opened eyelids, and rosy cheeks " 
streaming with the sweat of recent coition is indeed 
reserved for the fortunate few. 


Quoted anonymously in the Subhd'hitdvali (?*Tf) at 
No. 2135. 

Cf.—(ay'rftc^W^TPT^T^Trf snfifataSr ejt I 

?^>*>T*mtT*CtT-2TC5T *Tt77^T; frsp?T fl ” 

( ) 

Mark that the last charan of this verse exactly coincides with 
that of our-text. 

(*).“ arratOTirar^sff f%^mr=rf 

^3=rt: ^<rfa*r. w’het; i 

^ <nT 713 farrv ft iftf arirrfcftt^: n ” (anronr# ) 

■teaF^sas^eF^se^-^sss 5 usieF^saF^ss^s&F^s&F^sa*: ww 





*iH$WHi|iwL i 


f^r ii fag3p^^rrf^Pm- 

ft#T W>fM*wiH. H II 


^T^T fsm% ffT«T STNmrRR 

^^ttCt *m\ wn% ipW^t wwtex 3rf*<w vftww 
1 ft RS^T 3RRT TO*I§ ^HT *^T*nRi *TH 

II ^ II 


The enjoyment of women whose eyes are partly 
closed on account of the intensity of their passion is 
the highest pleasure that can be felt by the loving 
pair and constitutes the ultimate end of amorous 
sports. 


For etiquette’s sake it is most appropriate and proper to leave 
this stanza without any note whatever. 


v 


tey^Sfey *9ag~ '*5 * 5" S *!*S"*9 } 




< a nmwu 


snf ^ wmft 
*TF*mr fforcr:ii ^ ^ jtfi fatfa- 
#tf otprr^t wr ir^ii • 

.j WTOWf *ft 5>T*T%5% TOT *T3*Tf- 

j % far ^t 3T3facrt, to> ?*r toh% fa 35 * 

| OTW4I*A sffar 3^ 3W^ OT» 

1 *<fffa TO OTTO ^ nft H n 

ts How unjustifiable and improper is the decree of 

ILf 

2 fate which makes men succumb to the sentiments of 
^ love even when they are too old for them; especially 
5 when we see that the life of women is not limited to 
(8 the contraction or fall of their heaving breasts ? 


( Quoted anonymously in the Rdvypraiipa (<w*mj<0<T) and the J* 
Uddharanachandritd ( 8WCJNT5 i +l )• f) 

Cf.— yforoftifr iror?! i ^ 

cWRT^TT fafor JTOt- {*" jj) 

(stmfretftrrr »v wn<r. ) 

In the at ( No. 564, the first half of' this verse is J! 

ascribed to and the second half to jfrsrrp* when both fj 

Q were playing chess., with one another. £ 

te ases <j< 3~ Tester *t s Si 





3F#Jrrpl ^ WftfbT gfJI.-IRMI 

^ S^% *roq #3 ^to ^i%rr ffaTft 

fiw q»5 SHUT W t, Jpfrfr 3R ^T^Nt ^ farl$ 
?f d §f<t£r =tCt ^T3n^T f%3 
gqrH't«^ u 

The true end of coition is the full union of the 
hearts of the enjoying persons-, but when that aim 
is not accomplished, the intercourse is nothing 
different from a contact of corpses. 


Cf.— “ g<Sr ^ ^ m i wn^nft fi h> ft 

fa grfa *n n” () 

Union of hearts is, m reality, the first requisite for true friend¬ 
ship- Where this is not the case therejis neither love nor friend¬ 
ship. The poet expresses this idea very strongly in the above 
&6ka. ' 
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=555* &SS& :55S* ;5t » :£3Sfc:5t SirS? g» :S?Si:S?S4 :53 ft #^ft ^=?r? 


$ 


■ 5HW3H I M. I 

ft rftfti^Sft :53ft :53ft :^ft K :53ft :53ft :53ft :53ft :53ft :53ft 1 

WPT^ : ^ftsTiST 
*TfacTO|*[ i^JiIFTr: WfiOTW: II 
JlffrllW foiwns?: ^Rt^RlPl^ 
t?f% fircft #^qr stfar g»ft- 

^ira; ii \° ii 

^TOtT# Rite, *fo 3^1$ JTfT, 3^, 3*R^- | 
Irfi, ^htcCt 3 fo**ra% qt?q a?fc qsm^^t 3?<rer | 

qj#nsT, ^qqqjft wawsfiT q^3 qm jj 

fasti qq% utot ivn ?* $qi1 h o ii z 

The words of women with antelope-like eyes » 
which are (1) sweet on account of their meekness, 
(2) full of affection, (3) slow on account of the inten- 
sity of their love, (4) agreeable to hear, (5) almost ^ 
indistinct and unintelligible, (6) expressive of j|) 
happiness, (7) naturally graceful, (8) trustworthy, (9) ^ 
apt to excite passion, and (10) coming out of their JP 
own free will, if spoken in a lonely space are sure to !S) 
enslave the hearts of those to whom they are ^ 
addressed. • g) 


Cf.— (a) “ guftw fawn! 55 : 3 frursr. ^«ngr H£- 

$$tforcr: i ftaw^qnfarsr gf^atr gf: qfaffrt f%«q4-«rr fatfr 
fifS%w<r. n ” „ , < f wfarnifr:). 

(4) ‘‘ *3n*req «farg*pw fforeraift 

qaift <r Wstrift *rsf««i runwft n ” 

(*FT»ftfi‘reum*fare). 





*wrt WfoHL i 


| 3 Tifran ftw jji# wrftfa srrftfa 11 

| *n at Km to ftot % 

J t afh *n <rto to* ww totto t 

«m 

STRTtf I 

Wg'to sf^cT t ^ rft s3T»TcT% v&Yg^ 

«ft*T*mTt^ r^grre 3$ afa*ir *ethtc3 &&&; 
3*R*«ri% *smr fasrc ^ i 

You should either go to the Ganges and take your 
abode on her pious banks quite capable of purifying 
your soul of all previous sins, or you should devote 
yourself to the charming breasts of young women 
adorned with beautiful necklaces. 


Quoted ’anonymously in the 'Subh&ahit&rdli ( gTflftarc/ir ) at 

i No. 3425. (B. S. S. No. XXXI.) 

■ • The*Hindus ^consider-the Ganges as the fnost sanctifying 
stream onutbe ’surface of the globe. For the.] description of the 
Ganges, seejour note elsewhere. 

*■*985= t5o5= ZJc5- &&*3e£r*S&^5&13?Sr?3*&■&&& 
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ftWgtdl Prffaf rlhrM^W^ ^ 
*?FP II ^fri 1 ^IW^fWf^- 
qqq: || ^ || 

?Efomf% WR ^ STTOI^T% TO WR& Wtfa 
<T^ ^^TtTWT §*fafrR Htfo 
^JR5T ^TR *T ft II II 

VTRT$ I 

tf<gq r w% sfftcT^, w$, igro =sre&st *TRWrft 

* 

*nro cr^ra- jt^t ^trti 11 

In company of their lovers, jealous anger in 
youthful women’s hearts can only exist until the blow¬ 
ing of a fresh breeze smelling of the sweet scent of 
sandal wood. 


Sanskrit poetry is very full—rather overful—of the description 
of Mdna or jealous anger of our ladyloves. Fresh breezes saturated 
with the sweet scent of sandal arc one of the many causes which 
help us to a considerable extent to put out their anger, to reinstate 
ourselves into their favours'and to bring about the wished-for 
reconciliation with our sweethearts far sooner than it could have 
been under any'other circumstance. 






niHiitaiwhwi i 




Tfa^wran ^r TOjwisft | 

% 


m 

? 


Pri fwtfa 

ii Tf^#^T- 

JRRlcl iRt TFRf 3TI^t 5T ^ ffa 
li \\ II 


rw 

$ 


»v 

$ 


$ 


to 3<to ^f«Tfcn ffraft tot $ 

3#T 5?Ttto ft^TRffi #T$ Sr^ST^ to 

mm 4fc <rftor% pr^to 3*3 srto 

3T33*ft «TR wi ¥* ?mcftf ¥f 
tfto #T3T toT 3^1 T=R to% ^T*T SiTR^nRT 
| 3^T3to ft? M? II 
* 

(^ Who is it that can avoid the excitement of passion 
(|j in the midst of i lovelv night of Spring when the air 
% is full of agreeable smell, the boughs of trees are cover- gj 
ed with fresh foliage, tire sweet cooings of cuckoos are 
jj causing great sensation in the hearts, and the coition i) 
£ sweait is slightly perceptible on the cheeks of moon- ^ 
faced ladies ? ^ 

— — S 

Cf.—(a) “ arf^fxT^rif^r ^rt: Rjs^^mr'ni^ry: i 5) 

tfsrrfaf «r rir?4?^wr ^ uhRit: ” M (njtfat:) ^ 

(i) ‘‘ 3Tr%C5r«ir»f^r«: «i?rifa«TOi ^tr%5rR'r. I 
1| dw 5?tflt^rrRjt: ^rsr: II c\ " 

U ( ^rsRRjrt: V» sikrtr; ) 

"«3 £5=^65= ^SSE^ -65 








I s w 13 ft: ii »tft- | 

fait farft ^rrsft farra^t ii %* n | 


^ zffc *^tw% g*rm wrf# | 
| fajfar *ft m «rcfoi&3 faitsRfa Jffafo ot | 
| sir &rit 13Tft ! m(t ik$m fm | fa ^qrft-1 
” ’rfa *ft fafa r*th §:^*fT | 

it SfTclft M ^ H 


I 

The hearts of lovers separated from their sweet- T 
(j| hearts are sorely pained by the lovely Spring, notwith- J) 
standing its sweet cooings of cuckoos, and the odori- jj) 
$ ferous air of the Malaya. True it is, that in man’s $ 
jf misfortunes nectar is even changed into poison. jjj 

1 — _. _ - ~ - i 

| Cf— («) '• rarc^TjTTjprr <irrr fTmfafr srrrr ?fr^r #^r- 

(g irtfr arrarr rwr^ftrr: i <rt pj r%cr-er fr%f<r<r ^ifWr qrsrr^icUforRr- 
J atom?. JTmttwpt *3rj ” Hw 

J| (irrfir^rrf%^mn i tfnft) 

2 (b) IP 

S i *r<FJ irafe ^ k 

J sr^Ki: ” (ifft/tifts*: i jmsnf:) J 

a *3£5=«£F -0 *55£ : *5&*3MiS : *9i5 : ‘ : *3& *5g 




ig ^C^ -Jgg ga 5?ftiSSfc5?fti?fti?fti3ftiW 


*?reitfrotos i *•« 

SifikdfafifedSasa-^Bk^aaKfcffasi^a^rws^ffai^^ac^j^wsk^?* 

^rawf^fW^^^fosrcrr- I 

m-- 55 - 

rTRu^q: II J^t HrffapT: 5R #!#• 
5NTP tehit- ftp 
ft I^T ^ fafaRP SPTP II 5A II 

te fate ita: 3?»nft j?m- 

^TfT% te* *,T3 te*T TOT, €lte $lfaft*rRi 
fc vm TOT, Sfte StTTOSW TO*3 

gSTT aS* STRte ^ ^c[Rl^ tfte 

fesofe TOT ftaft M telfte 

%rcft urn teft fatft ^iwrci* ^*r^t ^ 

TOTt n n 

There are only a few persons who can afford to 
delight themselves in the wonderfully pleasant nights 
of Chaiira either by taking a slight lest from their 
amorous toils by the side of their beloved loves, or by 
hearing the sweet chirpings of female cuckoos, or by 
entering the interior of a lovely bower of creepers, or 
by conversing with good poets, or by enjoying the 
cool rays of the moon. 

Cf-—(a) “r?q: qqiqsflq: fit* q*=P 

$rtfr* I Mt \x" 

* () 


B«f s if«ffves : ^!e5 : ce5 : ^!65 : -«'e5 :: eM : ^^ : ^w : ^!es : <;®5 :: ^e5 : ^65 L ^e5 :5 K^^ : 





QWI 


*TPllft P l< g R 5[g ft g q W I tH V ft *■ 
srft jp^p fwii :; nf^n #$- 
ps» n#HKn i ®jc^ ^F^mRq^m- 
wrf^?T wrfPfPi^rmf- 
<rr ii n 


( j 

(l ^fWnM if ^fT^Tt T^NST SFJqfatT SKfff, 

| 3}T5r% ^iqs straffs *x qfif 

i *TFT «W# 55 q^qrq^ WT W 

g 4i n H n 

| fq qflft wiiffo qflrn 

| 2 P*fq^t u 

$ The sight of mango stalks representing as it were the 
burning flame of the fire of separation from his beloved 
wife, the passionate looks of female cuckoos, and the 
sweet-scented breeze of the Malaya mountain blowing 
with the stolen odour of the newly blossomed Pdtals 
that can allay the fatigue of the way, all combine to 
add a great deal to the mental pangs of the unfortunate 
traveller away from home. 

Cf—(a) “ 1 if ff 

*fi% ^r: %ff$r»Tnsrg: iret^wsrmHHJTas*wi: i '■ 

(jftatfrfste: trewsnf:. 







mmtera*r*rat i *•*. 



^ II ^ W***f 

%ro ii %«ii 


to 31W% 3^^ %ER% stfto 

^ff l^T ^IH |tofil 3?N n^ SR 

W S^tT £V*hW| 33 Rhm&i 1%R *W^ 

TO^liflVI 3$ £<»? U 1» M 

The advent of the lovely season of Spring when 
the whole atmosphere is quite saturated with the sweet 
perfume of copious mango blossoms, and the bees are 
almost maddened with drinking the flower} juice, is 
powerful enough to make us ardently long for the 
company of our beloved persons. To be sure, there is 
none who can successfully stand the irresistible force 
of Love in Spring. 

Quoted under Kajnlarudra in the Subhdshitdvli (guiffiaftfc ) 
at Novl666, and the () at No 3787- 

Ct*— to) i 

«repa: ” 

(*Pi*ui!a<t:) 

(6) ‘‘^®inf^wsilwn*i?^5sq5»^w^wasrn?: i 
ag’OTijftiWsqt win’* 

( WWIWfTO, ii. 30) 

Maxk'that thej-3rd Ckorana of this stanza is similar to H«f 
ot our text. 






fa fpifa ^ ^ inpTf W 5 - 
JR^: lf^%S *fH M * * 

ft#rfar ii ii 


3?rq^ ^3F ^|% 3^T^ IT^Wt 

( ffa 3JTT3[ ), 5*<T, ftlfo 

$ Wfl% ^ ^ ^ ^ 

*pi 3TT^ 3?fr ffaf ^Iii^ii 

Hands of faireyed damsels drenched with the 
juice of pure sandal, houses furnished with artificial 
jets or fountains of water, flowers, moonlit nights, slow 
and sweet-scented breezes, and beautiful roofs of 
stately palaces are all conducive to strengthen high 
spirits and passion in Summer. 


Cf—“ftsrr wtts: sae-Tuxm: srsnjsrmm i 

h(5|to: trrtf * rW *nP?r ” 

(5R35TIK: I 









ill 


<TtR: ^RRt J?55^3f: tftgfaw* II 
gN:^Nt?W- JR3^R 'n^rf>TT 
Prrrt! at^s^fqwn gffap ii^ii 


2ft<sR% Xn^m t m^r srct^; s^rtst, *m^r | 
TO, ^RT^t 3»fal$ te*T, i'tfm TOT, *HW<, 3j 
*31, 3rW JT^T, §R< *Tf3$t SRI, SW .3^ im- f) 

?rrft ^pti<i% si^JT f^r# *tiwtch jjj 

jgsqfr gz » n » jj> 

Beautiful garlands, fan-breezes, lunar rays, pollen * 
dust, tank, sandal powder, pure wine, fine palaces, 
few (necessary) clothes of delicate fibre, and lotus¬ 
eyed women constitute a special privilege of the 
blessed few when they are pained with the excessive 
heat of summer. 


$ Cf.—'V^'sw 3F% ^ 

(t! «i»i< Ri? f tf rrff: 1 

5 unr^tr 

3 wr«r: ffo <r? ^ 1 ” j | 

2 (s RfrffCertfrfurc:) I. 

tS£jr«K 








I g^sj^T WTO 

PRRIFMnf ^3R3l^tirIig^ II 

^nft f^l4l'?ltrlR^*lR'l« ilPlRl 3!^ 

’ll ErPKfa# fgfr US® II 

f^rr m *iw, *mqm ^fr, 

m'JFrr^r 3^*$, 3Tc*fcr 37 ^ ^r€r 3?h 
$*mm ^rfrsrffft jt^ ^ #t aerobe 
frmRprrir frs^r fl(rf^H% 

I fttf *m*\ •rft w w v* w - 

A neat and clean house, the clear and refulgent 
moon, the lotus-like face of sweethearts, fragrant 
i sandal dust, and charming garlands are able to cause 
(fj a powerful storm into the hearts of the passionate $ 
(jj but, on the contrary, they are quite helpless to produce 
u the least effect upon the calm and serene temperament 
(g of those who have resolutely turned their faces from 
sensual pleasures. 


^When we consider the point of the stanza we cannot fairly 
justify its place in the description of Summer. However, the poet 
seems apparently bent on bringing the cooling effects of cleanli¬ 
ness, moon, ladies, sandal and flowers to the notice of his readers. 

tia* 5 *32£F =t5£S :: ««5 5 *3 



i*» 


#OTR[ ffafafSTlfo 3*?- | 
9>lf% H ^rI#mtWTRI | 

w ?r n sn n I 


sroiftor q^ferr instft §^m, 

3tPT *ptfrcT cT^r 35PT 3TR ?PR <T*fK<FT ^tK 

^tfrasg <r5*ft sr<rrc ftfr *rg«<T% sffa 

jfft II *’ II 

^ Ssfatf frocjsft 3^T <T$aft #U STC 
#ti “<$ftrar<rr” “ftofatprrra:” “s^rg^:” ark 
“ ^^^rnf^rwRT ” afk sui^ 

T#r»rt II 

Who is not delighted at the sight of the rainy 
season which like a youthful lady is quite capable of 
exciting men's passions by the fragrant odour of full¬ 
blown Jdti flowers and the thick gathering of- rising 
clouds loaded with rains ? 


! In the following couplet we have got a very striking contrast w 
to the idea of the text! for, here, the poet Vriddhi (f) compares * 
the rainy season]to an old’woman. FT 

“arwrctfrf^Kr i jr 

„ w^rtfracurcr yiffrir ’’ (jurftsrrafr:) (jj 





WTO*** 




15 W- +^M ’Rf^- 

’F^P ll fafaf3q>- 

^iw»rr ^•tfti : gfcwgfeR 

m ^5rP3#rT II 8R II 

^fNn^% 5*rnr |3?r 3 ttto 3?f*fa 

$tR ft# 3^ 3TK 

gift# WTI%<T affc *r£U#£f% W*# 

*ra^r w# #* |:^t *R^t# sRrt&r w&l ll *\ ll 

The spirits of every person whether happy or jjj 
unhappy are sure to be affected with ardent passion 
at the sight of the cloudy sky, the sprouting fields, ^ 
$ the fragrant breeze blowing with the odour of newly j 
$ blossomed Kutaja (JIR) and Kadamb (q^r) flowers, jp 
fH and the charming forests full of melodious noise of a) 

^ peacock flights. jP 

re-_____—-a) 


& 

ti 

« 

% 

fH 

<R 

ft 


Cf-—(“) “ wStama i 

qqfo'q r. trf^?r«r ^FTf, mnJrcreqrq =mr pur i 

(§*m%rrsriifer»Trc:) 

• (6) “iwit * *rakj JH wtl i 

C u=f) ( 7 ) (m$nft) (r) (sffi%) 

fa far wtfr i 

(Hr) (*pu) (mrr.) 

(sq*qi5?i%) 

(c) “faq^JwaJiRpnfatf *rgqn?p fa>sr$r%$r$tft «ft: I 

srtfSrrfJmr^offf r q-unfa <t\ qftfa qtf?; g^” 

(^rsqtftiq:) 


m&*3 es^e^ ^^-tSc^^sicS^^s^M 



:S?S»rrSR 



^ /rv^% >-^-v *-» . 
twsygp^Ejp 

I sqfa 

I J^nil f#?ft f^^55f ffir trf^: | 

w> wn ii n II 

*tc?rr% $<rc 3 t SeM rasrrofait ?fi%, itit 
7 T*^ ^fRira H^pto't ^T *S ?ift aft* ^['an% 
>jfa Tfa it *£f| 1 ^ 

ton to <to ste $*% «3? it *tof? 

^ faqr Vaif ^T?r% stot aftmor 

tm itcril 11 11 

How can the mind of a wayfarer be not disturbed 
at the sight of his head being canopied with raining 
clouds, the sidelong hills being filled with peacocks 
dancing with pleasure, and the soil beneath his feet 
being covered with flowers and roots ? 


Quoted under Bhartithan ( ) in tbe Subhdthitdvali (*jun*h 

). at No- 1744 and anonymously in the tllffWiiSl'3 at No. 3886. 
The words 1, 3’qf< sni <rs5i” are also met with in the 

Mudrdrdkshaea ( I { R| ), 

Cf.— “?55T^5r*n»ai%: 1 

<tiw: $ w»3«i3«nt «mu sfeiErt *w ** 

( cf>i<miyf!fm ) 





^■4a6^ =sre^.si> . g3ga.- S3 SXff?g> 


*« 


iiflW«**l 


fat Pnsg'tf^fi PfPtai 
^S'f: jjtaw»<{pH<$t3>l*raPRF >• 
fas %IWI«i+®+<ivi 5 
^ qiw5j$ffcffow ^Rir*»««n 

# mftr 

fft[ ^ *rete«f faff jrbt^ 

*prffa ^ sik iftsiWR srenrc 

JTffT affc ajft ^ if MHft 
rfft, ti«n at to% sft SjfffaT to »i^*n *r *sit 
affr to TO* sfa* sfifatfr if 

ER fffrt » ** » 

With what great difficulty will, the days of women, 
with strong and beautiful eyelashes and wellversed in 
the art of sensual enjoyments, be passed at the 
time of separation from their loving husbands when 
their hearts are sorely pained with the fire of passion 
continually brightened at the sight of a brilliant flash 
of lightning in the sky, on the one side, and the odor¬ 
ous air fraught with the strong scent of Ketakt (%cptfr) 
flowers, on the other; as well as of the roaring of raining 
clouds, in this place, and the passionate cries of pea¬ 
cocks in that? 

Cf.—(o) “ ffarara fro; u^araraja^refara: 

iftrasfas&pcr* ftjfasip* i tprvT6vrmi?ar?^5TOrti fatfttfresr:- 
font srswti «r?njc. n ” C ) 

(b) “ ^«ts4Tir ^r* 5 i^ffn<Tr ^s»«rr rafttfr wrtrfir- 
*nnt $?& farm: i <n»i rrrafttf ^srf 

«Kr^f ftnf fmtrmfiqrft ft»rr fturewt n ” (gmfawfs:) 

Jc) “ *sw: wi 

BfewsrSh wit i fft n$<jWOTat»ufir m«r «n> * erfl- 

*i^rr fi =13 w i ” (wmforpq ) 
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3Tfrmfo 4te^'qfc- 

Ifm r#FT<!fc( sfaPm II VS 

^ift-qis fwfei g* ^ 

sift ^ Jmft 3i*ng H «*. ii 

‘fi 

| f3Rf tiTRRRfT hit aftwifT *irh mim 4 t 
| vp\i€i Rfr 3?fc *t3rt 3m w 

| m m^RRT^t mtf yoft 3 # am ^ sqw 
| it Tftl, mr mN^t ^r% to mre* 

| 5#rht frtfHt 3 ?r:^w ih 3*fc 

tern m 

In the dark nights of Xnbhas 01 Shrdu\ma (g^ or 
4 srra®i )tthcn rain ana lnu 1 are falling upon tne earth.with 
^ a tremendous noise of roaring clouds, and when foot- 
g paths are quite imperceptible to the eyes, the golden 
(j) flash of lightning beautifully shining across the sky is 
Qfj at once a source of great delight and disturbance to 
jg fair-eyed ladies. 

The downpour of rain is particularly smart and heavy during 
the month of forawan which generally falls in with July; add to it 
the deafening roar of the clouds in a dark night; and the miseries 
1 or fears of a lovely woman will be found really astounding. 
a fo g eg- ese^Mfey -ests^ ests 1 esaes^i^-esj^'-esci^ «3 C sf 
28 - 





^53» 55S3t^?Ci: :£3gfc rS3Ca.-g3ga-Cai 


M* ^tn^WL» 

sirafaisi fwi^rii *ft***i- 

#ft?f^frfarRI^JT >115 

ii sirajs #mfasw m- 

WR^FS^f^ ^?n m if^i 

sfarat *nft PrcrasFi »> *s ii 

far rm«w »5W «R«t wwb* wr-S 
*fi^ *ifi sit «*£ «Jh sWt if sjfawfr | 
*i% IK '%sfi% imn«n^T mz anfaH *a$t jj 

m fSm mimli «irot to 5^% rntoi 

<K«r€t to ^Tt, si |% Cwtjto^ a^i% 

fe* §f^TO TO’T «IROf ^ <?¥f 11 *K II 

For blessed persons, a foul rainy day is even chan¬ 
ged into a pleasant and enjoyable one ; for, when they « 
are unable to go out of their bedrooms on account of the (f 
incessant downpour of lains, they gladly return to their - 
loves who trembling with cold take them into their 
close embraces ; as well as when the cool particles of 
water in the surrounding atmosphere give them a 
refreshing sensation, and allay the excess of fatigue they 
might have incurred in their sensual pleasures. 


Quoted anonymously in the Hubhdshtavalt (ga#|cfraf!j) al 
No- 1784. 

No one needs be told that the company of those near and 
dear to us invariably lightens the bitter severities of a stormy and 
foul weather. 







HlM r fotKPfoi. I 


i | 3 ^ #fr £rmt-- gt^itrircrafasT- 

| mrf; ^n^rHt 

?*%$ II WtoliilTORT- 

Plsir^R PrPi 5T ^TRf JH[- 
| «TR! II S'® H 

| aft 3^ srcpft 3TTtfr^m% «w tff s reTg foi 
| <rftsw$ ftfas, w 

I afh WTT^ 3*^ JT^^t %5T 

S PT ^f%T5ri^^ T^ffaS ^3T^r^t STTUTOTT^ 

| p fwfif tit if f \vtit if 7# it ftfo srercn- 

| *pst <th # im *% u ^ 11 

5 One who after the lapse of the first half of night 
when having tired of the recent enjoyment of his wife, 
and pained with unbearable thirst on that account, is 
sitting in an intoxicated state on the lovely roof of a 
palace, does not avail himself of the pleasure of drink¬ 
ing clear autumn il water pouring out in a transparent 
stream in bright moonlight from the mouth of a beauti¬ 
ful waterpot held by the trembling hands of his beloved 
sweetheart whose strength has equally failed owing to 

the said coition, is no doubt a very unfortunate being. 

I__ _ J _._ z_ 1 

j Quoted under Bhartrihjri in the &drngadharapaddhati ' 

I (flTffSWSfl'tir I ) and anonymously in the Subh&shitdvali | 

' (s*m%rnrr3 i {tvt ). I 

u Cf.—"??d ftfo^Ctwrcrfijrs^mwtr i 

* ww nf < cpr. ” | 

j (vramtangtaYm) \ 
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1 **% ifrf^WTT^T: I 

f^sr | 

# ii tf4lwdwPi4bHt>di#tr m- I 

5TFl^t^?I^^r W- I 

5 ^ ^ II 3d II 

^f^g% tm %?q 3?rc *rrsR 

m* %*R% RI# 
^qi%, ^prr jri rc$ softer $$■ 
f$rftrs fte* tfRtera ^p-t^ ^ pnri¥t sjr"t r^t 

^rq-^ %qT^r 3T[^IT^ T%^ fi$ gtR trif^T sfrfctfT 
PWT T%^ 5ft s^ Jf^ a^TOpiRqr W 

^ T*R% *PT t II ** u 

In winter, those persons are indeed very fortunate 
who can afford to ( 1 ) have plenty of milk and Ghee 
upon their tables, ( 2 ) wear deep red clothes upon their 
bodies, (3) enjoy the luxury of rubbing a thick layer of 
saffron juice over their handsome persons, (4) have the 
pleasure of tiring themselves with a variety of sensual 
enjoyments (5) lie down into the close embraces of 
lovely women with thickset breasts, and (6) sleep with 
ease and comfort in the interior of their houses, chewing 
a leaf of piper-betel mixed with areca nut and other 
spices. 

j It may be observed that the use of curd, milk, ghee, red 

J clothes and siXro.i Is specially recommended in the cold weather. 
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fR’rft’T^pT#^frI 5% #?R- 

*w*rt otrp# 

t^nwiR : » wiwh: ifsm- 

fRR^R^S^lPl ^TrR 4>imhn<ii*ii 

f^^Rpr: *tf*rcr fifR ^rp imii 

src£ 5^ tftorf'^% \$ ‘tft’ ‘st’ *is? 

^f^R T f cr dSTfWR JREff fRT^% fn^OT% $sff 
f^pR^iT M ^I^TFST #TtT sf!RT in 

3TR*n^r3fTt ^r^t gt*a% m 
>rore?i% fWf% are snreri m ^1 u ^ u 


Kissing the cheeks, causing a shivering sound of 
their lips in the fairy faces upon which the luxuriant 
hair is falling in a wanton state, giving rise to the ap¬ 
pearance of a distinct line of demarcation between their 
bare and heaving breasts, shaking the buttocks, and 
blowing aside the clothes from their bulky upper legs, 
the wintry winds are clearly playing the part of Vitas 
or paramours with beautiful women in broad daylight. 

u Quoted anonymously in the SubhdshitfojU ( §JTrf<t3T3fSr ) at u. 
|! No. 1855 and the Sdrgadharapaddhati at No. 3945. g 

] Cf.—'“utefiR fireroft w'nwt rmr*^ i [k 

15 =rprfa>: f%g fW&fr qff :rf^ «i% fin: q*sr. i ” jr 

( ] (WiftwpjreNrciNft). jp 









| faTOFTR^+lsR WRsT#I ?*T | 

| ’it 1 II flRFl^FtftrFTiRT <?-d-^MI- | 

| #Jt <R *R|rI IRrfI- jjj 

| ^ns fRi^ ii v n jjl 
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| WNt 3SR f 3, ^ ^ 1^, | 

? *#Rt sfT# 33 ^ m, | 3 , *mt ? 

| ^st ^ |^, 3rten% 3 *# *nftrc $ 
I tfteurc 3^n[ai tot |3 afk psfaiT f 33 3tt% jjj 

| |3 333 TO ST3 313: 'TftTOTT 3TFTC"T 


jjj Dishevelling the hair, closing the eyelids, forcibly 
M throwing away the clothes, causing a distinct thrill 
$ throughout the body, embracing their slightly trembling 
5 persons, making them repeatedly utter the low but audi* 
u ble sounds of fear and joy, and kissing the lips, the cool 
$ breezes of winter are frequently acting the part of wan- 
(5 ton husbands or lovers with women. 

J- 

* Quoted anonymously in the Subhdghitdvali (giflrftcrRT$) at No. 

2 1854 and the S&rngadharapnddhati () at No. 3944. u. 
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rS9Sitd 

3T€RI ; 3- 

*3#?tS!TPRT- W& ¥tsfa 
>#n ii ii 

“ mv *r mn 1i iW<f 3c<w ?iw 

TOtflaf, 4fc *ri* ^4% sswwt ’’ r<*ni3 

frwsft *1^1$ 31<TK 3?fr me iM 
^t| ^CT I Wffa <R*I^ WlflTl% ^TfT fisHTO 
3 ^* 01 * *fr ^ faro sroifNt *fan 

| wt tfijf u <<* n 

Sensual pleasures are, no doubt, fruitless and a 
great hindciance to our renoucing the world. People 
may therefoie hate them as they like, and stigmatise 
them as the source of all woe and misery. However, 
there is something very powerful and indefinable in 
their matchless might to cause a strong agitation even 
nto the hearts ot those who having forsaken mundane 
objects have entirely devoted themselves to the search 
of the First Punuple or True Cause. 

Cf—(a) 

fa^rc =* «r<t ^ (nr35cflJtra>). 

(b) “srsmft 

t'tK'mt i%«r*rr«s^Tf^iqr: i 
5fa *tk *T<r¥R*;TF^TRstW*r- 

^ ^fr^fqr i () 


«ey : eey=Key^jey : 



Wrft 
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?fff 

5T $<W*K»Tt^Wq^U<AH 

3fR ^ifrT 5?| affc fR JfFTT JR5H^ 

^rr 11 a«nft %* 

^ 3TC 3TO&T <T?tffi[ fo f3 SSHtf <rfrWiR% 
ijj fSrere s^r afk fon*r wtfw am j 

$5 «ft ^fi f » « 

You are the acknowledged preceptors of those who 
have given themselves to th.e study of Vedanta and we 
(j> are the followers of poets whose words being never mo- 
$ notonous are always very beautiful and sweet; but let 
§ us make no secret of saying that upon the surface of 
$ this earth no other virtue is greater than that of doing 
$ good to others, and that nothing is more delightful here 
than lotus-eyed women. 

This Sloka is quoted under Bhirti than () by KJimendra 3 
( ) in his SubnUatilalca. ( ftaq; ). $ 

Cf.—(a) mt fill%*rUJTn?fo^ I | 

jtjSij wsrtfrjmtatf sfjT' i n 

( iqtrersfl’foj JT«tTirr3W5rT ). | 

i b ) “u=fr. Pitfs^sir^wf qftwrfa i 

^ =r f«qf 35«iwjn% xpi i §«3f 3*rf*wi% tmi 11 ” * 

m (1 f^raqft's&r:). 







fcfar 3fft##>^: JFT#T- 
#?riN%>iii srfwr- 
§^hi 
#ft ^it ii ^ ii 

SftfOit! SiMnSfai TOl^ W! ipftiR ti^l 
&TR3 3fm 3STT% §TO qtwr ^ ^p 41 iU)| 
*n wt to f# 3?fc | 

^IXMFfil ^ ( * ) m TO » ^ u 

What use is there in talking a great deal of non¬ 
sense and incoherent prattle ? There are only two „ 
things worth the devotion of man in this world : fl) K 
either the youth of beautiful women who .ire cser anxi¬ 
ous of having a variety of sensual enjoyments, tired as 
it were of the burden of their full developed breasts; or 
(2) the forest ( to live as a hermit.) 


is also found in the Ndtyasdstra of Bharata 
( WTgf^’JTSTtrma ?1IV* )• The Subh&shitdrali quotes it under 
( *?f^5 )» at No. 3453. 

Cf.— 1 *tRw 3*r us unc r 

%T, »T* UUTC 3TUK »” 

< <1% iR?). 
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gr4 3 ri #jf ?r «?^nit%s sf 5 #- 
rR^ || STRFRtflfC pldMWt 
S*?R M ft II II 

I ng«ft! IT WnRRffcS TfT T(T Til ft ?T 

SSr3 §<R 9R°T ¥<WI$T 

3ifqR ?r ^ €t| *ht^ ^TtI 3?k st $lf swarf^r 
5^t1 II \4 a 

vn^rm i 

^taRff ?pr f:^T I3 sfk grtf *i\ 111 

Oh my friends! I speak real and impartial truth 
when I say that the only cause of pleasure and pain 
(good and evil) in this world of ours is beautiful women 
of well developed buttocks. 

Quoted anonymously in the SubhdshitdvuU (g*r?iffaiqftr ). 
Cf.—(a) “«sa: $ 3 «i 5 ^ afif sRutfifa I 

*r s«^f 55qw?n% r*<i =r §»3<it 55qft?RWR»* a •• 

(&) “Alas 1 the love of women I it is known 
To be a lovely and a fearful thing.” Byron’s Don Juan, 
(c) “aft tuth iidf =i«i, qm^iTRF «im i 

*nai ^ 1 , 5 :^ n” (cftre; ^). 









| wM ift Prisfift- 

H ^ <TT^[ 

^prerffe ^qrr fatfs Crwsr jtot ^ 
<R<r^t ^ *RErii ft trsftqft 

| W3V Wr^ sprrt jt ii ^ ii 

M The lamp of clear sighted judgment and know- 
Ch ledge in the hearts of good and virtuous persons can 
j| burn only so long as it is not blown out by the clever 
2 and flickering glances of antelope-eyed women. 

| PURPORT. 

H Woman destroys all discretion in man. 

fj* The idea of the stanza is a favourite point of oriental authors. 

I \ Cf.—(«) “*n^f|‘2 I TT!tffarf % I 

I ft! trrawrpmf raw ^ r 

(6) “iwfft ftpurfi grrersfarenfa; i 

Ptttt-t (tsnbrtr) 

(C) "jn® 5trsrhrtTonnJ?«r%^w^%f^ I 
^f«r it r%% * ftarr^flTCrtfr nrtPfara: i ” 

(irrfoftffcra: sifrclsw) 

(d) “3>g ij*t aromofat qr^rijrrfFsr? 1 ?^: I 

7? ^wprr% a®?r?rw r% 

There is also a couplet Sfakhi S3 lt\ the wellknown Persian 
poet, which may thus be translated in Hindi: nff- 

w TO rffrr^ <r* f^rqr5> ^ k{ i r 
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^ *Rfa WRI»T3f^RT frT- 
PRPIHf qf^THR II 3R!T- 
*IWrTOfafNta3N f^T^RI- 
«Pt ft?li SPT*f: II <& II 


^T#i <£ ^ ’TfeflTCi PH sh^t | 

%h<? wnrm^t sw^tt i ^li% I 

!*fWi^ 3jfel Hirfa HJSTHpi 3fTOT Hftfqpr | 

^p*. #| *ft H*r«f frff itar n ^ n $ 


Men professing to be learned in the Sdstras , do not 
preach the doctrine of renouncement in real earnest, 
but simply with their tongue ; for, no one in the world 
is ever able to give up the sight of lotuseyed women’s § 
beautiful buttocks adorned with belts of crimson 'pre- * 
cious gems. u. 


Cf.—(a) “tawrjsiFrf imftr ^r^mwTar «nnrFT,m i 
% Sr *h«t ftrf: sj^rawnrH *r rrrft rfaR V’ 

( ^m^iuF?cn vsv »reqrr') 

(*>) “jo 3tr stt ^r, rmfr f%r% srrv T 
*s<T fo=r% f*rt vit stmt it 

^ 9 ^ 5 ^ 5e y^ S£S r-^ 5g5 :^ sa& i 5 i^ s?!5 :^ 365 :T ejl65 :^ Jfe5 :^ S . eF .^ se5 p at# 3j 
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4 ^t fasqTfaqtfi 'TT^T ^ f^T 5»$f ^ 

**ro 4t ^t ^r%t m f*rcM *fr ^f, 
3^t^ ?w«ROTRir ^ srrf^r, ^tr 

3TOT3TN5T ^TT^RT % II <*« II 


That learned man, who preaches the doctrine of hate 
against young women is indeed a false philosopher who 
having fii-.t deceived himself is decemng others ; for, 
the enioyment of Apsaras or heavenlv nymphs is the 
ultimate end of heaven, which, in its own turn, is again 
the result of a series of religious devotions and virtues. 


Cf—(«) “ ^5 wrcr qjswq-wf: ti5j ^^rtrrwr? $<np* i 
gv'trg gq- qjsjrlpffsfr# j%*r ^ u " 

i ? i ^). 

(f>) “ ar#f vrrHiT^na^r f^srm^rar; rliT. {\ ” 

faroSTtff^rr vs* a^rra.) 

According to the Mahomedan religion, Hoories are said to con¬ 
stitute the prominent feature of the heavenly bliss of blessed souls. 
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uf^FS spftfa 
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sri&ti S^: JRTfl *F#?foiFt 
*(3®Tr: II <«,<i II 

ftf xpzfrK *T^=XTrf «T 5KT i ff> r 
sift^T ^#C fcSWHt, 3^ \?($ JRS ^JRR faf^T 
*T3«r *ft **p fas ^%t; ^3 ^ht% 
TOT 5*1 SfiSf ft *»W3*$T *T# 

lf3R Wkltf *T3^ f¥*t U II 


(e Quite true that there are men on this earth who jj 
fg are able to break into pieces the frontal heads of wild ^ 
2 elephants, as well as some who are skilful to take out fl 
the life of lions, the cruel and dreadful lords of the S 
(Jl deer; but I can safely assert before the courageous, that 4 

I persons who can successfully brave the attacks of Cupid 8 
and subdue the passion of love are undoubtedly jj 
very few. u 

- J 

($j Cf.—“ g?Ftm$c<prys%T ^rsrr ?r ” j 

S JURt^rnr^ruH) i 

« Successful resistance of the charms of fair ladies is, no doubt, 1 
2 the most difficult task for the Sons of Adam. n 
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^PUPf <TPPfl^ sprcfi PWI# | 

f’W'if sari rrrcfi^ m- 

s^t cn#t » ^-rrwr- 

w #5^01 ^ 3TR#5ra#tf 

fft ^ 'ifri’n sfew- II *S II I 

sprit §m*raf jiitt iwt, e*n% tot mK ! 
3?fc *m \% 3T#TT affiw faroritj 

TO% eftt Ti<fa$r ^55T- I 
3#Rt TOT Ti#n% Ti#n% SffcSS i 

TOn% 5^T% ^T5T 3*Ft% *TTTff^ ^TT^ft ^TfftllWI 

A man can walk in the path of righteousness, 
subdue his senses, preserve his modesty, and hold to 
his moral training, until his heart is not pierced by the 
stupifying arrows of women’s glances shot off from 
their arched brows and blue eyelashes. 

The verse is quoted anonymously in the Subhd-bitdvali ( g*TT- 
fSfamfe * W ) and under Bdnabhatta (sjpimf) in the Sdrngadhara. 
paddhati () at No. 3300. I must add that I I have not , 
been able to trace out the verse either to 35l^fr or to the 

two celebrated works of. 

Cf.—"n ^ =T f^ff =1 Jf ^tfoir | 

Jti^ *r« *r*m*q*r wr. i " 

(IfopirfwfcsRs \ ) I 







5i?nsPr tor;: iivii 

3|fa*!*r 3?5TFW ^TxT ^ w\ fas 
m %5tff| 3*if % ftWRf m Sf^JTsft *ft 

| #1 U $° H 


Brahma, the Creator, is Himself afraid of throw¬ 
ing an obstacle into what has been undertaken by 
women in the hurry and excitement of their passionate 
love. 


Cf.—“What woman wills, heaven wills also.” 

( A. Dumas’ Margurite de Valois-) 

For the verification of the poet’s statement the reader is re¬ 
ferred to the desperate actions of Portia, Jr’iet. Imogen, Rosalind 
and others which sometimes make the heroines of Shakespeare 
appear to be something more than ordinary women- 
Cf.—"^fi fur ? 

srra <rit 5*rw 5f ” 

ft . 




l^TrfT H 

:nts q%n^: ii^ii 

ST^T, qfesrf, f^FRlT 3^ graft f*qfa JRgoi% 
finite itffc siwre;^ i% m$\t H ii 

*rerr*f i 

• ?5TO^ft «fa »5^#-?r TSI*, ^fecTTf, fg§Sp WIT 

l^tam awns to sntlf ii 

A man can preserve his greatness, learning, no¬ 
bility and wisdom only so long as his frame is not set 
aglow with the burning passion of love caused by the 
fire of Puncheshu (T^g), the holder of the five ^arrows 
® ( i. e Cupid.) 


Cf.—<«) tfteSfa w i 

ww 3 »?fT* 3<>y " 

( 3TOrafa«PTC. I 3T&3>N3?fo»3% { «rc*r. ) 

(b) ‘ ‘5(^!n 3T33% Kl%3>» 51 37^ i 

3*ft3$ TlPtfl, 33 33 *rf^T apf j}| y” 

( Kfc$ Tilt) 

* For the five arrows of Cupid, the reader is referred to our 
note on the word 7%$. 
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*Wftsft srf^rf^s cs n? , ^tsfq 
fis ftwt sri3Ff m- 

ii ^?ifNsrc*rc j rc5Rssis- 
*Ftft wnn#»it ff^r w 
ii v*. H 


TO% frrotfte 4k 4r { 

ftroflss* (urn fa 4i mfam mj 
to *fa, TOirfa TOretowi^ ffes | 

to5r$ tor:^t% ftn? ^RWlt # ^1 | 

s 

Out of those who are wellread in the Sdstras, who & 
are renowned for their morality and who are favoured jjj 
with the knowledge of self, a few persons can only be ^ 
ever successful to attain to the state of eternal be- jj) 
atitude; for, the key of the arched brows of crooked- S' 
eyed women always opens the doors of hell for the jjj 
passage of mortals. 


Cf.—"git fttfrawssq * { tftaw'fl'for ). 

Sanskrit poets when dwelling on the dark side of women 
generally take delight in describing them as the foremost obstacle 
in man's entrance into heaven. ^ 
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* ?W W ^ JITOffi: 

*Ht TTff*: II 

i^ranfr^: 355 ft- 

IRfrl ^r S<wfa pR'?®PT J^ff: II || 

3# \%e mssik m t ft *m, ^t, fsjr, 

srkr, *?3<fr (<rrcs), awn 5 ^ 

| snforrer, ^gc, sftay af^ *re«T fasft srt^r *rc*Rr 
| «TROT ${%r$r f fTf <ff SiWF* fftc f Cft ^>3 <f& 
I ^r ftort i sre! ?cr Prfc ^ f*$ 

| irftft wm tft §-j ssrr # srrcfr 11 *u 11 

When we see that a wretched dog that is (1) lean, 

|.(2) one-eyed, (3) bald, (4) earless, (5) shorn of its tail, 
(6) wounded, (7) stin'ring, (8'covered with thousands 
of insects, all over the body, (9; pained with excessive 
hunger, (10) worn out with age and (11) wearing the 
circular head of a broken earthen pot around its neck, 
is even compelled to run passionately after a bitch, we 
cannot help crying unreserved shame upon the mean¬ 
ness and cruelty of the god of love who is not ashamed 
of trying his deadly arrows on such a miserable creature 
already dead of its own misfortunes. 

The stanza which is quoted under Chati'lraba jn his Auchitya. 
vichdracharchd ( 3ffl%?<rf^T, r C^'^f ) by Kihenienira ( ) is given 

u anonymously in N'mhlUvti commentary on Ruiralaa K&oyd. 
jg lankdra ( rt ), and the Subhdshitdiali ( ) 

5 at No. 3390. 
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$ to 5 ^, %^H»ft:>*rc«T f%nr, fljraftift V 

" srcrarrfl *rft frs affa fljrTO^t sp’rra ^r«ift %<? f<s, fasrre* IL 

5X3 spc JUT W* fajcftt II W II 

uraw—5t% sftf Tnsn arnft 5 ^t% ^r* 
zfkz ^*rt «n$* jft 3*uft ^ftgsrr% awnr* 
sfcto ralsft ^sft^orff^ 7f%<r ^if i 

The fools who have forsaken the great womanseal u, 
of the god of love (who has the design of a fish emb- g 
lazoned on his standard) which can bring them every 
kind of success in their various pursuits, are indeed gj 
devoid of all sense and wisdom; for, they have volun- T 
tarily given up the only source of all happiness in this « 
world and are now wandering about in fruitless search 
of the same. Bat, see, that they have met adequate « 
punishments at the hands of Cupid who has doomed J 
some to roam about in the world with naked bodies, ^ 
some with cleanshaven heads, some with bushy and S* 
dl! shaggy hairs growing all over the body, some with & 
twisted and matted locks, and others with human skulls jjl 
in their hands pegging alms from door to door. Si) 

PURPORT —As kings punish those who disobey the ^ 
royal seal, so Cupid inflicts condign punishments on Hi) 
$ those men who set at naught his woman-seal. $ 

Quoted anonymously by V,t/hWta in his Kidmi&nuiAaana (qifsqrj- 
HJ trwr), and quoted unier in the ?Tff •7CT?f% at No- 3082. The r 
(J verse stands iu the Pa'ichaiantra IV. 34. ( 4 ). j^) 
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i ^ J #raTORJR?nt Wfm'fcHr- 1 

%fa ^ftS^Tfl i^f^T ff^ »Ttf | 

’im: ii w& ’T%f^rg?f pifa | 

j % wrc^rf^Praft ^ s> 

* fipsq^^R^ ii ¥>. ii I 

3ft T% <FR, m 3TK ^TTl3% ( <?rc ) *fiT jjj 

f^rfte wmik it f^rotor &\ ft 

pif.ws iftft it w it f?r, i*q afk | 

%mt$ 3T5I% *ft3H aR^qRi *T3«fl%r fr^lR $ 

it sjth faafsgt ft 

n $\ ii | 

When learned saints like Vishv 'tmitra (fwhni) ft 
Pardshara ( W5TC) and others who supported themselves ft 
upon the simplest food of bare leaves of trees and water ? 
were even thrown into a state of confusion and uncons- || 
ciousness at the sight of lotus-faced women, how can it ft* 
then be ever possible for those men who eat the dain- 
ties of various grains as rice, wheat, dtc* together with u> 
milk, ghee and curdle, to keep absolute control over f) 
their senses ? The subjection of passion in worldly men ft 
is as much out of question as the swimming of the jp 
Vindhya over sea. ft 

4 Cf.—(«) “?«re*ryr<»mr ^ rc^erim: T^njrr^rsq:- J 

« *taRrwm;wr ?Rrfctfr qrdfearar: 5 = 1:1 |j 

^ fajr «rr5€*ff|i5rrf srfer^r: 3>r-<rr^?r8irrgjTr- {t 

$ r^srFT§T?r: «ranr«rJT<TT-wtfl 5®rf »y 1 ” » 
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#1?^: II *#TP 
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q$ ^ 3 ^tr tfmar $*? *wh * 

srotf, 3K if ^opfifaii qfror^T a?fr ^tsrt^ $ 
WT TO3TO# q^iq q |Wft | 

qt qffaR 35* IH *RT3Tfaft $*T% tfqsft Jj 

qHPRJT^ 5*.#^ 3#< ffo* ^TR qft ^ u | 

Had there been no youthful ladies with facial £ 
splendour of the refulgent moon whose eyes are beau- g 
tiful like a lotus, whose buttocks are quite melodious & 
with a sweet tinkling of bells attached to their belts, jp 
and whose waists are somewhat bent on account of the & 
burden of their fullgrown bust, we could never have |r 
found, in the mortal world, learned men of bright 8 
intellectual powers giving up their natural wisdom, and u 
pass like fools the miserable days of their menial lives ^ 
at the doors of bad and evil kings. ^ 

Quoted anonymously in the Subhdshitdrali ( g*nfadiq|«il ) a IP 
No. 2245. g 

In nine cases out of ten men accept service simply for the 
sake of supporting their family. g 

a^5£5=^5£5:^e5= : €Se5 :; «5£5 : ^5a.£5 : 't5ef :: «5£SF^5£5 :; tSfi5= : «eF : «5* 







toRrfto^ 

WPftatofi% ftocP ^tfi 

^rfa h ^:f#rtoJFOTrto *to 

*R^t 3 Rt H 

W ^FIl H $« II 
$$ srcmft writer g»roTTO*pft 
?WTf ^T ^I3[ FTO «fi*T 4^(T, 

ftMNfc TO f<|*r %% TO *gsrtf% w 3fk *TTOT# 
^ |q qT^T f|*TT^J% 3rPftrW 

*^rW ^ *ft *r*3t gim% 3nftj?ro^% 
snft jrcpe^ jrfsR jt|t to u ^ n 

wrqrM I 

gq* aft* ^FcTT^T ^TTOI | II 

Had there been no women with fawnlike eyes, the 
real invulnerable weapons of the god of love, no wise 
man in the world would have stained his head by mak¬ 
ing a reverential bow before his fellowbeings; especially 
when he could have easily passed his days in the beauti¬ 
ful valleys of the Himalaya whose caves are in¬ 
habited by the Siddhas, whose trees are rubbed with 
the shoulders of Nandi (sr^T), the divine ox of Shiva, and 
whose rocks are washed down by the sacred waters of 
the Ganges. 

~ ” purport! 

Woman alone is the cause of man’s humiliation in 
the world. 


Quoted anonymously in the Subhdshitdrali () at 


K;gaSa:=g»=g3Sfe;:ff3S*::g3S 


*v« siprwtoH 

*SK*&e*dRfcdRfc&e±*im’S*s5 aCTLi Sa^ - a a L fi a ^astegU 

I ? 5#reft h ww | 

I PTO *T ^ 4 ^ * it ^ it I 

| *rft g#*Rf %&v$t i%3 ^T ^«r ^ i^Ti ^ \ 1 ! 
J tforc ! ^ 'w&m siFtaT *n*f f*rft §^ *ft ^ j i 
| * ftarw ^ ii j 

The safe passage over the ocean of existence 1 
would have been comparatively nothing had there been r 
no women with bewitching eyes who constitute the only jj) 
insurmountable barrier to that end. 


Quoted anonymously in the at No. 4193- 

(«) ‘‘Vt ^tr: ng^t frvr- 

«tnm i? ^wre i 

i? to* i%fcrot to tot 

% ^ro<t ftn *3$ uwrorafttf i ” 

( s sr«TOtfta:) 

{b) “^fr ftrft <*fi| ^R, VS^IrTt J3»T5?|^h i 
*ht*> <rcsfr <rrr, to* 3 s»iV «tf b " 









& 

d> 

% 


ft srcft m wfa- ft 
^wrc ^T jj# ^raffa | 

wti nftfa n aw. §»*r jr^rw ii^ii I 

ft 

1 KT^fT ! ffl SRgir 3=N.T ^wnMt <IR 3* | 

toaft 4 t Rfi qw i feq 2 &*r$ «npff i?it% f! 
snfrrc 4 k jftf?iiTn qtfRmqrei E%ta it tor qi<wT ?• 
dl sp^m 4 t t%rt jw^rhst qfr ?i?it i sr^r ft 
| ffof% ?Cm% ^ tfRW SRMTRqfoT | 

$ sq sra«i 3?T$q% m q sraiq 3 % qf|£ ^ 

I qfl^lt UTRT 4l *TC ^THT 31% I II ^ II | 

ft 

Oh ’ im* ! •’o one ha • t \ 11 '-t'ccvded in crossing jji 
ovei to tin rc \ In i c r i.» v>. ifdcai.e-. Of what jj 

(| ultimate t" ( . e loams *' iitln*-, 11 o\id«. d we pine ^ 
(j[ awa) ourjouth without .he tnjujuKin of our hrloved ft 
^ wives? Let us thou foie maht haste to po’to our homes # 
j| so as to reach them beloie the time when the beauty of ft 
our beloved loves is com pi etel} snatched away by the ^ 
«hand of age ft 

_ _ _ fr 

ft 

* 


Cf.—“ 4l^=i fttsi nf« ^swrar: ” 

Admitting tl at liian is uiiiiiced to sell his freedom of action 


to others only for the sake oi i is family, it is quite natuial that he - 


ft 


jj should long for due enjoyment of Ins happy home. 

«cs~ ^ tsca - - tges^ es^Esea-^es- -esai-es-ese^^ese^ ^5£s-^65- ;; fese5 :: ' 

31 


ft 
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W 


JHFHWWt 1 


ssst^asafc^fft^ast^ssi-^ssiK^si^fiat^ssi^satdsafiab^rask^ 

tpreqpmfcp ^^^[i^snfir- fjj 

IptfFMrRtw STOP IFRTRI- jl 

fq«T^T II I 

mfoPFF i #fcffcra u^3ff§*- | 
^ ^hRi^far it -3» ii 


m, m*€\ Rmiftq mwiasnajlw 

53, mi^i ^c'TTtT^T 4i5T^ROT, 3?moi 

mtom fcPRS, $W^T && to 3?fr sfHTTOKft 
*m Cl#fir W fafRl 9TC W«fclWiT 

vm fR $5 rt ^ 5 h ^o u 

No other evil is more disastrous to the Interests of 
man in this world than his own ) outh which is at once 
the storehouse of allection, the cause of dreadful ago¬ 
nies in hell, the seed of ignorance and illusion, the thick 
gathering of clouds lor hiding the moon of knowledge, 
the one great friend ol Cupid, the evident source of a 
series of manifold calamities, and the park of innumer¬ 
able evils. 

The raja (Bhartrihari) in Bhartnkarimrreda thus speaks of youth: 
“ wi swat s’tisofaqpaair 

*nsn ,, atH<i*w<'3 wps^fw rSW'n’i i 

«rf sir jRfR ^Om n\i rrar 

^ifa^M*nwn*TM«ra: % % *rc»>wr. ” 

(n4sfd*fc*t i T^Rtsf:) 
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H) 

V 
i) 

V 
S) 
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v 

& 

v 

& 
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qrqtftarfag. i x*\ 

»Fm§Jfff^ l|§- 

^n35Riwt^#f » 

«j«n^-+^Km 4 «iPl 4 t ^brpwffft- 

’41 ^ Tisfq ^ imfa jtf# 

^ q1=$ II «} || 


*i*rwff #q;faT§, qTror% qf^ sfcr, ^w- 
firqfaq, ^rgw'T qgs, qafaqnm^ 

3rh mqpqqsfqfo ftqiq, qfcqqn- 
sw qs% tfr *ft q^rq q>rq^q% q#^rqfr 

ifo q| qifr q?qpft | n *\ w 


That person who can keep a strict conrtol over his 
senses at the critical time of his youthful manhood, the 
waterer of the tree of love, the vigorous stream of sen* 
sual pleasures, the beloved friend of Cupid, the ocean 
of the pearls of prudence, the full moon of women’s 
Chakor -like eyes, and the mine of all happiness and 
wealth is indeed very fortunate and blessed. 

Also stands as 17th in the Vairdj'ia Svtaka of PadmAnnndihavi 
(>rw4^>ftiraftoT<rcrT , f) 

For further explanations of the words sjrf x. and Wlfa see our 
notes. 

*355=^5?^ ^5«SF«5BF ^SHTtS 


me5: *5*5= ^se^cF^espejF ^ses^ ^saF^sss^eF^s^jF^ssFes^ssF ^^F^ssF^seF^saF’esK 





Wf 


W< 3 kn*i 1 


7n%3?wdpmPr f^^M^fS- 
?g¥= #f!wrt^r gpti^fptfcr 

ii sir sirirr in^Tsfwm | 

jR^ft Pgo#t JFRnif^sf^f S 

flrwT JitiFT .11 s < ii s 

ai5t! fT >ft%ir %mi% ft; *i|#ft^| 

IT3«T *ft fff TOl^OT '^3jf^r ^rqq s™ ^f % 

^r% ifrfl^ ft srml, ^r?r sth^ jtr® jtctst ff^t, jr 
?rt 3cfffe<r ?fr irroMnft, fag^ 5 

qROT ^Rt^TcT ^rr^T^t, ^*T^5#T 3?fc | 

%% 3F»t ?c*nfr *pr 3 ;# § 

3*1% | H II jp 

How great and wonderful is the f'vil influence of ^ 
delusion that notwithstanding his firm conviction of the £ 
fact that woman is evidently the cause of all impurities fj 
and misfortunes, a learned man is even led to fondly ^ 
address her in such tender lan ;uugc: “oh charmer, thy l<|) 
large eyes are like the waterlilv. thy buttocks are full- jj) 
grown and round, thv protuberant breasts are thick- & 
set and heaving, thv face is beautiful and lotuslike an 4 5 
thy eyebrows are fair and elegint!” Viewing her in & 
this pictnn squ h -ht he t iW ,i conskh rable delight in * 

seeing, enjoying, an 1 pra sm ■ lier handsome person. “ 

--- . fjJ 

The ver 0 o nho stmJs m the ( X 3 TJ 1 ). 1 

Cf.— “art-r.^-r ^ f-f-nr -7 ^ 'mu ruetWTcare mrem l sj 

mat hrrj «r,^ ihiM-ei h?<ti a w<ia&-»isfa \% ” K 

Uua^frt:) ^ 


*3Z5 z: 25SS :: &Z5 : ?5’r5 : €3:5= -eSJ^ €3^ 



^ttof? m ^i^n^rM n 

<* 

Jjjj ^TT # faTOT TOTO^ farRSt TOT<? ^cff, ^fk^TcT 
| fft? TOT^l ff^ TOTf 3TTC Wfa ST* ft^TOT 
| TO TO s?fr mf^T w<m ft ^Twtf *f ^ to? 
5 TO^RT ^FTPTR TOT^TI ? II »? H 


^ How can she deserve the name of a sweetheart or 
(i beloved when her very thought is entailed with pain, 
?! sight with mental excitement, and touch with total 
^ stupefaction of the senses ? 

I - 
£ 

» Quoted anonymously in the Sahhfclutdrah ( gim«nn^T% ) at 
| No. 1225. 

(f Cf.— 1 “^sfarge^r T%ti ?*>*{ \ 

fS twwrgci w *rr<r vf^srcrsirffi if 

|jj} () 

How pointed and perfect is the poet’s ironical attack on the 
(SJ use of the word tfax (beloved) for our lady loves t 
? Cf. -‘‘ftd >% tfn n fr«r t 

S =rro dtg^rft-u, ^Tftr «trc ?” 

tI / r r- v 

rU ( TOR? ) 


a'e525 : «5^«sa5 5 <tsa 5 s €525=^525= 
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w wto«wi y 

ca=gKa^<a=ff»agg a6fegaBgfe S»a=g»fe^»a=jsaga:^asfew 

<rr#nwtft *nw#H’TNtr it | 

<TWftr 3 fw^rf^ it «» it $ 



%*ft T>fa=T fo, 5TTOJ ^ ;pmt- 

rr 

3R | 3^RriPT Jtffa q<jj*qf$$ f 

^ fJTR't 3f^r ftrffl r*frfr %# *ft T ^7 | 

11 


it smffl w w n 


su 

I 


A woman is indeed the persoinfication of pure $ 
nectar as long as she lies within the scope of our vision; |j 
but no sooner she is out of our sight than she is in- ^ 
variably worse than poison. 


-j 

Quoted anonymously in the Subhdskitdvali (fWrtCTrcflr) at 


No. 1244. 


To be in company of our beloved wives is indeed delightful: ff 
but separation from them tells as badly upon our health as poison. ^ 
Amrita (nectar) and Visit* ( poison) are two of the fourteen 
precious things churned out of the ocean. For enumeration of the 
5 14‘gems;see*our note on the word Orn^. m 





*irn2tarafa*i 


W * ftl f%fa^f 5*FRF faffa- 
% II fatrRf f^Ridll^ll 

^ ym R>#rT^ ^tfqR ss 

MR*r r €t ?if 3F%t t 4k :t 
^FT^rfi fTW Rfl Sf^RT 9?fc ftRrfi f Ffa* 
ART* gong^r RHOT ^ &ft| il ^ II 


There is nothing ambrosial or poisonous in the 
world excepting woman; for, when she is attached to 
her lover she is no less than a nectareous creeper; but 
when she is inddferent to him, she is really equal to a 
poisonous plant. 

Cf.—(«) “ w-f nrr -tw glwjfa raw ra i 

sr^tT'i nr f? mnrr nr ” 

( wafow: i <■ <jw) 

{b) “ %«J mwqmvwit ^nr 
fWRst fercfrraRuaT rr^ ” 

(^[tr^eq sfiisqin^rtnmr^i) 

(c) “ jjiJjt m f%i%^ H^t T^ffcnfRi 
wr: sfra'ticf isfira r f^*ra: ” 

('H<hRtf fan**). 

Mark that the first half of this vers is exactly the same as 
that of our text. 







% 

» 


*** W^roi i 

Stf#- ^RHRft^Wf <TtFT^- 

wti §m- 

mwm h^% r^r f^rt ^ 3 *- 

pc #& 5 ? fiw- 

^TlcT^ snf^i^n^T: ii ^ ii 


& 

*' 

& 


j) 

^ ^fl^T *RT, sqftqqsfiT m, arafal ^RR. ft 

#T, W* ^3RK% W& RTfS $3r, Sj 

^5TCST apfa, TOJPPFJ 5R, m WTORTT^ & 
NZRT m 3T^T% ^jq ^TT #fa$Tr RTFTW f 

^ ^jt wra <trt si rt^*t fo*rc m \ m \ ? n^i» & 

Is 

»> 

Who is it that has created the ambrosial poison of j£j 
woman, the whirlpool of confusion, the home of ini- ft 
morality, the town of adventurous undertakings, the & 
source of sin and crime, the embodiment of hundreds of $ 
deceits, the field of faithlessness, the barrier across the || 
doors of heaven, the gate of the infernal city (hell), the J 
magical basket of all illusionary tricks, and the one 
unfailing snare for enticing men ? 


& 


The verse is virtually the same as solca 3 in the Sdntiiata’a 
II. (wfcrsiw? ^ qf^r.). It also stands in the Panchatanlru I. 
Cf.-~ “ 3j<n%fPir sHr irKai: i 
3sn«R5T€hrartr Vi ftpifar: ii ’ 


tflKFi 


9 ) 

& 







w 


*Rlif qq qq%?it n ^fw- 

5^ ^t^ni ^ q ^^fT^qqfq: 
fen II ft 7^ ffafo SRlf^enHI^q 
f^prafq rmniiiftw ns^ir f 
gsqt 3R: gqit h «* ii 


m\ q$rora ftps w& art IMw ii m ^qift | 

tW$ ^flT, R*W|H3ft WMV aft 

*& Pi I tfjj $mrft 3T%r | 

ft# ifatf fra* tR33* *P»* Hi p 3R1 | 

^rTT# faft% ra*T, ft* 3ft aftq** $ft% #*H 
SmRfi it ^ II ^ H 


To tell the truth, the face of woman is not made 
up of moon, the eyes are not the embodiment of a pair 
of lotus floweis, and the body is not realy constructed 
of go.d; but ioolish men being deceived by false exag¬ 
gerations ol poets are stiJJ led to devote a great deal of 
attention to females whose forms like those of all other 
beings are simply made up of skin, flesh, and bone. 


Cf.—(<*) “ f^f6^iar?si3^5fflsiirrquqlr I 
fqoqstqq rush ftfpqf feVfvlOt I ” 

(\\\ i {V \) 
(6) “ f <w;ra gw =n*n: si. Mrg 3 f%f&: utft i 
atwnfcf -fn'n^f ijqsgq: ” «« 

(‘rarq^qf i^mr^tpqflnqjg) 
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% 
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Vi« SJfKW* 1 

d S 3S^S 2 S&L £i S&z 5 fiS&:£i2 G&: &&t S^^5S3t^S C&dre ff> —£ 3ff &::?3finfc^3| 

^ f^T I 

sfc ii tiift qf^rr ft Pretf- I 

aro% s^r ^#r; 11 ^ h 1 

rt*tt#j> sis't ^s*rcf 

IW 3TR^ it ^RT 3^f 4^ STffift, Wt * 

f^TCT% w* RBTCTffit ^3R 4l ^ 

3?f *fr ot^I n *><s n 

Notwithstanding the fact that redness is merely a 
natural attribute of lotuses, the black bee is yet misled 
to take it for a sure sign of their love towards it, and so 
being mad with joy it hovers continually around the 
flowers; just in the same way, though amorous and 
graceful acts are quite natural with sportive women, 
yet they go to make indelible impressions upon the 
hearts of fools who take them for all in all as to 
their (women’s) sincere attachment to them. 


(s The radical meaning of the word Shadanghrt ( qqn§|) is six 
•rl footed. But the application of the word is confined to the bee. 

« Flirtations are generally natural to the fair sex and we must 
-w not always take them tor real love- 







Hrn^Nrew^i 


cH^TP fw WTWf II Si HfN> 

sq^sftJT- 

*pi% fqqfor ^qrqywi n ^ 11 

fff qrc%#fir ^raf ^qrafr q>rfa# %w ^^rr^r 

a(h qWJT qtfTCTSr m PWTS 3tsm 

3rq^?>[ ft?rcr s ?* ?TcnT wq 3?^^ qtffa 
fad, qfj *&rc sq<fta ifai pi qq;^ st |3 
f*nis% qqR fa# fr srmr u «3 ii 

After the lapse of that lovely period of youth, the 
same lotus-like face of slen ler-bodied women, which 
resembles to the splendour of a full moon, contains the 
ambrosia of lips, and is full of such excellent juice at 
the present time, will undoubtedly be deprived of all its 
flavour, and will begin to taste of bitter poison like the 
rotten fruit of a pomegranate. 


The simile may be extended to the regular set of teeth of a 
woman's mouth to the wellset seeds of a pomegranate fruit, both 
of which ire seen to lose their chann when they are long past the 
period of maturity. 


*585- ^£5=^565: %5aF«e5=«£5: *55^ *5fcF*3£5=«£5=*5£!F%325=« 





w 


«pmi 


3FlN 9l4>T% ’TCWPT ^fa^nTl 

f^[ fWp^M fqq: 77 717 7t ft7IH <S« | 

3) 

3ft f^T^r r%^r *rri <ri ftsft aft^ sre sroR^ 
3?k fr*ft af^ft^t afk I, 4fc afatOTTC f^ft 
sffaftar ^ *frt ^r fTfaffaT 3 t^ft ftsft tMtt 
3 $<t<h; ^Tftft fcrc ^Cf *f ^r^T u <s° u 

No one can be said to be really loved by women, 
who talk with one, glance at another, and think of a 
different person, all at on 3 and the same time. 

PURPORT. 

Women are generally faithless and inconstant in 

love. 


Quoted under Shn Vyd-,a mutt in the Siibh iihitdrah (mrifsKr^U?i 
^•9s{), and anonymously in the ( ?n) at No. 1497. 

The verse also stands in the Panrhatautra I. (| { 

in* )• 

Cf.—(«) “7% 73 % fT^=r k^, 7-7 7% rrgrkrf?n% i 
7?77 77?|% 77777)7*7 tTtRur 7 7?r77% ’’ 

C g7n%t77romm i ^ )• 

(&) “ 777lWtt*7 77^7 1771773? 77 1 

*7717 “?77l*7 # 7f^TTM 377k 7)77r: I ’’ 

( fTTmtsTTirmT*: \%\ i \° ). 

O’) “ 31-7 77 7 17 i3J'75?T%37t *7Wf% I 

7% fTT fiW7 777-7 T-?77TM7f <V ” 

( ITT 7-7*7 771171177)7 ). 

*3i5 : *3iS :: *3i5 : *3i&-*3& %51&5=*3*5=« £5= «2«= «SS®= *“ 







J?s Mcl 5ffft *ftfalf fft fP5IW- 
fcr it 3 t?t <h PrMs^t wi 
gfeP^r fn^ ii ^ n 

f^ff% 3 t^t am fr^T|^ m i^t 11 

3 ^ 3 ^% <th sm 

JT^T $m H H 


While the words of women are saturated with 
nectar their hearts are exclusively filled with poison. 
It is, therefore, quite reasonable that men should 
eagerly drink the lips of ladies with their mouths, and 
beat ( rub ) the breasts With their fists. 


Quoted under R«Ud<ia Mdqhnu (^TT9^l5tnr^f) in the Subhd- 
alnldvali ( §rm?!TT3rfo ) at No- 3330. Also found in the Pnnchatantra 
('Wbf { I {£% ). t't> Kurrltif/ttnomfo, ( ), and the 

S hrinfftrta'inihi ( SZJwVf ). 

How exquisitely the poet accounts for men’s kissing women’s 
lips and rubbing their breasts 1 Is it not natural that one should 
eagerly advance towards the place which contains nectar «o as to 
drink it off without delay ? Is it not that poison is a fit object of 
M man's abhorrence, and does it not deserve a severe rubbing 
• | (beating ) which contains the deadly bane ? 
j *X§ : *3'dS L ~*33Z&-*3&F^3&F : *3*31t2 : *Sz'> 







# ^jrr?^r#rcRsr- | 

_ _ «. ^ r\ ^ fr 


IRpM^tPra^ r^r^I ft 4f^Ji: ll^ll 


t fta! qrcar ***tt- 

^ faqir 3 tr fosrcm wrtft f/Mt^rtw^aW 1 
<rfoqpr w, wrffc ^ptf* f^r f^rsr <ft 

j 5 #riW$ ft ffsrart ^3 ^ 3 * CrS7 ^ 5 * 
amr^r srFr^ ^mi\ vw ifr §s fator *Ct w^ii^ii 
fc 

Oh /riend 1 you should carefully avoid from a 
distance the contact of a woman-serpent that is deadly 
poisonous from its very nature, commanding the fiery 
arrows of sideglances and w 'uring the hood of graceful 
and amorous sports; for, those who are bitten by ordi¬ 
nary snakes are liable to cure by use of medicines, but 
persons bitten by serpentine ogles of clever women are 
entirely incurable even through the skill of renowned 
charmers. 


1! Cf.—“ Oh woman, woman! thou art more baneful to the 

jj happiness of man than the poisonous dragon of the desert. ’’ 

(.Sketches of Persia Ch. XX. ) 
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m r fwwfaii i 


fwrrftrf ^$cw>flql«i 
ffe.TO ^fi^rtt it ^ nf^ ra y w- 




^TTrM3<|- 


>IWft II C\ II 


sfro ?s ^17^5?^ sns^i to { 

a 

f3B% sm sc 3rq^rfin% @ta% <$& ^ s^f & 
Hr^rNft ^tbru^Iw; #3 Iw 3#& <ttot | 

tot ii d n I 

Makarketana () 01 Cupid, the wonderful |j 
fisheimnn, has thrown Ins woman-net into the ocean of u> 

(A) 

existence, and through the olfer of a tempting bait of $) 
labial ih sh he is soon able to drag out the human fish U) 
and then to loast him alive into the hie of passionate jjj 


What a nice metaphor do we find here ? We have got the 3| 
fisherman, his net, his hook, his bait and every-thmg else ready for ff 
immediate use. Not content with all this he lias also provided S 
against the last chance of escape ot the poor things by keeping at ^ 
hand a burning fire in which he roasts the fishes caught by him- *p 
When once into the snares of love, escape is out of question- ^ 

Sf&y? «sr.3= && *■ 





W w« wi * 

fT^FftfOTT^ II *Tf I 

tNt JFF »TP1 3Ur^t WdW II <» II 


*m$i to l fwft qtaft i*fa ^ifMt% qtfrc-1 
^q *r^ «rwf p qs^rf* *ra snfqi, spfifa ft 

qsm srra ^nq f^i^%T^n| a <** a $ 

& 

,5 

Oh my heart! you should never go into the dense ^ 
forest of a woman's body which is rendered quite im- jp 
passable by the high mountains of her heaving breasts^ |) 
and the stealthy presence of the god of love who fre¬ 
quents the place like a thief. 


dr 


Quoted anonymously in the Subbdthttdvalt (gunvftfafe ) 
No. 1256- 

Cf.—(«)” Hast thou not found each woman’s breast 
(The land where thou hast travelled) 

Either by savages possest, 

Or wild and uninhabited ? 

Lush the scorching dogstar, here 
Rages with immoderate heat; 

•It «•• M* ••• ••• ••• i Cowley. 

{b) “ *|»T«uTr *f^sFimfnwr i 

^ ^rtiwww?r ^ # " 

(trmrnT^ir^frcVW'nP ■ °fr A )■ 
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*n«n^Nrafcpu 
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*H#N ^T ^qfcRT ttafcHl % £ 
pFTT # S M$RHI# Tr *TO?ft # | 

*r ciw^r n & sfa ftfti ¥ 

f*Ri w ^TfRm 3^ftOTft%r- » 

^ ^ ^ #r *t n c\ 11 | 


3fr*fa foflTS, TOfafT#, %Sf*$ 3TR Rfo 

fllTFT SFTf^ 3fl% MS 3%3TlM MflT 
mmfi^ ITO SW ?HT 3MT flM % 

'f, Mfo ?rc% s ftr: i^r faff.?m *Ni 

SW wh **jfpt ^3 5 ^ 3 ^% 

^1^ ns 3^% ^i 5 f% ^tt ?r ^rf iftt sfa 
?r arfafa't h ^ 11 


The bite of a bis, swift-footed, crooked-moving, 
ferocious, hooded, and jetblack serpent is indeed to be 
preferred to that of the large, unsteady, crooked, 
brilliant, lovely, and dark-blue eyes of a young and 
beautiful woman : because skilful doctors for a chari¬ 
table treatment of sankebites are plentifully found all 
over the world; but there are neither Yaidyas nor 
medicines to effect a perfect cure of him whose heart 
is pierced by the glances of ladies possessing the afore¬ 
said qualifications. 

Charmers cure snakebites, not only without taking anything 
from the patients but also at a great personal sacrifice to them- 
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*r^^qpwftPi §nrf? *rr- 

11 wt Prerc g^r- 
w?R«wff spp srcf smPf $i*f^- 

pT?: II <^ II 
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I Pi?* h <^ ii l 

« j 

jjj 5ft 5^7 WTT1% W% ^ fijfa® IRS 1TS>TO J 
(S 3HTC tWto! afa if'JT^I 3T^ 1^ $ 

^ T>3T qpiantft WTO ft 

5 3THT TOW® ^ aft® PfsH^T 3T*T ®*% ^Reffa £ 


M 

§ toU s? fts^s «prt h u 
d! 

5 One who can afford to pass the night by taking a 

a 

% 


a 


little snan as if to refresh hnnsc'f liom his amorous * 
^i toils by reclining his he ad on the bcautilul and eagelikc ft 
(jj arm-cushions of his bclo\cd wife ie=tin_ over her broad jjp 
(k| and globular bieasts resembling the foiehrael of a wild ft 
^ elephant, and wetted with the application of sallron jp 
(j juice, is melecd blesscel. & 

§ __ __ __ _J 

A ft 

™ The verso which also stands in the Pn ihniauf a ( TOfr ) is 
^ quoted anonymously in the Sitblta'IiiUuah (wnftfflqisf) at No. 1222, ft 
q* and under m the Wfat No. 3C93- It is also found in ^ 
^ the of qtffeJW at No- 22- 

$ Cf—“ *J*4t ^ftf ^ft'H H3T % ifr^: | 

? Wdnqf sspsgT ?*it7<'fcWTe?JtV ’’ ^ II 
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Hrcfc'raiKrm t vrt 

a=»^3*a=^3sa:4fasas^as»:^asa:^ai^ 

1 5f »Frt Jrarof ?T ^ 

| 5T ^rfr >Nf m* i i 

I SRPRTT?# frufa ftrWTCPT **T- 

1 tlWTPtei 2Wq|rr ?*t ^ ll^ll 

| wxm <m%3 s*t«?t 

3 * sir jfsr fcrcr f* * 3fi<rfaqri% jwM srrtfrt 3?rc 

| * srtfans 3 ttt|% f;qWr ^rt^ fr ffsptfft, f %3 m ^ 

| ?(R>r frcr ffar! <r <r-7 M% sm ^tti^ ^ 

(X 3TCTST 777T ScTO fr 3TTcff| T^ flRT# ^ET^I 

5 srcfc ^raii w fan totS, z*h zfe ^ 

| ^»T?ff| !l 49 li 

^ The epilepsy of love is incurable either by Man- 
j| tras , or medicines, and it can never be put to an end 
1] by the application of a variety of soothing balms (or 
ff by reading of several Sdntipdthas silt furore i. e- pro* 

^ pitiatory texts); but whenever the patient is seized by 
(pj its fits lie suffers an indescribable pain which makes his 
(• limbs burn with passion and hisewes roll incessantly 
(ft in a peculiar way. 

<X - 

?! Cf.—‘‘ *MItf*T*<fr? 

(• srfli dr H-i4r iqtf.ir fas*: qr**? 5 * I 

2 rwfj Vfqj jk ?* to'tihj ?aff 

S * w ^ri ar*: iwtft * wwr * JTf<fr ft ” 

m (uradiwft) 





3HFTC3RTO.I 

snRpqra ^ ^ fasr- 

wra "* *n#irc ^ ^ >i^f- 

SfPTiflR ^ U^F-3"fT3 *r%t Pnprs- 
^wls f^w^wfrf- 

^RTSTTS mx ¥: IKC II 

sfto, £$<t, snt% ^fiofr vmv starts, srnfr^r 

(Sfarc), m ife w* 

3$«t£t ’TO> 3ft %5^T 3*<Fft ^Rt 
^tr«M ^ft f^^qr *»s«rcHrr% §^r wfa&t 
nitorct f^Rcr ^Rfii 3 T 3 M it *nrait ?» ^ u 

What wise man can ever take delight in loving a 
prostitute-the mowing scythe of the heavenly creeper of 
knowledge-who, through the mere hope 1 of getting a 
small amount of money, can even sell her love ly person 
to the disgusting embraces of a miserable creature that 
is born blind, ugly, worn out with age, rustic of low 
origin, and whose very sight is wholly unbearable on 
account of the stinking flow of his leprous rears ? 


Cf.—“ wr wsrtf figi srnsf.ofa i 

R^r win >i% wsrtr *r<mm» ” 

Prostitutes love money, but not men. 


( &Vsr: ) 
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Iwistf w$^m ii | 

^[ftMsj ^ ^rpT^iPr^ii^ii | 

v 

% 

| q% fan sto ifoqm jjj 

& & 

| Hrfs 3TW f RfR 3T«T^ WT 3TTC TOT V 

£ > ft 

5 «fi^ to to? H ii j 

S ip 

« ft 

? A prostitute is the fire of love which strengthens jP 

S ft 

(j| through the fuel of beaut\, and burns to ashes the g) 

$ youth and wealth of the libidinous. 


Aj Besides its bein' identical in sense the following verse is U> 

Lb 1_i. -1-1 __:*u _~ _• :i_^_1_1 ic 


« 

« 


I 


£ 

<R 


almost alike with the above stanza in its verbal construction 
“ 3T<t ^ gwsfisnumrfa: 5^?: i 
srcruii u-irw ^ n ” 

(g^ramtaqrc:) 

Cf—“ ^.fiofr $ gr%: mi 'mmt'Tflft'W I 
3T isri=if qhwswf ^?<rr =twf x " 

i qrarerogra?. i vvifiAa'^: { aw:). 

The poet’s intention in the above stanza of the te\t is ap' 
parently to strike a successful blow at immorality by holding to 
duision the figure of a harlot in darkest colours. 


ft 
IP 
ft 
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ft 
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ft 


u tension me figure oi a, nanuc in uarivesi colours- ^ 
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^^ifcT pjpm WITTO®* *f%- 
*ift ii 

^3[ II V II 


"\« N__*V 


£f, ^H, ^TfT, m m S^TffJ ^FWi 3[RI? ff 

I 

(3*1^) ^T ^«TT% 3Tc*fer JRtf* J 

„ 19 

tfr # f^f w&m 1 n H a 


What respectable person can ever condescend to ff 

«n 

kiss the lips of a prostitute which though very loyely |) 

are in realitv a disgusting tra\ or dish constantly spit ^ 

r 

by spies, soldiers (mercenaries), thie\es, slates, actors, & 
and sensual cheats ? ^ 

| 

The ppint of the staiua may be thus sa imarised:—Prosti- 
tutes are generally enjoyed by the dregs and r.ibbish of mankind, «S 
and therefore liny are not m the least the fat objects of social 
intercourse of the gentry. jp 

For further explanations of* the words &c. see our note <9 

3} 

on tins clausa- jT 

^as^^sis- &&5 : '*5& : a : *3S£ : tseF^sss^aFatsis 
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^TIFT <R ^[Wt^TRt 3I^T- 
#R#rr#rcmp*ii 
fNsrtecTRf f?rsf& faffa^T JRT 
5T ^TR II %% II 


IP 


%30 
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IP 

IP 


■ 1 

^ 4k ^rTt, $kpT% 3TmT^ flER | 

4k ^ qqisrc ^ntiT 4k ^tr ^r- a) 

fp 

*n*m finj^r, mm f^n% aifafot & 

^4 T3R sw$ *R*r frafi s^itot faun ^Ci sfaT a 

tt\ 

m ffafapr I ii ii $ 

iP 

i 

Those people are indeed blessed whose hearts are j^j 
never agitated at the sight of beautiful ladies with 2) 

fifi 

( 1 ) unsteady, big and large eyes, ( 2 ) youthful, vh 

lovely, thickset, and heaving breasts and ( 3 ) charming ir 

j4) 

lines upon their tender abdomen. 

- _ . -- - $ 

~ - «P 

The word isR^f means threefolds. It is especially applied to jj^ 

the threefold wrinkles of skin just above the navel of healthy and j|) 

wellformed women- The poet here speaks of them as creepers on & 

J|) 

account of their zigzag appearance. u. 
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*TOlft II q'TT ^ f'TOJTI wft 
gft'f^^r ^nsfr farcrapraw 
*nfaft q# s^rra;»vt" 

» 

f*RT ^5T^ S^T fofj ffl 3?^ fJT #*t£t f^T 
*ft fiffifar f^3®ffqT JTtFJTrf *?IR pUK ^ *ft 
4t< 3 ^% t%% 13 i^nt#ET to ffira *T 3 ^ 
#3% % ^fTf, fl*RW ffaTO% fffoft 

faf rot *Srfa reft pppM^i s^t *ft wr 
*rcre«res% tCt <?m sram 3 ^ (^jih) ^ Rft ffm 

5*T<ffa * ffaff 3Tr*fcT 3^17 

*pfare it srofft h vt u 

At the time when Priyimg u (firyj) creepers are 
in their full maturity, and the bees are humming 'u ith 
maddened joy on a cluster of blooming jasmines (), 
and when a series of ripe Manddrs ( coral trees ) in 
blossoms, are gently trembling by the blowing of a cool 
breeze, those who are unable to embrace the cold dis¬ 
persing persons of beautiful ladies to the close of their 
bosoms are sure to feel the long watches of night as 
fearful as the palace of Yama, the god of death. 

Quoted anonymously in the Suhhfolut&wali (gwfforqflr) at No. 
1843, and the *n#TO«fl at No. 3924. 
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t ^»^w =saataitejKMaifcaajaftflftaaafti 

i^FTCtsft Sra^TF$ ^TBTO^T- t 
mw^m ii 9 

i^ifcf ^ fonfk ^?: n %s n 

^ ^^ ^SRT (frm *fr 3 ^ 
tffoft M qrr^r^i% 3jwrc ^ 

%\ 3m^T <th m ?|f| II I) 

Although she is heiselt the embodiment of nectar, 
and engenderer of passionate love in the hearts of 
people, the moon has ytt availed herself of the happy 
opportunity of assuming the form of a big pearl to 
adorn the point of thy acquiline nose, and thus to drink 
olf the ambrosia of thy lips in order to cure herself of 
her periodical wanings. 

Needless to say that the poet has here represented 
the pearl of a woman's nose-ring as a full moon drink¬ 
ing the ambrosia of her lips. 


yuoted under qtjil’-f m the al 2\o- 33U3. 

Cf.—“ un h*t, «tfr PtfiTi nn i 

^ *I«T 3i=fl iHS II ” 
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l*i WZ SfW priq: %m^Hf- 

??r ft*r#r 

f$ spfPT II M^55f PlrHWH**^- 
q%T^xFjqj ^rhMirffqq qqrfw 
nfcft s»qf^dt?*w* ii ^ ii 

5TTO5 l?3«ff% J?T#! S^T W* ®RT IVfiS 

4fa 3SRHKnft ^raVt 

f^b% ^ fl f^R TfrJ ##W gW^ 
(ftO % ^ ^ if 5OT*5i& 

to ^Rsrft frsrom* ft zrm w v# u 

«T3T«f I 

SPIRIT 35**1 ?K*^JT^ ^ WWWl ft«JT^ wg^q% 
VTinft^ftrw^t u 

The enjoyment of splendid palaces, graceful young 
ladies, and spotless wealth and power together with 
their necessary symbols can only last with the definite 
term of our past virtues; for, when the influence of our 
previously accumulated good is no longer in force then 
all these gifts are soon scattered away and lost to the 
winds like a string of pearls broken in the course of an 
amorous quarrel. 

PURPORT. 

The duration of worldly enjoyments synchronize 
with that of man’s good fortune. 

Cf.—“ srcqtomwft sfujurira* flOffcnrat i 

q tsnrofo \c 11 ” 

( <w mr:). 
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I 3?I^TRJTi W&} WfaflRlW: II 

<R _ 

| Spifffo5: iMq: ^F#ll^ll 


•^ •••“ **■♦ *v * * *v *v 


£ 3TTSffiT3[*mr flSfq WIWR3 

91 

§ mvj mm w? m mH fm fw 


V 3ii^ar ^itk t^t5i? £3r$ ^th nwi 


2 A woman’s glance is generally comparable to a 

« 

jjj wicked person ; for, it attaches itself to those who have 

? no control over their senses, diverts the concentration 

fs 

9! of mind, moves in a crooked path like a venomous 


(R snake, and maintains a proud and ioftv bearing. 

($ 

9i 

$ 

91- 

$ Quoted Oor/aa ( grpfcr) in the Subhdslutdvli ( gvTrrem® ) 
(g at No. 1490. 
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f% ’lift SI sffafo Jirfaft fjR- | 

cmr fT«nsfr ^nsrffH ^rw- | 

f^f 5T Wfrl #TC>i ^Uf^TTJI. II ^ II I 

& 

m 5T#ft wm jifih ww g) 

3?rjt# if *#r fcPTrereft 4rc q? <t% jjj 

tot| ft, ^ arm stfmtO sft(W sc q< ft 

3fT 5TT^ qqr TO>R t ? a#( qf| *f ^frf^^r *ft f eft *ft jjj 
?m ^r qqq$T iror&r cfr stqr qqrft qf | 

srsttc ^r israft q$*r<? src*rc $q <Tfqft ^ q^rs i ^ | 
q*% fl f^r^T^r q< srrft^T | 

qfr q*<rr ii ^ II a 


Seeing the gathering of rain clouds just forming ^ 
into the- sky, a man who is away from his mtivit} is ^ 
compelled to give up his immediate intention of return- Sp 
ing home with the thought that (1) in case his beloved & 
wife is already dead of the pangs of separation it is no ^ 
advantage in his going there, or (2) if she be still fp 
surviving the shock it is also useless to undertake the ft 
journey when the monsoon is about to set in. J 


Quoted under ( return ) in the Subhti*l<rtdrah ( 5TTrfw ; rr?f»r) at 1^ 
No- 1748, and under in the Wf ■at No- 38*85- & 

(fi 
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<sff#rs*ra^ PrwTRfr^ift^ 
qfcFmft qt f^^rafT q q*»?r- 

5FT- *fa: fmftsfMt ft ftwj; 
^ ST jftf W II %« II 

sfo ^rf^nfr^ sr-rfa* sm*i 
msftft ^ T^rnfar ~i Wt r#rr 4r mv& 
%Tfo?TTO #TT <m SW3W- 

*f, ^TTT^t 3T^ faMlffrfT 

tf<W 3PT 5FT 3* XT^T# %T$ ^ * «t 

fc«Wli^*j+l SR 3TR R 3TOT c«TFTft 

H ^9 II 

Before Ilis marriage with Pdrxvati (qraefi) Shiva 
succeeded in maintaining a complete indifference to the 
charms of women, and He went even so far as to 
reduce to ashes the god of love who had unfortunately 
once conspired with Spring to excite Jlis latent pas¬ 
sion; hut after Ilis espousing that beautiful lady as the 
mistress of Ilis heart, He became so much attached to 
her that lie was unable to part with her even for the 
slightest moment* and to ensure this He assumed the 
wonderfully composite form which is half man and half 
woman. Shiva is therefore the only one who stands 
conspicuous both among (1) the worldlings and (2) the 
ascetics; for once tasting the poisonous fire of Cupid’s 
serpentine arrows, and always led astray by passionate 
lust, man is quite unable either to enjoy the sensual 
pleasures or abandon them altogether. 


ft 





aa w a sa g fe gaa 


^s® WTORfWLI 

TO^t sfttft Wlfa W= « 

"lltf ^ fa %n nvn 

$)f ng«i%[pw fca iffram’fif wt w 
r?S afa 4f »jim£w nr i$i 3»fa<5'rc ?<t jjto fta- 
^ %% ?re anal n v u 


The mental tendencies of people on the face of 
the globe are quite different from one another, e. g. 
some are indifferent to the world and are engaged in 
the devotion of the Supreme Being •, some are passing 
their days in the study of morality and politics; and 
some have turned their attention to the sole enjoy¬ 
ment of sensual pleasures. 


It also occurs as stanza 3 in the Sdntiiatahx Chapter II 
( UlRHIim ^ )• 

Cf.— 11 On life's vast ocean’diversely we]sail, 

Reason the cord, but passion is the gale. ” 

( Pope’s Essay on man Epistle ii.) 







! faitsfa wf- ^ ’to wt 

^RJI^qf^f^: € *Mtsfo ff- 

*? II V<> II 

faw*H<wn: m%\ sw fa#T 

spt?rt #: sff ^ «w ^ *tt jrh 3^ 

^1 gw STO *TT T^iTfl ^ » 


When the hearts of lovers are flowing in a perfect 
mental union, though quite apart from each other they 
are still to be considered as enjoying each other’s so¬ 
ciety; but, on the contrary, when they cannot agree be¬ 
tween themselves the actual company is even more 
painful than separation. 


Cf.—“ \rrutsft ntftsVruT vr 51? *i£f 1 

% <rev 5<«r nifer snitqwisft n ” 

(gjTTi^rcsrcFsmrc: i )• 

All the copies of the text now before me give the third 
of the stanza as V?^«T which reading being short of two 

Mdtrds is faulty in meter. I have therefore ventured to put in e: 
after it which make it alright without disturbing the sense* 
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JIRwrrs H f¥%- 

Wfa 3?pT^fwit^5^t r^^I- 
m- f^rPr Prr^ iiw h $ 


5 . 


ffrf qjTOFrt I 


-•*««-. 


$ 

| pt g#ra, atf^wgw- 

| swrafo frwE fasra^rc ^«r 

| *W$, T%rl% 5li^T§ SRH artiFR 5*5 TO S 

| 55, *rfrfa?Tfl wnt 5% fturo i 

$ ! II *°° H £ 

|j The amorous sports of antelopecj ed ladies which |j 
^ savour of the immence beauty of tlieir youthful per- ^ 
% sons, consist of their increasing skill in the performance jy 
3 of sexual intercourse, command the power of conquer- jj) 
^ ing the god of lo\e, and possess the charms to steal ^ 
§ away the hearts of men, and which are the only real j^) 
(Jj masters to teach the mysteries of the first enjoyments & 
of budding beauties are indeed indescribable ! jjj 


WOTf^t »I§TOR# W, I 


Sb, 
*»| * 

W 



3P1 

%TOTrT^ I 



| 3T«? i | 

I i | 

^raPrttFwf j%3fq^ spurn* %v mu $ 

| ffflTR #TPTITFT, 3 3TTT«TW^ ^ | 

| 3fk^^r<% far-TR str^rr^'t g^r- $ 

J ^r 3fci:^iif JnsisrfEfare anrc *fif% uintt*^ misr | 
5 ^<Ri'% i^rirf^w Affair# faU^R 1 1 S 

g VAIRAGYA SATAKA OR ONE HUNDRED 2) 
(J STANZAS ON VAIRAGYA OR ASCETICISM. $ 
fg May the god Siva (whose person is resplendent $ 
(jj with luminous rays of crescent moon adorning the a) 
rg luxuriant locks of hair on His head; who reduced to g) 
^ ashes, quite in a sportive manner, the god of love, as if 
(g it were a mere moth ? and who is the abode of all 
3 good), the lamp of perfect knowledge, long .burn bri- 
(g ghtly into the mental abodes of Yogis driving away 
fg the dense cloud of ignorance which is covering their 
conscience with a thick layer of darkness ! 


Mark the appropriateness of tue author’s bow to f£iva before 
commencing his Thoughts on Asceticism. It is an established fact 
beyond controversy that Siva is the father, propagator and master 
of the Yoga philosophy. 

For “ «ffor37*r?£r5r^rRiT5r*r. ” Cf.— “ A 1 

ew ircr^w: tr w- " (fatrtfjtftr.vre) | 







liTOTOL I 


WtSfKt ’Tf^fTPOT: tWlfadb II 
3#qtWn*lR' sfrfaf s^lf^l^ll 

srront ?t ft* f^r sTfa^rmr qrcw 

T$ WT OTcr *ft 3?^ ***# 

3HTOW If T% ^ HfT 3ffc ^ 

( ft* *T3«q ) 3}^RW JT^cl ft *8 ft ^RiT 

sftft *Ct ^Tf?rT, f* ^mr srt gsnfta pr ^ 
^1 ^ to * fN* srckft* 

to ft » * u 

The learned are fault-finding, the prosperous are 
proud of their fortunes, and the rest are mere fools 
devoid of all understanding; my good words ( instruc¬ 
tions ) being thus unappreciated by men have pined 
away with the body. 


Quoted anonymously in the Subh&sldtdvuU ( §*?rf^raflr ) at x 
No. 139. 

Cf.—(«) “ Never hold any one by the button or the hand in Sj 
order to be heard out; for, if people are unwilling to hear you, you £T 
had better hold your tongue than them." (Lord Chesterfield). St 
(b) “ hPutr *, JT?f^rk l n 

awif«r i«w % « ®rereit " * 
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i»i:^3si:^9»4:^9Sfc53S3c^9rfc53® 

| si surfara ^Rfprgq^fft fa- I 

I 7R5: i’^'ff 3FTqfa ^ ftsm: II | 

| *%&:• s^tfarc'rfasfar** ftw j! 

1 *T?Rt 5Tf^ ?(3 fa'Tfa- I 

I *rra ii in I 

« L 

1 t^ttc T>tfr <rra *rc fftarfas5«refT* j> 

! ftvft m>\w *fr s^pfr ^fr tft affc ffffr *nft 5°«r- j) 

j $rrfar Tlrerc fftr 'Tf^nl i 

> f 

* 3T^r^» s<«rci4% Jr<rrc& v\*t 13 ! J 

| HfstfN* %?S ffl 3iwf II ^ II j j 

j I see that worldly life is not altogether well; I am i j 

* afraid of thinking upon the ultimate end of virtuous I» 

actions (for, at the cessation of our virtues we are again j» 
hurled down from the heavens). Pleasures when long j J 
enjoyed through lots of piety really increase in bulk as u 
if it were to give pain to the luxurious. S 


Ifl Quoted under BIrirtrthari ( ) j n the SubhAshitdvali (g*tf- jjj) 

A forrafe ), at No. 3455 . (P 

jj Cf.—“ n snj ^r«r: q»r«iHnp>ift=r srrwrft i 

■f imr fwra?*?ar, ij? <rcrra^ Ml n J 

| (JrjesRr: ^ ) ip 

ft^^aS^a^^SS^^aS^SeS^aS^SaF^aaF^SaSr^SeS^Wey*- 
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fate* sgRt f^‘ 
^NtpRrfrif: #3fofa#Rt 
H'?TtpTrn: II JpRU sffejp 

wifi Ptcip m- I 

g w iHs^n pr *tr ii * 11 

^ £<$ msfafc 'FTTcR^t ^TRST, 

a?fo *ng *ft fa ffr, 
^^T»rt f^r, 

w*t ** fH *frr*r«mftsfe h* &mi 
| ?«^rpT«f IS %k *ft 5£ nfa ^ fr ^ 

%£t *ft gpft * w \ I g®m i m 

^(fra$*%)lfcT<foT£^ (at «tet) imi 

To obtain treasures, I have dug out the bowels of „ 
(mother) earth, smelt or melted various minerals, cros- k 
sed the deep waters of the lord of rivers (i- e. ocean), 
secured the favour of kings with great effort, and with a f) 
mind wholly absorbed in repeating Mantras, passed so- j||) 
litary nights in a crematory; but, unfortunately, I have $) 
not yet secured a single worthless (lit. broken) cowrie to 
myself. Oh greed, I would therefore (m pi ore thy 
favour to leave me alone now ! 


Cf.—“ egwij tra&k i 

«5tar*ffw srfftw ii v\ u" 

(ggnreiTC) 

The point of the stanza seems to be that there is no use 
struggling against fate. 



! snrr^ ^ ffcfacq;- 

! 55 rqff'efl atlRlf fell 

j Ptojt ii irF nrcfN$<T <ro^rra- 

fqi $|+*FH §# q|<W?NJ 

551?# 5Pl«qf5r II «<. II 

sfarifa £*fa 3*k faro fift, 

SfTttftiT *RfH^RT srf^nCTH c®TFT TH**Ptf5PT 5?" 

ifrft #IT ^ WR ’Tt ^ *PRffa ^W*- 
ffc ^TI^T *ft fOT 

^ W JTRT * S^T 1f*f^C | S*ffa WT 
^r^r <nM ^K^tow* >ft tfp ^ if 
WT^Rort? II ®t II 

I have travelled over many rough and impassable 
countries ( but all in vain. Having laid aside the natu¬ 
ral pride of my (high) caste and family, I have served 
(others), but that too without any advantage to me. 
Trembling with fear like a crow, I have eaten dis¬ 
honourable bread in another’s house. But oh stupid 
and sinful Avarice ! thou art not satisfied even now. 


Quoted anonymously in the Subhdthitdvalt (fmfoarcfJs ) at 
No. 3262. 

Cf.—■*' URf jrst «nq?tfoT stf u refafl M 

*?WHt g# <i«3r w*»” 

(yff fouMwmm R w )• 

Note that the 2nd line of this verse is almostlthe same as the 
3rd of our text. 



ggterc njte P f*mft ^nwrrft- 
f% $ n * re H fforepr %% wm it 

uPTTCt ifa^l r+M4<Md\ #qfa 

*n^ ii % n 

5 ? KgWrft foT ^ R *ft 

%% 5 %, m atfaftq; ?.?% 

(35*0 ^ gq^ro*ftst aft* uto* faasq 

3?q^ 3qfTCT ?R#n3tat qoniT jft fw, q *3 \ 

amn l iat are *ft fcr <ft®r qfr ^rfeq; 
=tCt <TF$( fa W^T {ftt *ft arf^ 4 
II * II 

When serving my evil and cruel masters I have 
somehow borne their harsh words with great patience, 
kept the natural rush of tears forcibly imprisoned with¬ 
in the eyes, thoughtlessly assumed a laughing counten¬ 
ance, and subduing all mental agitation bowed myself 
with clasped palms before the haughty persons of those 
senseless fellows who had scornfully laughed at my 
poverty. But what more disgraceful acts ,vilt thou, oh 
fruitless greed, still compel me to do I cannot precisely 
say ? 

Quoted under JMartnhati () in the SubhAshitAvali 
() at No- 32ol. 

Cf.—" it ffa^rist qfortr sram ufof ft 

*s^ftt 3 ^r 'fHi'3*^ i «rrmin«3H 

ft fm?<T f? \ f 5fT II ” 

(gu rfforcfe: ) 


t 









3Tlf^Rq wte: . 

^5t ^ faSR- 
*ft II ffT3FJT3TOMrnOT ^t- 
'fef TflfH'Mf JR|t[*tfttfipr- 
W 5^ II « II 

m% ft *?i ^ Rtsn*ft inn^n 
qR %3T 3TO It ^f| ft $4% 

3*«ft TO TO Jiftftr sft^^r (faT *ft $tf 

^ \Wl, RTRIl%^T sqjr ft TOT?ft ^R|KW 

3*T 5^ ^WiRJT 5*Ttffa fftr *ft fjf Rff «lRtTT 3*fc 3|WT, 
^ftrft w^fhrRfr itRilivsil 

Having drunk the intoxicating wine of delusion the 
people (world) have got quite mad and senseless; for, 

., they do not see that their life is gradually shortened 
(fi with the daily rising and setting of the sun; for, they 
$ cannot know that time is rapidly passing away, on ac- 
($ count of their being seriously engaged with a variety of 
% affairs; and, for, they are not frightened even at the 
(j| sight of birth, old age,, misfortunes, and death of others^ 

The verse which stands as 24th in the Sdntigataka , Fait VI. 

( Ulfcuudu** V ) is quoted anonymously in the \SubhAnhitd- 

*«K ( fpirftttraftr) at No. 3327. 

Cf—“ frrarofrprcdfe TirRf^rctf 

*fffa Prek i 

tf ft Ttrat ^Ptrawit 5f wift Prafci 
sftf vN nuftw. it* n” 

(tnfNranrw» * ). 

For th6 first half of the-stanza, Cf.—“ To those who are em¬ 
ployed and busy, time flies with great rapidity. ’ u. 









B:S^-Sa64=53Sfc:S3Sa::S3Sa::SaKa=S3Sa=Sa ^:S3«a:;S3ff&^SfcSa® 

1 #n#t# % fa$Hi?*jfi<iita<i 
1 sflrcifo gfttmafapr ^ 

| ^W^3R^n«f ir^ 5H: <i 

| 3tggj 3TW?§ fg^? gf argjft ^fr% g& gr?^ g^figft 
j ir^ gg, shrr gtg a?k gg, graggRgit ^rgr 

S ?ft ^nt^K gregs, qscg arft gnft *te% vnrggrt grggi 
^ snStg: *r§ ng^gcii gw srgrcfgt ^rrf% ari*t 
(gggit gR) “ ” gggn grgR'g grcsn gRt wr gsregt 

*gfcKR ggi git grg><n n ^ ii 

grgrtf i 

fgRRtfte gg*g ^gfgNr fg$g«rfg%2 ^RTgft ^grgR 
*Rcgnre»»T gta<*r gRggTtfgi^gft gpRiggi gratii 

Notwithstanding his seeing the pitiably miserable 
state of his wife whose threadbare clothes are conti¬ 
nually dragged by her wretched and pale-faced child* 
ren weeping incessantly at the corroding pain of their 
(£ excessive hunger, no high-souled man can ever condes- |j 
(Jj cend, for the sake of his wretched stomach, falteringly ^ 
to ask for alms at the hands of his fellowbeings, fear- jj) 
ing that his request may be refused by them. jj|l 

Purport.—H owever straitened his circumstances 
may be no considerate man will ever ask alms of others 
^ in order to hll his wretched belly. 

(| Quoted under Bhartuhiri in the Subhdshitdvali ( grfn^- 

§ rTPlfc ) at No- ol96. 

(g Cf.—'" wTrf^trisR sfg*r. 

(5 uriW5 fainra**. i 

h?? a*Hr?r fauicTtfr 

grwfr iwnqfaaW *r«tt ^rrfiRr ^ ii ” 

< §w'wsrJTT<'«'r<Trr: i vu )• 





ftlrff 44^1 SWTftTRt 
^WBi: mRI-tTOf? t^^lfadSWH . 
^#fer«TFf ^Rfrlfa^t ^ ^ ^ | 

W- WWKPl II '•'. II § 

f qyqwfrr ^sr^T 3 t?tPt fasr^or smft taT% |) 
fon^ct% irg’^rtH ^ttt«t 3TT5*: sew iW f^rr jJ 

Jjj %, wr* arawrar^ *rofa *TT«rrs&% f^ftr* sroT«r wx s^i. 8 
* firan«T vrt ^rfq sftsrft irwir& ?, *f<r *ftr s?k J 

*nrfa ssr ^rr^rt, wnr ^ 

awinwr «r^r far w|, <rt$ arnc fsrersr srcfa § 
;rra% am 4f %sr ^gjarreT ft ^mr|» 11 % 11 $ 

Though the desire of sensual pleasures has ceased jb 
to exist in his mind, though he is no longer held in the 
same high esteem by his fellowmen, though his equals 
in age are already gone to heaven, though his friends 
are also at the point of death, though he can hardly sup- & 
port himself on his staff, though his eyesight is fast dim- 
med with a thick veil of darkness, the impudent and 
shameless person is still surprised at the mention of his 


approaching death 


* 

& 

» 

$ 

V 

8 


Quoted anonymously in the SMdihitd>'ali (tOwVn^f®) at No.3398- 
Cf-—(«) “ **ir tomi: 4itrr 1 

*RFr <w=rnm =tun u ” (§^TOWn’mrc.). 

(b) “ u 4 <RW><T rt^ruTg.T^R??^^ 

Rpl g^rr%rjwfirc?r ^fgtTtorr ( 

«tjfra>rr gr^r: wgarcwsr 
*r% *t h^st fr^-fy f^fowr: *$?*u%ir’ (wvrm?tR»rffTira U1 1 11). ft) 
(r) ‘‘ ^rit ?ir«r5r wtm jj 

rTr?;yg: h^Rt ^4 ^*7tTr% ^tfh i ft) 

jjj 

4rrj ki w*srr*ta =tgrn: 1 {{1 ” jp 

(^[5f^5ir%ifircrvTF5ffi55ra: )• ^ 





vs* 


■hpwn>9.i 



<T sqi^RT TO^JOTIfSpr: g®: 
PT#»TTl^T: <1 *T*rFP ^fd SfffePTf 
ifo ffii *rr ?qf w^qrrt wfa 
to ^ SRlf& fm= ii v II 

fariffft ff<rf% fas to! fara faffit 

fa faff ffffT fa^TT ?f fffsrftff 5TTff ^ ff^fft, 

#(?ffCi[J?^R ffpffatffUw ffffUT 

snfrTK $ffff sran$tfafaffa fatfr 

?Rf$T ^ fffl ftffT, ff<3 ffffRff^fJT ffW 

nfRhftffa ftwn ffffift fa 

faff% ff^i^r ?fa ffft s^t ffffw fr 5 ti%I H *® u 

Snakes are made to live on air which is obtained 
very easily, and without causing the least harm to other 
creatures; cattle are made to live on grass and lie down 
on bare earth; but the food of man whose intellect can 
enable him to cross over the worldly ocean is made so 
difficult of attainment that all his abilities are generally 
of little avail to find it out. 


Quoted uuder Bhurtnhari in the Subhdshttdvali 

(gTOThria) at No. 3139. 

The verse stands as 13tb in the Sdntimaka Part 1. (| 

Cf.—‘ , ^a^Ww^tn% s >?5n^?inTiS2rV5TH i 
set =R7Tt n ” 


i’»25=«5aiF^5fc5 : ^525 :3 W^ : *585 ::: «5£5 : ^ 5£5:,5£ ^ ; * 565:3 * 96$:: * 5S ^ : 







5 ? gqicf 

tR ^<15K+q|iMI^T^5p? j\- 

4 fen j rrMwfcrctwi<* 

H l fo f fo i »ng: $WRT 

fSTO^II « II 

*rcm% 5 tr fato togfo ^m- 

*R#IST ®TR Hr H tor, to?K% toT#tfT ##n£ 
qfc sqto 41 ^ tor, to tol%s?^%p: ark 
g^yw* r anrlriR rw h! fH> ^ tor i ito* tot 

^TH% H f R 5 * 3R# HRI% \sk 5FH &&{ 3fl% 

ntoR fq^t to tori h H h 


Neither we have devoted ourselves to the due medi¬ 
tation of God for the final redemption of our souls; nor 
have we done any virtuous actions in order to ensure 
our free entrance into the gates of heaven; nor have we 

ever embraced, even in a dream, the heaving.and 

rounded.of lovely ladies. We have therefore 

done nothing, but have only been something like a 
scythe to mow dawn the youthforest of our mothers. 


It is needless to remark that a woman loses her youth by 
delivery. 

M The verse quoted under in the flfjfSOrSTt at No. 4152. 











jP^fon si p>F qwr ifpi^t n <ra | 

j$ ^q^SFFPlI^'T’TPFt^^W- ’ S 


! 3J®JTF> sffa? q#T 3ffah II 1R II S 

(! 9 

!j %r <t tor i%3 in ft tot TO arc-ft 

l| hCttto ^nr m, tot nfT ft 

f jp 

$ to f%3 mft m 53 $ 3 ^ ^un ^ if t%5 | 

I in ^ft ism n ^ 11 ft 

V 

It is we who are exhausted but not the pleasures ; ft 
it is we who are done up but not the penances ; it is we u. 
J who are gone but not the time ; and similarly, it is we $ 
I) who have grown old but not the dosin' of gain. ft 


Quoted under Paribrdjaka in the Auc/uh/a vich&ra ^ 

Jj charchd (afrfinqfqqr^q'f), and anonymously in the SubhaMtdvali ^ 
<N (<g*tn^rqw ) at No. 3396. The verse stands under in the jj) 
(jj sill^yVF^lt at No- 4150. ^ 

2) 

For the idea of the 1st line of our text, compare, Bhartnhari's {T 
words in the Bhartriharinirveda ( ) :— 

“ »»q^ mqr n^rt sranr vr^r aRtfr^q- ft 

^ 1 IP 

5 ?^ S*w <h? 3 ft 

*rpr sprnrRT fqwrfasfiTsj ?h ” » 

< (^3’itsf-) jj 







9RT q 3PPTT 

■ W SfcT $3^ftdWM'R&n' *T W 
ar- h '^ntf farRsftd PrcfappH | 
*i% t? f?f % sfaft^r- f 
# qsNf^p* it is ii 

m tit SpT tfjj * fl|, *TT&«I- 

§sraiT mmm tit nm ^ timtii Is dfr t%*tt, sfta, 
<ipi 3?fc trm arau tit *r| tfjj ^ fow * 
3lfr fasn? JR# TRT f^T «TO ^TH tit fo*TT ^ jf 
flrc^ faw %tii * taT \ mw 

gfoSRTO *tit tit WT U®T 3R*T tit pi 

ifaxft *| n ’3 n 

w 

We have borne insults, but not with a patient or jp 
forgiving spirit; we have given up the pleasures of home, 
but not through contentment; we have put up with un¬ 
bearable cold, wind, and heat, but we have not under¬ 
taken the pains of a religious penance ; we have atten¬ 
tively thought of wealth day and night, but we have 
not meditated on the sacred feet of Siva ; in short, we 
have done all that is generally done by saints and her-, J 
mits, but alas 1 we have not obtained the good results K 
of the aforesaid actions ( because they were not actu- « 
ated by virtuous motives ). 


$ 


^ The stanza which stands as Mth in the Sdnti$ataka Part, I. 

E (jufawre* I { q/Nj?-: ) is quoted under lihartrihan in the 

<N Sdrngadliarapaddhati ( I ) and anonymously in the 

(f Subhdshitdvali ( gqrfqirrqfs I ) and Namisddhu’a commentary 
2 on Rudrata's KdvydlanLdra u. 







tlWst Rf-ii 

>rraifa awtfHn«n 

jjj 

W&K #3 Wlf t, $R% ^ % ff^t 3^ JJ 

m\ aft *raft ffrfas friqt, ^ iwiT 3?q *ft | 

?qffT <t % irfM^r w*r M ^rnfft u U n s 

& 

The face is marked over with wrinkles, the head is 
(t covered with hoary hair, and the limbs ( members of the 
^ body ) are all weak and worn out with age; yet strange 
to say, that the desire of gain is still acting as youth¬ 
fully as ever. 


« 


* 


Quoted under Vydmmum (sxTiutjft ) i n the Subhd*hitdvali 
( gmwrrafet ) at No. 3242, aDd Bhartrihari in the Sdmga- 

dharapaddhati (UHfcuFTSRf) at No- 419- 

Cf.—(o) “ at^rr sqrftfiifs* I 

«frr?rf qwrar ” 

(fim^anu§:) 

(i) “s^ ufira qfatf go? 30?** 1 

? g^pnun?°«*t” It 

() 

(c) “ ofi^r oftfo 1 

■? sfrifa ^sofar ” 

(s^ri {%)• 

(d) ‘‘ Like our shadows, 

Our wishes lengthen as our sun declines. ” 

( Young’s Night Thoughts. V.) 


■ 1 

$ 

9 
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» 

.Hi 
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R^zsa^sa^^sassacfcsazSa 

ftft ii 

| *frn*fcn wst ffaqfaqT iiwi 

i 3rd ! ^TT #[ *ft %HT ^ffrrl fo f*RJ 
| ?tt^r sto srafw ^tt| mfi m§ 
| f^w ^t *ft 3 ti^i^t ft snail n ^ it 


The same piece of cloud which covers the moon in 
night also covers the sun in day. What a great mis¬ 
fortune is it to which both the powerful lumminaries 
are thus subjected ? 

The meaning is : How pitiable is the penurious 
condition of sun and moon who both cover themselves 
with the same piece of cloud respectively sharing it in 
day and night! 

PURPORT. 

It is useless to wail and weep over one’s own 
misfortunes. 


Cf.—(a) “ f% *1*4 ?4flRT i ?r?lRs} mat at: I 

(5) “ *fr Siq. t41, tri% f^r tnr i 

tfop 41 s ! n ttn, at*rc6r trar 4>r m ” ? 

(ti%*> ) 
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r 


- caCLM 

:5 ®*f 


3^^ qj?n#Kiw#r4irsPr ftw 
^r’Tjrfrl ?T 3FTt q?m- 
JP3^II ^3pri: ^Rsn^l^ftfTI’TR 
„ jftcp FRr^r §ft ^wg^FRf 

$ fo?# ii n it 

| ^ W} * ^ fft»TT$ <3i T^J 3RW 

J 5TFfaT& I 5* ^ SJffiT c*TFT ^ 3?^T^f fiTRT 5) 
jjj zm *& i ^ s*rft ^ Mt ^ra»r*fcrc <t, jjj 
5 <r$ starft ft* 5 TOT WU*r 5f@ ^» jjj 

| 3Rr 3*Tft f*ITCT f«TPT St fRT* | 

| $:*i start ^ *t S*r stot qfarcr yj 

(f ^ ? at ^ Aiifo^i sm sr *rataf ii \\ u ? 

(j! To whatever length may sensual pleasures be ever |) 
$ prolonged, “they are sure to end some day or other ; It 
(t then, how is it that men are not willing to give them & 
(ft up ? When they go away themselves they are un- ^ 
(jj[ doubtedly the cause of immense troubles to the mind, !& 
($ but when we can leave them of our own free will we ^ 
(£ may rest assured of reaping everlasting contentment jj) 
and happiness from the noble step. 




The verse which stands as 3rd in the SdnU$ata':a Part 111. 
( t qR=E3?: ) is quoted under Jaydditya ( spnftw ) in the 

Subhdshitdvali (spnfarrafr) at No- 3386. 

Cf.—(a) “ **T3'5rTlf3[W: JPlri^ff 

wwtpt: ^ Pr:»5ln vt u ” 

(TOtagum:) 

(i) “ wTiinsrt «r nA *nvrert <pr 

®r ws»f% % wuftt <rin5wrfifcr r \c ii '* 

(*%ncPft<re i ). 


S) 

> 

!D 

» 

!fc 

*> 

!b 





WFeKTT^for* i 


I 1# !ll^?TTt JTF qRirf^:|l 

| q^TT WTPPTf^: II ^ || 

| srpft jtot wforsf srnNr ^#r afe 
| ssra ft<?K w *Tf 5 *ftr sat ft*r«r 

j §sra>r 3T3 »tt ^ wit ft fsrcftt. were faft* 
t *r*ra *mw "ftm f? *ft #r ft«rr 
I wt| ll H 


When the bud of knowledge begins to blossom, 
and the rise of high aspirations and desire of '.gain are 
entirely subsided, we are sure to attain that sort of 
supreme contentment which is even coveted by Indra, 
the lord of gods, who, through advancement of age, has 
grown too much addicted to his love of wealth and 
livelihood. 


^ This stanza has^been'explained in different ways by different 
I! translators- But the text as it stands here cannot have another 
u interpretation but that which we have given above. 
I : «5e5 : =t5£5 : ^5fe5 ::: «£5 : ^5e5 :: e®efF^5e5 : ^5£S :: t5£5==e£5 :3 e6^^S 





®5fcSiK4::S 




fcSFaSfc:! 

i PTSRtf <T?ft ^RT ^ ' " 

3 v qfawl l^^npnji 

« 

<r 

$ 


^ ^ TOF faTsfa fow 
JT #r^srf^ II 3£ II | 


§ $ 
tf faw*r sflw ^ to «R$r| affc ^ | 

^ _ r\ _ -v_^ ...rv r\ _f\__ vA‘ /v 11 



(R 

| gssfit *tft fatft Q$&*t z&Z w's fare 

1 fa ftTORTCT ZM «ft f*TKT <rftrer»T II \6 II 

(8 Though he has no other food than tasteless alms 
^ obtained only once a day, no other couch but the bare 
earth, no other dependents but his own body, and no 
other clothes than a wallet pitched of hundreds of 
worn out rags, yet, alas! he is not forsaken by worldly 
{jf enjoyments ! 

*fl _ _ _ _ __ 

jjj This verse stands as 23rd in the SAntivxtakn Part 1. (tf/%- 

X *nPfW I qfowc.) 


(8 

% 


Cf.—‘ 

ueft Prvtt: vnnnitsfi i S 

srr^ijiTSf fr^fipnrfimi«*^jm wvprrar ff 

mvl5ts7JTvqf% %: i ?o i ” » 

^ (^iW^orffflrTirTtrrj^wym;). £ 





qura i fofowi i 




sfifesafiid 

* 3Fft JlM«ft 


pi %^roitd?fo^*Mfsrgfara; u 
spp%si '^^qil[ wr# 

Prq f=R ii n ii 

3T?r! anatftf mt fo m mb 

f^r«ff% arfr jrtctt ^ I f% *fa- | 

sfastf ssrcf# §*tfr ^#ffr otrt ^t, &*in% % 
3Trm^<fT g<3# ^?*n% 3^ msvfit ark %ib f3 J 
*&b ^ |3 3TTOW*i *t35*tc% mn zm J 

toI ! n n ii $ 

J 

How strange and contemptible is it that the cen- ^ 
surable person of women is so much extolled by poets, £) 

that their fleshy and bulbous.are even compa- & 

red to golden jars, their mouth though full of phlegm IP 

is equalled to moon; and their.though stained 

with the flow of.are always spoken of as something T 

better than the trunks of the best elephants ? jgj 


8) 

<? 


Quoted under in the tfrf at No 4147. 

Cf.—(«) “ «Rrf&*<TC3%: farSfasnrifa# 

>I<t 5rr«n«EV nr«RT%? i 

<mr r Kfft 

f%nfa Kmnt* 5f *Rlt RMT’ (W^T^pm { ). 

(6) “ SHOT 4!% fliHlWr I 

arsr^ sr=r: ^w^gr^r: I (5iin??rt^wsmrv) 

(c) “ *Fxre*rf i nr^gftr R? ^’^snrrd 5 ^ ^ 

w =r fj 

jjTtfrr ^rarpwrrSr p% Wf =r 3 >r? jt:iT (JT 








i 

i wrp i m writ 

! I foftTrRII 

I **V fs ^v ^ 

I 

; W f^R: SRFR? ^ %*#TFIR° II 
; sffim vm Jf swm to ^ ;$wr an tot| 

! «ffc *K% *>TO5T& 3T3TR ft *rasft jfr staff 

I ffiW 3*2% 1^ merest #*% r%^ $afit ft tatf 
W%* fttf JTOTiT aqrraj*? Jffr ffcff, <kj J*3«T ^ TO 
fsrw *ft TOiftif%% arrsf# s^rrar fawrf^r <tRto 

| flfr fftf **C to tow sffdfr fftafat aft TOff 

II f% 4tf%r *rft*rr topc afn; sftrnr I u ii 

It is quite true that a moth throws itself down 
| into the burning flame of a lamp, and a fish devours 
I the meat of deadly bait attached to the fishing-hook; 
j but we must admit, that both the moth and the fish are 
; entirely ignorant of the fact that this step of theirs will 
j lead to their utter destruction. Whereas, on the con- 
! trary, we human beings cannot give up the temptations 
j of sensual pleasures, notwithstanding the fact, that we 
| are fully conscious of their being the inextricable 
j snares of all our calamities and misfortunes in the 
! world! The influence of worldy delusion is, no doubt, 
j tremendously great and mysterious ! 

j The sloka stands as 8th in the ^dntis'ataka Part I. ( flrirfl- 
j I ? ). It is quoted under in the 

i at No. 4156. 

I Cf.—“ uSt mfft l 

' tfrutemrft =r ^mrfr *<.*' 






r 

qrci ^gmfofrm i \*s 

1 T^JI^HR ^tTTRFT #T *m- 

I #[^^?i#^iiw ; nfn- 


I #THR. II II 

sm fei to ft*fe #1% to to m, 
to tofa$ 3*k t^% to ^5^ to^Hf if 
H#T flto vq^ *lto% *1H% *#^tT JT^^T g*T“ 
’OT *FTC?t 3R f^T *RRT# Sf *tot II ^ II 

When we have nice fruits for our food, fresh water 
for our drink; the surface of earth for our bed, and the 
barks of trees for our clothes; why should we ever 
condescend to hear disgraceful taunts at the hands of 
proud men of fortune whose heads have turned mad 
through the intoxicating drink of a small quantity of 
riches ? 


Cf.—“ 3rtrftr ft qft *r uftr ftm% ftwf 
Vfftir: <K5f^r: i 

S?r r^r: ftwfSrats^ft iltm* 

**iwira«rfar w$r s’Tjtfswt n" 

(g«r%tiwi ff «Tutr. i ?«\ i ). 





w 


Wpru 


- ft 


f^nn^rf ^l^fsi?q <J0iq*lTll 
m ft Sf'IPFt %«t#d fSRj 
ffcKH^tFl i*f $ <PJ IRRII 

51STT ^m^rT HfTcHTSTft smti 3cW f^T 

I, fim W ww wn% *ww ^ #* 

ctwh sn^rniJ^iW qni* 

fan t «Sfc ^ asit 1% ^*forc aw *ft 

^f% srar*w ^ *Yt \ ftf 

armfoT ire i » ? I<rt arf*mrc ^tf*5 
afar 3?3^t m v* 11 

When we see that there had been such magnani¬ 
mous souls as Brahmfl who have created the world; 
others, as Vishnu who have repeatedly preserved it from 
utter destruction; others as Parashuram ( t rcg?Fr) who 
after conquering have charitably given it away to the 
Brahmans, as if it were a mere straw; and others, as 
Bali (sffts ) who have been holding undivided sway over 
the fourteen spheres; we cannot find the least possible 
ground for the vain conceit of those who can claim only 
a few small villages as their own. 


ft 

fP 

ft 

?P 

ft 

V 

ft 

fP 

ft 

fP. 

ft 

a> 

ft 

f 

ft 

# 

ft 

x> 

ft 


The verse which stands as 13th in the Sdnti$taJca Part II. j^J 
( I * ) is quoted under Bhartrihari jn the 

SvbhdthitdvaU (| ) and Suvrittatilaka (§^Ttf33^>). jj) 

The third line “ ff gat"’ is also quoted jjj 

under Bhartrihari () by Namis&dhu in his commentary on 9) 
Budrata's Kdeydlanira ( ^fa sSTsqregK ). 





I f^7t fta jr- f 

*#<r * ii rrt rsr | 

^qfacrc q^i§ TO^Rtsftr *m- 

<%rr 1 fom* ii ^ ii 

II 3?n ^sit t%f*r *ft sftsWKRsft zmm§ <nf sf 

i ^T^ifrf.i gufaat, a?n t% TOrai$$.^ri% 

1 ^ fJIHm *ft #f T^T3?ft%3T^t[1 
t 3mH TRT! 3?T<tf afa f@f sfa 
3ft t, flt ^ 3^N S^RT *R$R If tfs- 

I ¥f €t f*t^t *ft 3W% 3?1^$ $lf R|it « H 

(j Thou art a king, and we are the masters of pro- 
(! found learning as taught by our revered ^preceptors ; 

' j thou art famous by thy fortunes, whereas the fame of 
j! our good name is spread by poets throughout the world, 
j Thus, oh proud chief, that darest insult the learned, 

» where does lie the great difference between our res- 
13 pective positions, that thou turnest thy face so proudly 
(t against us, for we too are quite regardless of thy 
(J favours ? 

jfl Quoted anonymously in the Subhdthitdvati (I JW* ). 
g and under in the Sdrngadharapaddhati ( I *•* ). 

j For the point of the stanza. Cf:— 

(f " ftQfmi tfcrw’nTfo farwotw ” 

J (gsrrwrc i vrWtf:). 
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R**tT ^ ¥ If ^R: fllfaprR II 
(Rff# 

ft?# 3RT-- Jpfl H H 

fas ^njqm ^ 3 ^k‘ qft 

ss 3^5 ijjnsfaft %Tt if ’jf^T are ^ ^ , - 
jrr@W 3Tf5nTH ^FTT^fm 3?3^t,'^ 

35235T fawt fas fff flTO afafai 

*fe% *3 tjtt *ft 3TI3T f^r w$fa ^ faw? 

35$% *r$ ^ sfr 3 fi wfat! u v* w 

What magnanimous chiefs can pride over the pos¬ 
session of this poor earth which has been continually 
1 enjoyed from its very existence by hundreds of kings 
that are now no more ? But, alas ! those who can claim 
| only a nominal portion of a part of its part do now de¬ 
light in calling themselves as kings. From this we 
[ must infer that the foolish are generally prone to be 
happy where, on the contrary, they ought to be sadly 

| grieved. 

I Quoted under Bhartrihun () in the Subhdshitdvalt ( tjrjf- 
I fttfRi^ ) at No. 533- 

I Cf<-.“ #§j^t«TPTt Hl^RiRTfJR f%#T I 

*fl*nft=T tfif *n*wrcS} <it ii « ” 

( RT55*TT^?r*3 i I { )• 

i The same thought is again enlarged upon in verses 9 to 11 of 
! the 2nd Sarga of the Udyogaparva. 

I At page 20 of the Notes, the learned editors of the Svbhd- 
! thitdvaii () remark that with the two fine verses of 
I Bhartrihari’s Vairagi/asataka viz, 22 and 24 compare Emerson’s 
I poem on “ Earth. ” 





gfrT>it 3f3^TT a^TEF | 

^ ?TP# W’TOt- I 

ii c^g^s^r *t f¥*fa *pr | 

zfei W f^rNrRFP^IW^m | 

^FSprf a II % II » 

«t? wfi ^ ^ *ro aftc h®t# M if t !jj 
^ ^st 4fc fcWTl *TT 3TTOTTO *RT tot: J 
?$r# ariTte tor fa*RR *ir% fro *? 
5TRR 9R$t I R7 *RT3Tft *T $& «Tf|# f^TT | 9^ $ 

•T 3T^ ^ TOT** ^ 3^ 3fit ^ aft 5 

TOR ^T fS<W TOftft *ft qTORft TOTT J 

^ at s^ir wm\ u ^ u 

Surrounded on all sides by Water, like a small lump 
of mud, the entire earth is no doubt a very insignificant 
object in herself; besides, a number of chiefs have taken 
possession of her by means of a series of battles, and 
are thus holding their sway over her in hundreds of 
paltry states. It is therefore no wonder that these 
meanly chiefs may or may not give anything to the 
needy; but, fie on those wretched creatures who can 
ever degrade themselves by asking s particle of wealth 
at even the hands of such contemptible kings. 

Cf.—“ asrnt f^rwj <r* 

STgT35p*TT*r[ a 

ft aft n ” 

(5*m%rir*TfrTurc). 





«t ^ 5T fir?r * wi * wuPwz- 
h srouft *TW % pro- 

i faff *T ^T: II II 


^5Rprm%^ *rc, f^, *ms, wCt vh &pm$ I 

aJ 

JTsfri? wfowfai# ^ start 

ffffcn? ^3T fa* fff«?T 

n ^ n 


When we are neither professional actors, "nor 
fools ( buffoons or jesters ), nor musicians, nor evil 
(Jj persons bent on ruining others, nor women bending 

$ down under the weight of full grown.there 

is very little hope of our getting any livelihood in the 
courts of kings. 


Cf.—(«) “ Kings are naturally lovers of low company. ” 

( E. Burke). 

(6) “ 5ru rfi^r 3T|t, rr%^ *nfth i jj|j 

f-r ^rc Va %r, ?r 'mrw 11 ” jp 

*sft) . 

- • For farther explanations af *T?, ft? &c* see our notes- 








I 


S*T fflSrtif w 

fcrcg*?rfg^ f^royii- 
^Fff a ^T flllftlSr- 

^ W Sisft S^=mts^: 

p 

m\ fa sftffciT s^fa^ir wzFft r 
iffir*TT3T!% i^rfancoitf m${ ^ ^tpi 
r im faret fo pT riffi %^jt 3<tw if, 
3TT3R^ Tm^ sttsS ftp* ?*r fa^far 
qfafcr a*fc *ft $^nr afo 3FTCTcT ft# IR^II 

Learning had formerly been used to remove the 
mental troubles of calm and tranquil souls; but in course 
of time it gradually came to be employed as an instru¬ 
ment of securing sensual pleasures to the worldlings ; 
however, it is a matter of great regret and shame that 
seeing the kings (the lords of earth) as quite averse to 
the spread of its cause learning is daily descending to 
the lowest level. 

Cf.—■“ Learning (young virgin) but few suitors knew: 

The common prostitute she lately grew, 

And with the spurious brood loads now the press ; 
Laborious effects of idleness. 

(Cowley). 







\ 


55 W55 ftPl II . 1 

4 ?flp STOPTOWfclft: %fsp£FlT | 

1 HUfc f: i^PT5Rg^5^: || || | 

(8 ssrft ^rpn^T ^ fa fa*fa Is 

5 3TPUT°T *&&* fa*#r 3T«R TOVTC qROT j 

| f^rrt I ^ 3TPT^ at %€T5T 3TW RT<TOTif f 

| iw $*rcfa srft *wrc it&q tfr ?! jtt^t j! 

| fas ara^r 3 #^«t arfttrrc faar «^r|t it m j 

fj The birth of that great man is indeed a memorable ) 
(| event in the history of the world whose white skull is ' 

2 ever being borne as an ornament of head by Siva, the j) 

a enemy of love; but, now, alas! we see that the generality ! j 
y of mankind are humbly bowing their heads at the feet { 
* of others for the sole satisfaction of securing a few < j 
A days’ living, and the realisation of this boon is looked 1 v 
(B upon as something really grand. However, we do not j) 
k know that they can ever justify in the least possible jj 
$ degree the vain pride and conceit which they have the |P 
5 impudence to indulge in this disgraceful step. ■ ffl 


? The point of the stanza appears to be this:—Foolish men ins- 
|S t ead o f being grieved feel a sort of pride in bowing their heads 
it to others* 



as*;: 




1 3T#rnftf»^ ?t * 1 # * fwftat 

i ^rapf tn^T *11 *F% rWfsTCPfl *{* 
*5?*T iJTUft ^ 

%|twPt *r §fRi^r w^ratsftq ii^ii 

\ *i3tt ! am ^ stoYI at pt *ft **uft 

I, 3117 w *fat ft 5*T *ft TO 

fi#f i?f JT#»l1, 3TTTOT &TC ^ «TTO «T3«qr 
„ ft ff^f>r sfaER ^ ft% 3^ ^rt-q*R tftf^rar 
| SR |*mt ft %*T T?.*TT ^W| I ^ *T*n I 
| 3*n^ 5 htO f9 ft w ft sm* ft 3TO>t 
j ft 3 ?to m ft 3n«l n ^ u 

? If thou art the lord of riches, we are the masters 
of learning (speach ); if thou art a great warrior, we 

i are also powerful to suppress the feverish pride of our 
adversaries in a verbal contest; if thou art served by 
wealthy persons, we are served by theological scholars 
who throng to us for the removal of their intellectual 
darkness; therefore, if thou hast little regard for us we 
( have less for thee, and thus saying, we turn our back 
1: upon thee. 

( Quoted anonymously in the Subhdshitdvali ( ginffarafir) at 
No. 3474. 

M| For the idea of the 2nd line, cf.—‘‘It is reckoned a great 
(f achievement to silence an opponent in disputation. ” 

J (Cowpers.Letters, No. XXVIII.) 




awftoft «r*f fasumufrat n 


V* faOTT f^T^r to a?k 

i 

^r s^ftaK nW m tfriwifa 5*rm tot tonr. 
*ST? II II 


I 


W hen we live on alms, clothe our bodies with no 
artifical clothes but only with the ten direction of the 
(*. e- remain naked), and sleep on the surface of mother 
earth, we have no concern whatever with the rich. 


Quoted under Bhartrihari (JRiflft) in the ^drngadharapaddhati 
at No. 4104- 

How true is it that the more we go away from this world and 
its pleasures the less is our affection for it 1 One wbo'bas nothing 
to do with it cares not a straw for its great worthies and wealtbies 
Nothing whatever can make a true recluse bow to power - 
and wealth. ft 


l 


*tfI j^rPfPr *#§*} ^ toI- 

#^H3tR #Plt *H§- 

f^rc^pqrcf^^'^flgsr fi- 
wrcn^f^im ii 

hr% ??i%h ift, ^ to fft, «n^% ftm ^ 

3n%, #r ift, 4k sj^r. 

^%3^m irfwRt^T *rfr sfasrtfo sn^tfr 
frfc? 3I5STO% f foCTft ^5Fa 

^n#sr«f 3 to fons ii ** ii 

At the time when they have lost their selfrespect, 
squandered away their riches, no longer got the power to 
satisfy the requests of beggars, suffered the bereavement 
of their friends and family, and gradually passed away 
the period of youth, the only thing proper for wise men 
is to seek their abode somewhere in the solitary grave 
of a mountain cave hallowed by the Ganges waters. 

Quoted under in the at No* 4178. 

Cf.—‘‘ uft *5nftgqmk ftirflst 

afiT^T ^=32 I 

wtonrow q*j ft vsrprmr* « ” 

(3*nif5iT4iS: i }• 


ZZrL^ZTZ^. i. i- L L-Zl-1 ZilTirTi 
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Vi«nww. i 



wn * 

ft*rf% wfcu+R*®* II 

JRltrW^: H^fRdN'dWftlf'l 
ftp;: ^fFT= fwfasfttis^ft^ii^ii 

^iRUra^r gERft f^rj^ 3ifo*if<r amrsRT 
^tt pt ^ far q^i^fa Jnf&% ^3 ^ m flfH SR 
fp| 1 w^fa 3fa:**oi% mm iWm^t $*m- 
fam 3^r it rraant fa far% n*& fft# mw fa^rd 
ffrfa* 3<t 3*fam\ *ft 3?^of ^ $iftN wi 

Oh my heart l for what special reward dost thou 
try to please the hearts of others, and thus to subject 
thyself to a number of heartrending troubles? If thou 
sncceedest to content thy own innerself, the wondrous 
virtue of contentment will grow of itself into thee, which 
will, like a Chintdmani (ftRiWftr) or philosopher’s stone, 
fulfil all thy desires without a single exception, 

It iB quoted anonymously in the Subhdshitdvali (ginfa'Traiar) a t 
No. 3410, and under Sankuka ( ) at No. 534. 

Cf.—(a) “ The source of true happiness is inherent in the heart; 
he is a fool who seeks it elsewhere. ” . 

(b) “ Happiness depends on the mind, not on any exter¬ 
nal circumstances. ’’ (T- Bartlett). 

(c) “ My conscience is my crown. 

Contented thoughts my rest 5 
My heart is happy in itself. 

My bliee is in my heart. ” ( Robert Southwell) 

(d) “ How small, of all that human hearts endure, 

That part which laws or kings can cause or cure ! 

Still to ourselves in every place consigned, r /n . C1 . _ 

Our own felicity we make or find.’* \ Dr- 

(e) Vain, very yain. my weary L, ®“ ‘ 10 

search to find That bliss which -f 

only centres in the mind. 1 raveuer * * 

(The Traveller). 







* XT T 


| qfcrct ?f# 

I 'K^iNt ifrj: Rfcrf^RTtfa ^ II 

| 1#T SRsft ^fcl m Wt 

* wr »l? fr ff^n^TTOra: ii ^« 

3<wr#w RfTH, frMfir ff5*rcr, to »t^t 3T^n- 
, ^arr^oi am gfarfr qmopft ^tt *#rtc 
1^*rd ^farr g g w ffd «nv 
sffa sr snr TOW *rfar ?tdt u ii 


Those contented persons who having subdued their ft! 
sensual passions are very anxious to secure the favour f) 
of Siva make no difference between a forest and a Ijj 
house-, for, they are earnestly desirous of dwelling in a $ 
hallowed desert, keeping company with deer, living up- jj) 
on the harmless subsistance of fruits, and sleeping (P 
every day on new beds of stones. 3) 

Cf._(a) “ ipit ajiwsrfM I $ 

uftfeniifr«mnr. §<?i ^ s^rfk frou: n {» i" P 

(^r«rT$¥<pftfg£<). S 

(4) “ $«*umjnwfllr <n faq u 

^lUft^TunT wrcft i * 

utuflu 5 ! jswft *r srctft <run% «n T 

<PT§wSUj<iHfra[ f? srr«m»*• | 

(gi^nRjfwtui). £ 


IVWWMII 


•~T-,T^>TT 




spirit | 

’TCTW fcl I 

ii \» ii | 

*wh m*w mfc ftfarF | 
mmi SF*% W ira- f 

a) 

3rnt fc£sj ^ forpr $q? *tc nrrcR» jj 
fir #mT am ^Ci foqft t n?*n | 

What efforts have we, that have lost the sense of { 
our own intelligence, left undone for the maintenance of ]) 
our wretched lives whose condition is exactly resembling 11 
I that of the drops of water resting on a lotus leaf, when I j 
j we have shamelessly committed the sin of recounting j' 
I our own merits before the wealthy whose hearts are j ( 
! hardened and fearless by possessing riches ? j 1 


» It stands as 19th in the Sdnti&ataka Part 1. ( ffiRTtraqrej ? fj 

2 ifcwnr.). Jk 

fflj For the idea ol the line i cf:— J) 

* aprfiprerwpwau mu” I) 


Wcp SfFcn: W 

f^Ffr WW^Pr: 

3 ^: Jffl3*T : ll^ll 

§^r*fr% ^r^wflr a?fc ?*r 

tfermsr oti ma *m ^ «r *mt, fsfa* ^ w 
?flwsr7% %m qW^rafW sTftnsrftn 
^ 1^ giwt T^prw$T a^rcor 3?ft- 

^nt II ^ II 

We have passed our youth, the proper time for 

.charming ladies, and we are quite tired of so 

long a wandering over the world’s thoroughfare ; now, 
we would, therefore, like to rest on the banks of the holy 
Ganges and pass our days in pronouncing the divine 
name of Siva with such a distinct voice as to make the 
surrounding hills quite resound with it. 


Cf.—(«) " frit i 

tftStptflafW fr tRuffar ii ” 

(b) w §t<r, ^rer rfcpr i 
8Tf ^p. it it f qt 5lf| «rw ?" 


«5aF 3 w*ssF*58F*5SF«a5=*3BF«B5 :: *5eF*5SF«3F*35F«sF*S2s : «aF*5a5 s «£F*5aFi 






spr: fwft ym- irui* 

i m i iisfo wrft^jr- 

# #3RW- $*TP it *m TOb I 

WqPM ^R*R: II \% II | 

\ nr|!%^ 1 fa fiift \& J^r- jp 

mn, s«fa ^ aft e*ntcr, sfnft ^ m -1 
TO ^ s^r, ?f ^sra *rsr$Rrcfar to, ^ jjj 
sfifftR ajfo; iff itts! *r faff fff| 
W *nrot 3 % i*trt M » | 

Oh brother, I cannot but sorrowfully pay my j|) 
humble obeisance to that Time through whose powerful jp 
influence (1) that mighty king, (2) his feudatory chiefs, 

(3) his magnificent court, (4) the moon-faced charming I) 
ladies of his seraglio, (5) the proud assembly of his u, 
princes, (6) his heraldic bards, and (7) the instructive 
tales recited in his court, have all become a matter of jt 
history existing only in the memory of survivors. jr 

Quoted under Bhartrihari j n the Sdrngadharapaddhati ( <) 

I *{%* )• and under Sri Kamaldyudha in the Subhdshitdvali I > 
( SJirfarwfr) at No. 3328. j) 

Cf.—(«) “ qRH% Ig U R tfa I I. 

TftltlR i*PT5T. fcwfsRFPi: R ” (*f util I 'MtHW). i J 
(J>) “ Relentless Time,-"destroying power, | 

Which stone and brass obey, j) 

Who giv’st to every flying hour |) 

To work some new decay. " ( Dryden). I \ 

(c) “ The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, I j 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e'er gave, j 

Await alike the inevitable hour 

The paths of glory lead but.to the grave. j) 

(Gray’s Elegy in a oountry Churchyard). I j 





! & sTFn^ift’FTr ^r m^tl 

■ *Pf t: &fo »Tfa!T:ll I 

*3WWflf M*«ll I 

spu^irn ifTtTT fan in ?$n 4«n% | 

f^T ft^f, t3h% sm pr 3[| |^t farft *ft S 
3^r%^ ram# *snft, snfos ra snm#!%J 
jNR #TC# #% ^ f$% 3fcR% PH | 

3?ra^a fte* ^ ^ f^5f sre *tt» ^ n | 

Those of whom we were born are gone long since; ^ 
the persons with whom we were bred and brought up n 
are only existing in our memory; therefore, we who are 
daily expecting the end of our existence, are living the ^ 
precarious lives of those trees which are growing on the jf) 
sandy banks of a powerful stream so as to be flown jj) 
down at any moment by its rushing current. ft) 

- --;- » 

Quoted under Bhartnhari () in the Sdrngadharopaddhatt ft) 

( ) at No. 4113. 3) 

Cf.—“ «n u<r, f*m f^wre i jj 

llf^i STJW # ” K 

(rri* wt ). £ 




SiS*. &G*cS!G±.&iG±&%S± ■£*** ^ 3Si: 


JcterjrWt 
^RrT^ *T H 
?r^ ^Wi ^STpTRWi ^l^F^Tml^ri 

^i^ : *em ^p^ : ^dcf snfa- 

*rft II \< II 

TO q$% ^3«( ^r ^ 3*3* 

3?rc sfft h|«t «n ffa* ^ 

TO 5Tff *fT I ^TOTC f*T 515 3?<rft 

I||0|cqiO 5151351% TO swifts* m 3?fc ft/RW'ft TOffa 

n ^ n 

In the house where were formerly seen a great 
many persons, we can scarcely find, at present, a single 
soul; but on the contrary, where there was only one 
there grew for a time a lage number leaving out not a 
single survivor in the end. It is, therefore, evident 
that artful KAla (*6R5) or Time and his deadly paramour 
Kdli (3>nft) or Death arc placing a wondeiful game of 
dice in which the pieces are represented by living beings, 
and the cubes by day and night. 

Quoted under Chandraka ( ) in the Kavikanth&bharana 

( ^>ft'b IT sr*H'J| ), and anonymously in the Kdvy&nu$&ta no ( ^l**TI3- 

tfren). 

Cf.—“ As flies to wanton boys, are we to the gods, * 

They kill us for their sport. ” 

| ( King Lear, Act iy. Scene I.) 




*R: 

<Tf^RR: *#TCRH 
f*RR: *WtW ftfoWRR<l«[ra 
f^P f% ffc #ra#mRift^tiivui 

mft stair m *5 # ata ft 
^ p: j 5taisfi% fam 4i, qi mz&wm 
tata sroigfa ta #, m ^t ?THta 5>t a Tn pi qft 
^Nafarfi qR #! u n u 


We do not exactly know, what we are to do in fj 
the exceedingly short space of our lives. Whether ft* 
we are to take our abode on the banks of the holy 
Ganges and then perform the religious rites of our faith, ^ 
or modestly to pass over days in the lo\ ely society jjj 
of accomplished ladies, or to drink the poetic ambrosia jjj 
flowing from the various compositions of the Sastras, 
is a point that cannot be solved in a definite manner 2) 
by man. J 


Cf.—“ Man has two minutes and a half to live—one to smile- 
one to sigh-and a half to love* -for jn the middle of 


one to sign— 
this he dies. 


( J. P- Richter ). 
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^W8ffWL 1 


3Tf> *r sit sr ftft sr gift sr g 
*F»ftsr3tt4rfgw£4rs4ftsrii | 
g«f si #®1 spw *widt qpg fcrerp jjj 

m S°^S^ SHTTrf: H« <» II $ 


4k for, Ufa 4ksfo 
S^^TT 4h w, 35 4k ^srwf PR *ra% ^ 
3TC ^ sffrfo ^ fow foft qfl^r i&ww forcTiran 
fakn; 3 h ^ 5*t#t if! ii vo n 

Looking with equal indifference upon a snake or 
a necklace, a powerful foe or a friend, a jewel or a 
piece of iron, a flowery bed or a stone, a blade of grass 
or a bevy of ladies, I now wish to pass the remaining 
days of my life in a holy forest continually meditating 
upon the divine name, Siva 1 


Quoted under I'tpalardja r«T ) in the Auchityavichdra- 

charchd ( ), and anonymously in the Ud&harana - 

chandrikd ( ggT<tUHfaq> l ), the Kdvi/dnusdsana ( «HW Ti g3 T rc W), the 
Stibhdehitdvaji ( yn fi i f i qfe ), the AlankdrastMiara ( ) 

and the Kdvypradtpa ( ^sqrrfrT )• It is ascribed to W^fft in the 
jnf'reqsrfa at No. 4102. 



»*Fn«ra5TM«TiTr w f% 

^ fa#wr ; w- 

3R3f^on: 134«ir=HI?H IIS1II 


{ ?iW»TRF% TpTT^T^ Tfam WTCPT ^TT^ 
fi* 3?T 3rW T^ff^T 5fT# m 5FTT TO 3TO fafa- 

| Tfa stsmfto wmx ^ stfroT 

I f*T ^*TPwmt fa^ro fTO* ^5 th ^jrt ! ^^ii 

I am anxiously waiting for the approach of those 
happy days when I shall be sitting in a meditative 
posture somewhere on the Himalayan range and the 
banks of the sacred Ganges, practising the process of 
Yoga or mental abstraction, fully absorbed in the 
fjj immediate meditation of the supreme Being, and 
(ft wholly entranced into ecstatic sleep, quite incognisant 
(g of what is passing around me, so that the old antelopes 
2 will be gently rubbitig their itching horns against my 
ft senseless body without the least apprehension of my 
2 sentient state. 


The verse stands as 17th in the Sdntisataka Fart IV. ( *jrr%- 
I v qrt^: )• 

Cf.—’“ 

spsr a5n*w* : ^3 : T*ro><Tr%j m; 
qf%««n-er ” 

(gwi^Tstsn'snnr. \\{ i ). 







faw W WML I 


f?rPr 3 ^ | 

g^I#n: *TF^[^1 T3pftl g^: II |! 
WfcTtfefP f»Hf»T#T‘^TT%^f: | 


[:|I«RII 


fare ‘rorer mi fa*r- | 

5 ? H«rqr 5 ^^ %£ p; eforfre fmi% $ 
^IJT^^RT# SJfacT itw “T%5r” “ffrr” 3Tlfa- jjj 
^tN>T TO f <S §f | 

3T«sn^ fir 3T^ m RT^ff 1 II ** II | 


Reclining at ease and comfort in the stillness of & 
night somewhere on a sandy beech of >he sacred Ganges Uv 
all whitened with the clear and refulgent light of the £ 
moon, when shall we, being hard pressed by worldly $ 
misfortunes, be ever able to utter'the holy name of £ 
Siva when our eyes will all be closed with the copious 
flow of joyful tears ? & 


Cf.—“ *T f td iw r ?g|g T ftwsiOTCT *rF?rrmr 

^<rr jtjt *t% fapirw^wifiT 11 ” 

(gflrf^TRfsR) 


* 3TRir ^ | 

P?r TFmrf# fwf^tr ? 


dl 

« 

<R 

rt! 

5! 

<R 

« 

1 

2 


ftpft ii m?i^fsi^rfn^'Ti flup 
pFim^ rTFTP TRW 
*F?fn! #ftw II 3% II 

IHftTOft 5RJ% £°f, gaitft cr^ sqifS, ^3^- 
urfrf^ *rftff, go&ratiMft arfrfotr, 
wfw 3;#rresr, ifhrw wi% *ro ssk. 
fsraretfr gf% niPMk, zm&ft to 
SFCRPTOWlfc m pIW 3?3^ *R 

TOt ii *? ii 

The River of Hope having Desire for its water, 
Greed for agitating waves, Passion for its sharks, 
Sceptic reasonings for birds, Patience for the tottering 
trees on its sides, and worldly Cares and Anxities for 
its lofty banks, is very difficult to be crossed on 
account of its fatal whirlpool of Illusion. Those 
pure-minded Yogis who have swum over to the oppo¬ 
site bank of this mighty stream are therefore leading 
a safe and happy life. 

The verse stands as 26th in the Sdnttsataka Part IV. ( 

JURi’I, I V )• It is quoted under in the at 

No. 4103. 

Cf.—“ A contented mind is the greatest blessing a man can 
enjoy in this world; and if in the present life his happiness arises 
from the subduing of his desires, will arise in the next from the 
gratification of them. ” (Addison). 
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I arrant fc prfof f ¥^ t <rm zm- 

I ^41W+ I'HHMi'fi aitw^HWl fj II 


I ^TFcT^W#^: i«mF5IST#5R[ll8»H 

$ far ! m% fastaftir $& grit ^ *r tft 

j | #t farrt 3fk =t m$ §*t I vs srt ftror 

J 3Vm 3ft:^U^q 

S 5rW *fare?r va s% i» ** ii 

2 Oh friend, though I have been searching very 
(f carefully throughout the length and breadth of the 
(S three worlds I have not yet seen ol heard a single 
^ person who is able to keep the furious bull-elephant of 
$ his own heart firmly tied to the post of self-control, 
£ notwithstanding the maddening intensity of his ardent 
5 passion for the beloved cow of sensual objects ! 


I Quoted under in the at No. 4105. J 

Cf.—“ ws^r 5^k: irerot Jt^fariwr- i) 

i jh 

f; $ * f^jaFrrcftrre: $ 

jj! 8i nr ^arrc?5: $ i ^ i ’’ * 

2 (i <). y 






jffi^t'^ gf^Pr ^ Swrciftssr | 

^Rlt STCHtifo fTT w tffcp II1W | 

spj^tsq f^r | 

wit ^f^r <r*rcg tfm 11 11 | 

f*n fatR «?3«n% ^ | 

JTfT^ft ^rl, S^Ct *WfW ViHW 5f$ti | 

Tj{\ WTR 5R f, ^fi f^TT$ *OTTW wt, TOfT ^»“ |] 
jnsr fimti 3 tttt * ^rft w wt | j 
3^ tnfiqre JfFT^TTft *TPnt II ^ II Ij 

What more can we say than to assert that one jp 
| who wishes the emancipation of his soul must consider £ 
(1) Mahadeva, to be his only god, (2) the Ganges, r 
as his holy river, (3) a rocky gave, his only home, K 

(4) the ten points of the compass, his only clothing. % 

(5) Time, his only friend, (6) freedom from humili- 9 

j ation, his only vow and (7) a Vata tree (banyan), his 9 
| only wife ? I 

I The canon herein laid down only applies to the case of Yogis I 
f or hermits. Though the poet does not mention that in the text he J 
j must, in writing it, have in mind the life of a saintly ascetic. The * 
* life of a CfrihaHha or householder is guided by rules 

J entirely different from the above* jn 






| ^fTfcTiT: ^ | 

^rfrl U faf- | 

wroi ^ ^TR' I 

^ II H | 

3Tt fa?ff VffVFS JT1^*1% 3}Ft ffFTCI% 3 c*T*T£<t | 

#*ffa ^3 ^Pf ^ «l| f 4h ft TOffiF f fa f^Tffff $ 
w 3^ mt ircfhT it^t sff sro q ^fayc ra ft | 
1 fasrs* otto* ?ffaT s?r if s^rr^ w w, | 
1amffa im faff srcffTO to*t w fff ff r ^ | 
| faffw | 

When shall the days which seem to be lengthened & 
when one is compelled to suffer the pang of asking w 
alms at the hands of wealthy people, or which appear * 
to be much shortened when his intellectual faculty is S 
quite disordered and blunt through incessant enjoy- 
ment of sensual pleasures, be recollected with a hearty u> 
smile, in the intervals of my mental meditation when jjj 
fjj I am inclining at ease on the rocky couch of a moun- 
• 5 tain valley ? 8 

(ft In obedience to the teachings of the Hindu Sfatwe every 2) 

S raan must renounce the world and take himself to forest in his old s) 
age* This being the ultimate aim of all good Hindus, the poet S 
here depicts the noble thought of a pious person who though dis- ki 
charging the duties of a householder never forgets his future end fj 
to give up the world and contemplate his Maker in seclusion. u, 



f^r farN %!- | 

fim i^Ffr J^rarfafri $ 

^rrrf^F it prpp f 

^rfef^n: | 

pro q#Rq Sjffa n««n » 

a at Pr^iii* a^naa ftait aft* a asat-1 

to, <TCT 1 3* qq?to fm *TT<TT toft g'flT | 
^ ^rkqaffc tos 3=rar^i gcftofiT | 

to, f%§ *r *nfa $ 

qtfto^ 'tetm q»^r |q suft | 
sfcto iqrfr sq^cr to! u w n | 

^ We have acquired neither spotless knowledge nor fp 
(Jj money, nor performed with concentrated attention J£) 

proper services to our parents, nor have we ever.... 

......(not even in a dream) the handsome person of gj 

youthful ladies with large and fickle eyes; but alas ! we 
have idly passed away our valuable time in the covetous jjj 
desire of supporting ourselves, like miserable crows, on ^ 

the alms of others! jj) 

u> 


m 

Cf.—" kc tr^ Jtfrt rtk fww iip^ts sf( rf mr, $ 

>PTflr jps ** sw nrjg % *ir fkm\ jj) 

r%r a?rc q<fr =r ft* gts% rarer qrerer ftqr, T 

fcrr srwr fqr ftn tf%q> ^ «rer w qf tftrer ? ’’ $ 

(rrererqift) J 
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g<%M 


[•• m- 

t:|iwq 


f. II SC II 


flfcpET W51& W*1 Wit 
tfOTClftftrchl »TfeT W TO|^3?k 
^[Oiwfeht wr &s*Mt sftaiffrrrcr 

^ $of 3?*rRft swifts *tGw 

f* ^ SHtfal ? II II 

After charitably giving away with a compassionate 
heart, the last particle of our possessions, and thinking 
the worldly objects as productive of no ultimate good, 
we are anxious to pass the pleasant moonlit nights of 
autumn in the midst of some holy forest, and abandon 
ourselves to the concentrated worship of the sacred feet 
of Siva, the only shelter from the cares and anxities 
of the world 1 

The footnote appended to stanza 46 may also be appropriately 
read in connection with this &6ka- We may add that before 
renouncing the world a man has to give away in charity all his 
property to the poor and needy so that he may not be any way 
troubled of its thoughts- 





^Pif <Tft5® 4 ^ 5 ^ ^ 55^rr 
a wi s? «rftM ftftstit ftfa: in 3 

* *prfrl *m ^n friTM JFlfa 

^ <Tft^[ ftWft ^fcp II v*> II 

?ji at w 75w% #Jk d stfaf 3?fc g* sr# 

& ^ ags ?bn:>ir gt^st *rr ? affc a*r prgfifir 

ffaft JRJR^T 3f«R ffff *PT, ^OR foW 

1 1 $ H3«r sfcft t, fasm. fa irc% * 

at # w^rt 3m R ^tl ii ^ n 

Oh king 1 when we are content with barks of trees, 
and you with riches, there is no difference between us, 
as regards our mental contentment; for one whose 
wishes are unlimited is, no doubt, poor; but, when the 
mind is content in itself no one can be called rich or poor. 


Quoted anonymously in the Subhdshitdrali ( «JJTT|if?ngfii I ^v«*\) 
and the Jiasaratnahdra (Wilfn;). Ascribed to in the 

(V>Ol 

Cf.—(o) trftjft ft W1M5WT: 

$rotei «f>r «re«t t1 ” 

(tTf0^rflKnT#5W5ST )• 

(6) “ flFTCPl ” 

( {. ?o^ ). 

(c) “^vrpn srT n ?*fc i ” 

(rrft'T^r: {. fr* )• 





M ... Ml ill w«l 


mwwfJWH m- 

% fflWil^ II JRt 

WM #*Pr I^K^qiRf 
sn^^rr 'TfP'rPrw^ trrcr. iivii 

fafrc, prater nterc, Rcis#f>T r^tt- 
5, ^rtfif ^sr f»^rr^ fasrr (d(n* 

^)f^wrif ?Tf»Tr%^^rRrr stow 

w3% *3^ w *ft «Tf<r f^rc 4 t f<r 
# *r& n <<° n 

Though pondering over the subject for a long time. 
I cannot yet understand, for what great religious devo¬ 
tion or hard penance a man is granted the following 
blessings .-(1) freedom in going from one place to 
another; ( 2) sumptuous supply of food without the 
degradation of asking alms*, (3) company of the good; 
and; (4) acquirement of that learning which is conducive 
to the tranquility of mind whose motion is quite tardy 
as regards its objective (external) pursuits ? 

Cf.—“ r%V jtR tfrsr* srsrc, wig mr^r i 

*rrr-cr £^ rf%i> sft ^ n ” 


qmnw Wto i W 

f* <#r: <n3 ^ MOTTl'^f 

I SFTOsf ffcrfH W^RTT^TPN^ 

I <WTFT^ff II W 

| tfalfri: ^FcJreHtPrTOr '=RTP *H- 

fk##?ni^ ii 

to *Tfr?qrr3TT$ iwst *Tfcr <rr=r, ?rc ?r 

*5TOfK 3TTITT if *f& spa, 33rr tolf^ 

^r 3^ *Tf 3TTto ^ft tos Jl^TT^T TO*f^t, ^TT 
*qrta to*t£ toro g^r iptot, toR»n% 
*fta to^RT t, 3TK%«r^ sq^rTw tofR , rft- 
?*tpt tor t *fr jtsi3*trt g*rrs*i ssrTto ft# to 
*rrorf afk ^ sprt 11 M a 


« 


(» Those persons who have determined to put an end 
5! to their actions ( i. e. who have entirely 7 effaced from 
ft! their minds the notion of good or bad) by considering 
% their palms as sacred vessels, eating the plentiful supply 
of alms obtained by their continued wanderings, taking 
(fj the ten expansive quarters of the globe as their neat 
fN clothing, and lying down upon the bed of extensive 
$j earth; those who have secured true mental contentment 
<g by thinking the attainment of worldly indifference as 
(g the ultimate end of their life; and those who have given 
ij up the various ways of degrading themselves before 
others, are indeed deserving of all praise and honour. 

rN The verse is same as sloka 7 in the Sdnthatata Part IV’ 

(fj (i x qft«dT.) 

For the idea conveyed by “ t ?rf5n 'Tf’f ” Prof.* Tawney says & 


that, seeing a little boy drinking water out of his hand Diogenes f) 
m threw away his cup, declaring it superfluous. (I 

fH'*S2£ :: %5& : %325 :: %3i£ :: Q5&^3&£S 1: *$& 1: *525 :: %3& :: %3i£ ::: *5&F : *3m 





w 

Tf 3 ^ ^ H | 

3RT fciftfa | 

^ 5Tpjf^t3PI^J^S«R SW: W 

*TfRRr3fe sw?r w*u*t 

m ^ 5 % annr ^ start 4t< %sm *rc> | 
to **rt ^rt% *faH% stata* ^ to* ^rift | 

TORT fT%i 3$w t, 3?fc *f f^R^TT f*Tft ^T *RT f 

gfh: *3?g at ?*n< sfer sfonrott sw ^c- 
%tri i ?sr^ | m l *ito% fro* ^r tort* 
?TT3OT fo?T* ^ITTOi Wtffr URT ^tf 

# $11^ ii 

To secure the favour of our lord is a hard and 
difficult task, and to please the minds of kings which 
are as unsteady as horses is also impossible; whereas 
our ambitions are high, and our minds are bent on 
attaining to the supreme end ( i. e■ salvation); the body 
is old and worn out and death is depriving us of our 
entire existence-, it is, therefore, true that a wise man 
can look up for no other good in this world except the 
performance of virtuous actions and penance. 


The word tTTW here means either moral virtue or meditation 
connected with the practice of personal self-denial or bodily 
mortification. 










'n 

I 


M55T 3«^isfl'<l8flWHtTO]wl«H*3+ 

$fUI II #R<5F5m aiwfa- 

1^ fcR pr- n w it 

fawfa ^ft xret&i ff TOT SZr 

TO ^ % XTfsqa^ 3FR«fT 
^ PE fT^W^T fffc% fRTH arfcrc ti ^ 
^T5RT5^ 3T*RT «ft 3RR I 

*h wmt^T ffcrc $ vffczs&t I afar | fa 
*FTC& TO5 RT€t RT 3$ gRratffofa WFft 
3RR JR ^TT^ II ^ II 

Worldly pleasures are as unsteady as the flash of 
lightning appearing in the midst of a clouded sky; life 
is as transient as rain drops falling down from a group 
of clouds scattered in various directions by the force of 
wind; and the aspirations of youth are also extremely 
frail and fickle. I would, therefore, implore the learned 
that they must consider all mundane objects as quite 
transitory and consequently set their minds to the prac* 
ticeof Yoga the attainment of which is quite easy 
through patient concentration of mind. 

□ [rciftrcsqfqTO: man: OTstftn: 

?5f$: famg farm i 
uKwKta Pn%5* gssr 5m 
5i3*nfaiSs*r ’far. «” 

( fmftdwwsH i ro Ms 1 )• 




:= 535 %:S 3 S%S%:S 35 %:S 3 S%=S 3 S%: 


IWOTHU 


3°^ wt *& fr q*ft Ri^qS'^sni^f 

WF#TRR ^PPI^fWt- 
iRSTW^ II 5R3lt Jii# *m- 
i%«ir a«nwf upft jpft a 'Nt 
5 t j^oR-i g^i^s #t= ii «# ii 

5n%T^T 3^ ^HTH <{Hdl^?*h 

spft ^t to ^tt- 

3* fTO faaft <rr^ jtrt mwi ^ *ra% 

TO* 5% TO3R«tefi t fT«W <te »R3I 

’TlPRfr Hftrf 5TTOTT% TO ^ if ^ 
surfs snm $TO!t st«?T%f nv*n 

Going from door to door to the houses of learned 
Brahmans whch are altogether hidden from his sight on 
account of the clouds of smoke rising from their sacri¬ 
ficial fires, and begging alms for the satisfaction of his 
hungry stomach, in the midst of a charitable village or 
a lonely forest, and holding a broken neck of an earthen- 
pot in his hands, covered with a clean cloth, is justly 
to be preferred to the dragging on of a penurious and 
humble life among his relatives by one who has the 
least spark of selfrespect in him. 

Quoted under Dipaka ( Tiqq> ) in the Aucliitnancltdracharchd 

(), and under in the at No- 254. 

Cf.—(a) “ cRrrcRT# ^rfa? fhw qtgqqm: i 

qwft sir 5K% q<R »wflflfcRT»re*mire u % i ” 

(qiftwpq q*rcra?:) 

(6) “ qt ** sqripfti^fatf jnniq i 

^tt ^ iK*ii ” 

(c) " qi ft 13^ sr»riii«: n ^ n ” 

(qrcraftjuiJTC. 11 *\ <rcf:) 





JOTI 4 KITOJ 1 H.' 


w ft»rc f^rr^Ti 
ft mw ft *T 

’fterc= ftsfr ftn ii f^qgftf^FT- 
pfr ^fai'wrr 3i^f f^r- <rft % 
gwrot *nftr ^f ^rffar- ii «a ii 

“ m 3 ^ «tt qr 
m ^tf cR^rpft ?c«m^ te 

^aRtai m*\ ^ * 

tf3« sftt, <R3 3 ^ mffi *fh ^ 

? u Vi ii 

Is he a Chdnd&la (=sn*37<5 or outcast) or a twiceborn* 
or a Shudra, or a hermit, or some great Yogi who has 
renounced the world and sought real spiritual Truth ?” 
Without paying the least heed to the aforesaid remarks 
of the general public, the Yogis are quite satisfied 
with the path they have undertaken, and accordingly 
they are neither pleased nor offended at the insulting 
comments of the masses. 


Cf.—" : 

wrrtf «i m ew*r i 

frafoftf fatpromrw Jr 

ft’-vi w. «wr i*s?t fast ft g famft n" 

( <nfa*nmi * K )' 





&*: 53 Cfed 


^ II 

| ^ Tift IP^lMfWr II ^ II 

t to ! 3fa;*Jv(U1% fa<?W to^Tfi^T 

tf|<T 3^ mm ^TOTflto £?^T$, 

H ; R^ Sxrto Staff sit JT3^ 

JffiWFT tfSRR* 5 ?^m *s 

TO^^I^XTPfrl II «i* II 

Oh friend, those persons are indeed very blessed 
who, having broken asunder the worldly ties, have 
(^ completely rooted out from their minds the venom of j|l 
poisonous snakes of sensual enjoyments, and are thus 
enabled to pass the pleasant moonlit nights of autumn 
in the midst of a lovely forest with the sole intention 
of performing a series of virtuous deeds ! 


Cf.—“’k u*tt: s«n*ro3r i 

amwhfhppT'fr Vwriftfaft fa??»” 






*Tif% wft sfasr fostf | 

stf ^ ^ »rr m ?m wRif %p 1 

wNT^rr ii ii j 

% far! \ f^WtTOT *T^ ?FflRT I 

<Tpc*TFT qR, ST* ?R5T ^ | 

gfarraw sr&h 3 R, f^ ff^sr ? 

<Tft?*TFT 3TR TOITR fltfRJT 3T5{FT tR fqrw | 
%TT ^|TR %U grtf wit U <<« II | 

s 

Oh my heart, thou must now forsake the trou- ^ 
blous and dangerous forest of sensual enjoyments, and jp 
soon betake thyself to the path of all good which can Uj 
instantly chase away the entire host of miseries ; be $ 
quiet and give up thy billowy and unsteady motion ; ft 
do not attach thyself to the perishable pleasures of the Ir 
world; and seek everlasting contentment and bliss ^ 
within thy ownself. jr 


Cf—‘‘ JT*JT3»ir 4*rii»f Ufft a) 

<rr er <T«jr?eCrat na: i iP 

r^iqfon sr?«r 

mr sr«*m< mirrft M<> u ” ? 

(i )• « 

aS^=tSaFt9tt :: €9a»:«a5: : %9£5= 3 e2S ; ^9®S : '«M5 : ««S : i : «S£S : ^«l 
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A 
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& 

3*n w*tr qmt 

W’Pf ii g?rorofitofnFrcit ^wif 
w f^RFIFrf^#fl#R} spnft 

5? ^ II ^ II 

S ft% l <rfcr <e$, 3?f^w am 
■rarefi a^gmr cr, ?pm% 3^ sn# *nt^ w 
Jmmr tot sfacrtfa 3Tfm 
TO*T$, §3, Wtm, 3Tf^T, 3^: JRtifoTC^ 
§s smr *mr 4t ^fr 5 ^ toii w 

Oh my beloved, you should learn to live upon nice 
■fruits and roots, sleep upon the bed of bare earth, and 
clothe the body with new barks of trees; get up now and 
let us go to that forest where the wealthy persons 
whose minds are stupified by impudence and whose 
words are always faltering through mental derangement, 
are never to be heard again, not even in name l 


A When one gets accustomed to a simple, inexpensive and easy 
jj life of a forest it is but natural that he should look down very con- 
S temptuously upon the unjustifiable treatment which poor people 
<£ generally receive at the hands-or their unkind wealthy brethren* 

a^ t ir x^^c5 : ^5C5 : : e c i F ; mfc5 ; - xacs~^xdr i e t5 :; e 5(!5 :: e ts~ ^i«' 








f^H ^ Wf |?^5 ^ ##SrTI 
^ ^ ^ ^T'BPif ** #|- 
>ll ^ Sfcapr: II \\ II 

$ J *ftf^T !TT#f Wi f^TT% 
qrc*r *5#nt f^ft% tottc^ 3 ^^ it 
w% ^t form *riro TO^rcifai are^ aw, 353^, 
fWt, sfora, sTfiriror,^ afo fftm 

TOT #OT 3 T 3 f^| || V* || 

Oh my heart, thou must efface the trace of all 
affection ( or delusion), give thyself to the meditation 
of £>iva, and soon betake thyself to the heavenly river 
(*. t- Ganges) ; for, no faith (trust) can justly be put 
into waves, bubbles, lightning flashes, women, flames, 
snakes and rushing streams ! 


Cf—“ tr*w^> ^oitra^ *sk 35 %, 

*<rm w ft ^ farc ^rr ^>t% surr r^*.?nr 11 
*u<rr %r? $ht<t o*t ^r<n =r arrm <*, 
s?ifr ui?p? «nsf ^ ijar *rd% w ? " 

(<r%^ ^). 


?mzm ^ 

mPto PrPff^ wftlVH 

t fax! J *TT^ 3*T# ®Pft 3T5TWR ?THT SR5R% *TR, 
^ff 'TT^RT 5%°^ ^T?K^ 3?k 
W«U$ T^P*^ ^'WT 3ROT, 3TjJ*W <#>$$1 

m*m jm % ^ *&$ mm m^Vm^r mm ft 
<rig ^LifRK g#% #ra'| at ^fJTfrec% 

3 f*^ §3 *ft ^ K 5 T ^ II II 


In case you can afford to hear sweet and agreeable 
songs in your front, melodious verses of the Dekkan 
poets on your sides and the charming tinkling of brace¬ 
lets worn by graceful ladies fanning your back with 
beautiful Chowries, you are quite justified in devoting 
yourself to the enjoyment of the world; but when you 
cannot command the aforesaid pleasures you must not 
make the least delay in giving yourself to Samndhi or 
absolute meditation of the Supreme Being. 

Quoted anonymously in the Subhdahitdrali ( ) at 

No. 3467, and under ufofi in the at No. 4176. 

When in the Zendnd, princes are, no doubt, fanned, when 
necessary, by maidservants. 





ftWf pr ft w ll cjjfll r#N|*0" 

tf^rT II ^ 

*3<f *TC% ^FCPFTrf $W\~ 

iTOr v j Mltyik<i<H II ^ II 

^ i zfw wtvw 

foxfi i\, WT, ^ HiTTS'ft 3RRITOT to **t, 

ark toto?T% 

SJS^TITH t^RT% SR^TFT 3*fkt WT ^J3[TW 

=rfr ii s* it 

Oh ye sages, you must cease to love the momen¬ 
tary pleasures resulting from your attachment to 
women, and cultivate the friendship of universal com¬ 
passion and knowledge as if they were your loving 

wives; for, the thickset.adorned with beautiful 

necklaces, and the rounded.sounding with 

the tinkling bells of waistgirdles would be quite 
powerless to protect you against the hideous punish¬ 
ments of hell. 


Quoted anonymously in the Svbhdsh/tdwali ( ) at 

No. 3385. 

Cf.—(a) 9 8>r«rarc> 

qyrf^i jrc>i&r*RT=i j 

an® wrsnr n i ” 
(trnSatnmi { qi^n). ' 

(i>) “ wfifis mi 3 ft 

qrs ^ , rnrt« <*?: i 

f* ^TT^TtTT 7 ^T«W R ” 

(ftrr^amS:) 






5 rffW 

PWKWWRl IIW ^fMSKWSSft- 

wni fwwft^T 

iftr-^ftn^ ii ^ii 

f *m ! 3* 3&Mt £#PT 3?T«PT^3qfcc 
5*rft %i fo 5 w s ft stsht s^rtfr 1 spfffa prof 
^ Jiff aSki^R *ig«q^ 3^1® 

wtor Jiff 1 s* at ansrass g^% stf f^ ^ 
<rifor to *&m tojtt% artf #r- + 

to faff ^1% armpit III 11 

Oh mother wealth; you must go to some one else 
without entertaining the least hope of ever winning 
my resolute heart; because I have no attachment for 
mundane pleasures and you are quite worthless in the 
eyes of those who have renounced the world. The 
only desire I have now left in me is to lead the life of 
a religious mendicant begging my simple dole of barley 
meal into the sanctified vessel of Paldsha (7?*rcr) leaves 
just plucked from their parent stem, and folded to¬ 
gether in a convenient form. 

The stanza is same as sldka 11 is the Sdntiiataka Part IV. 

(fliNww i * iftsfrr.) 

For the first line, Cf.— 

“ «j»r 5 ^ u*rr. 1 ” 





HiSHKiHuihN. i 


?V» 


»ti a ck ^ft;iKfcsaft^ Bsfcr^asfci^afifcs^sfesacfesasktsaB 


frsrra^flra^gm^imii | 


$ to! m 3?m 3TR 3}jq m* Mt JR5T. 

^5T ^ff q?$j ^T3q*nq% ^rt fftq* 
aw anq auqft It affc in mitt 11 ^ it 


I 


You seemed to me as myself; so was I to you 
like yourself. Thus we used to look upon each other 
in days gone by. What change, oh friend, has happen¬ 
ed since then, that now you are you and I am I (liter¬ 
ally, we are we,) 

PURPORT. 


Formerly we used to think of no particular distinc- 
xj, tion existing between us * but some imperceptible _ 
|j change has recently occurred that now we are led to jjj 
g consider ourselves as two distinct entities quite different |j 
* from one another. 81 


The stanza would have been much clear had the poet used 
singular number for the first and second persons throughout it. jy 







si# 

4 fe flm^Fw r u 

| 5Rfl# *11^^ 

| #>H «PNR5»I##“ 

I 5|iii: || %« || 

J \ wft # I imr# 5fT%cT H*^r 
3TH *qq* Wf ^3Ttft ft? fff I*TT qft«P# f^lTf ft, 

J spfff^ are imft »rctor itaf 3?k m? 

^ ftn*rr 1 1 pt *1 <rf f %3 3^ ft^ncl 

j| fa, ^1 5i^ sfais# 3 * 1 % ^ s*rf w 

jfi Oh young lady! why art thou so uselessly wasting 
yj away thy languid and graceful glances upon us ? You 
*K may better withdraw from your fruitless task; for, we 
ft! are not the same fond persons of our youth inasmuch 
CR as having passed the spring of our life we have now 
j taken our residence in a lonely forest and abjured all 
(ft affections for worldly pleasures on which we conse- 
rtj quently look down as mere empty snares as worthless 
ifl as straw 1 


Cf.—(a) “ ft #5nflr ft eawerowtrfir#: 

f% Jnqfft*scr 3 tt§^«u ft i 

*mnH irfasru# wu uru to 
^csqprafrowrclr to ii M h ” 

(b) “ unrt sma.1 ” 

jjl (c) " Pardon me. madam, you mistake the man ; 

{C For I am not tbe same that I was then: 

A No flesh is now the same ’twas then in me, 

# And that my mind is changed yourself may see. ” 

'iff ( Cowley.) 




W 


Iff 

^ fsrrft feifpT^nmr u ^ 
fftSfaRlt ?ff^f3JRT^rfrFR^- 
»tftt fT# * im ii^ii 

to5*re^ #n^r ifiPffi^' zpfi * 
tot SMK ^T^tt fW $m *ftt jpto | 
j t ?jt $3 *w?ra ^Cr i ^rn^R a* 3 * ^rtrt 
$ $t ton t am s®m ^t°tt# 3 ?^ 

13 jflr *fir w* ftoft1 ?to$ ^ to 

| wr # ? a w II 

(| What can be the possible intention of this young 
S lady whose condition is indeed very pitiable; for, she 
u has not yet ceased to direct the constant glances of 
(jj her beautiful or lotus like (lit. the stealer of the splen- 
M dour of a lotus leaf) eyes towards me who have no 
(JJ longer any affection for the world and its pleasures, 
and is, therefore, quite free from the burning influences 
(U of the fiery arrows of Love ? 

% - 

(jj Cf.—(«) “ H frraft f^r # 31 ^ 

(fj f 4 *<rw f%5nqrcrq“ *V. 1 

*n% wmrofcr 3^r 

WRiWf *w »" 

( uqiitffft* I ). 

(b) “ To me, no pleasure Beauty brings ; 

Thine eyes have scarce a charm for me. ” 

Byron's Childa Harold’s Pilgrimage. I. 84. 





?** %rom» 

I ^ 5T ft *ra<tf ^ n fai- 

| ftp ft ^ jPRWRWFRf^ 

| II 

% ^TFrf W II % II 

i^'IW ^ U I 

*T%( Wf\* #* *Tt*T T%tr I?TTiFTRt% ^nTT^R^T 
i^^TT ?fl% ^raXTFT * «TT?( 3 TOt\ «TT ) I ^3 

^ sffa> ffarcg^ sw* ^ f^ refrufr 

W 3TT>TC ^TTfi^ 3PT1% *WH ^55 
*w^ ^ ^r% *wrJrc*TH ^Tift^nr 
Mint n n 

Notwithstanding the existence of beautiful palatial 
mansions for their dwelling, sweet music for their 
hearing and the enjoyment of a beloved wife for their 
love, the virtuous saints have forsaken them all and 
retired into forest (for the sake of meditating on God ); 
because they have rightly understood the aforesaid 
objects as frail and momentary as the flickering flame 
of a lamp which is rendered the more unsteady on 
account of the flapping of a foolish moth hovering 
around its small and feeble light. 

The verse which stands as 14th in the Siintitfalea Part II 
(Jtnftro^Pl I 4 W’ks'T. ) is quoted under Bhartrihari in the 

£drngadharapaddhati ( ) at No. 4114, and anonymously 

in the Subftdshitdvali ( ) at No. 3326- 







TOWiftqiKwi > 




f% ^%«f: 3|^rgq»Tfn fa&T 
fllft«r: TO ^r r(WC- Hi- 
# STRIP II #?¥% 3FS- 

Tfllft qSWRTSmprf ’TSRT 


*TOT mfat Si’RW 3W5T ftTOT$ *W TO ftro J 

f afto wr # *wsr ww 3?fc j 
TOW flf«ir WTO fwf 1, fa f.Wffa #f«T fair 
|X3[ «pfa TOTFWrft wfa 5ffa% ^ 

*ita# *wi^t 3 ^% gwsPr str jt^w ^srr 
2$lfat 3*TW ^ ? u $« 11 

Is it that edible roots have all disappeared from 
the caves of mountains, or springs have ceased to flow 
from rocky slopes, or trees have stopped to grow their 
fruitful and barky branches, that we are thus forced 
to look up to the face of those proud and perverse, * 
persons whose brows are ever dancing with the vain 
conceit of a small quantity of wealth which they have 
barely succeeded to accumulate after a series of 
difficulties and troubles ? 

This stanza is same as s!6ka 3 in the Sdntisataka Part IV. 

(rnfcrtnrw; i qft^hr. )• Cf.—(a) “ fog tSfon- 

*;nj*»if to: f% »n^r: wror: n : i vtjrureriraw. 

mafe* f%jf*Jtrfti5rf«Krfq?n§r^: r«fa««rr ftvfeturrcqct m # ” (tir^fr- 
*rtcr i s’ qrcro:). (*) “ /% umft h trih asrc«rft?$«fs garft f% 

<*1 sfawro faritf i ^ tfrutflfgPRef feraiipft 

Rr^ffiTO«fQRr<at?KTgT[? qijrcq} n (gmmrqfo:). (c) “ ^ftn®r 
i% qfu 5T ?ri?<r RtT^it wrr ^Irntr: qrgsr: orftnstqgTO i ggr: 

» ftiafatisqfir ^<if ii ” 

[l (). J 





W %PWWl » 

Pmpsftwrasrfa 11 fjffcj| 

^f* WW *FTrf% TORJTRq^Pf^rfl f 
^T3^P II V II | 

JFTFft^t <rc*ft% Tftnrqr ^ tffcre, TTOnrcfo ftarcr | 
^ ft«TR5«l% T^TcRT spTT ^ ^t<T^ | 

m im % fa £*rd% t^s £<c *t§- | 

3TO farif ^ fff 5T|T <TfT fft ^1 ^11 I 


Is it that the beautiful retreats (lit. slabs) of the uj 
Him&lay&s cooled down by Gangetic waves and in- 2) 
habited by Vidyddhards (fasTFW.) have altogether $ 
disappeared from the face of this earth that people ft: 
have thus condescended to lead a poor disgraceful life jfj 
upon the alms of others ? a) 

The poet indirectly means to say that we should rather leave a) 
this world and resort to solitary caves of the Himalayas than sub- w 
mit to the disgrace of begging alms at the hands of our fellow 
beings. Persons who can give with a good grace are very few. 
Instead of being pitied beggars are frequently disgraced for their 
poverty by their wealthy donors. 

^5€5= *5*5= 


\i£*t 



spr- u 

wq&r r m si- 


m W 3fFT% | fa g»TT<T 3TM ^ ifa* 

5^ >ft 3OT r? strait, 3 ^srt^ i?5R wi^t 
3iT«R^RT%^*ft^sn^1 3?h 3i| qifcffir S5 
if ^ *ft 3R?q SrefSRS ft STTsfit, st 
wnfarnfa *tjth 3K*rasH3^ sftofc fansr im 

#THT 3TT^1 ?» n 

When we know that at the end of the four 
Yugas (g*n:) or ages, the splendid Meru (ift) being 
attacked by the fire of universal destruction, shall 
also fall; when we see that vast seas, the abode of 
innumerable sharks and crocodiles, shall also dry; & 
and when we are sure that the earth, though sustained ^ 
by deep-rooted mountains, shall also collapse ; what S 
possible faith can we fairly put into this feeble mortal " 
frame which is as unsteady as the ever flapping ears of 
a young elephant ? 


Cf.—(o) “ g | nnv»5>j<Rtrrffn^nf5rffhrruTS ! it 

t nwr?gftvi ifrfa'SR i 
fmtfw effrr 


(&) “ qM 1 

srtlX: *r*t « 


i y fcrrc:) 


(§*nfrirai%:). 








aft- irfarrat fat- | 
m- i sprt vrf^nfir 1 

w. ii «»ii | 

3f%®T, 3WRf^t, 5IF«faV, 'TTi'W* ( ?T«ralfr m I 
*0 ^3131 ), 3?k f^TJSR ( ffff *TT fippwwftft TO | 

) $m, \ ! § 3?** toM ft 5 !^ jj 

^r^tosht* f*n? n ^ n jj| 

Oh God ( Siva), when will the day come when » 
I shall be able to put a stop to all my actions whether a) 
good or bad by being (1) alone, (2) devoid of all as- T 
pirations, and (3) contented, as well as by thinking K 
my hands as necessary vessels and the different Ah 
quarters of the globe as a sufficient clothing for my t 
naked self ? K 


wj Quoted anonymously in the Subl&thUdvali (guifoarafa) at 
2 No. 340+. 

^ The line <?9iP$r also occurs in the 

(jj Panchatantra V. 15. ( tFR I {\ ). 

& The word literally means uprooting actions. 

« Every action of man is done with some purpose either good 
« or bad. Destruction of actions means doing things without any 
sj personal concern. The doctrine is fully explained by Srikrishna 
<U to.Arjuna in the Bhagawadglt&. 
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ft 
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■oa* 

a] 

JM= f^R: S^WSRRrRi: ft frl ft 
'T^TCfafa&'ffif fR: fiRlIwfafP s 
JTRfR^TT f% ^3- jj| 

33f 33fR^r - - fiR II '« II I 

wt® Tm $#rrei <3S?*n# imr wrtf^T at fl) 
*rt 1 5Tf3ff% jtotk ^t^tt at ^rr ? srtt^t jjj 
am fltmr^T scer ^f^rr <ft *prr ? <rqr ^qrfarft 5 
«w% ^rm^t qR^T'Rfd tot qRfeqr at qqr ? n u g 

VTT^m—^TRtT3S * %?TT ^r^rcT^T 8 


*lt * f^RT H «X H 


Although they have acquired riches the unfailing ?P 
means of fulfilling all desires, although they have sue- $) 
ceeded to trample upon the head 1 -; of their vanquished (P 
enemies, althogh they have favoured their relations with jj) 
wealth and prosperity, and although the mortal men ^1 
somehow prolonged the span of their lives to the end g) 
of a Katya (*fi 3), they must all bear it in mind that 
unless they have secured their future happiness they j£) 
have done really nothing. 

This verse which stands as 2nd in the SdntisataLa Part IV. |3) 
( I * ) is quoted under Phait-i/ian (. R ) in Iv 

the Subhds/iitdrah ( gjffi'i'fl'lhi I ), the Sdrngud/iarapad<l/iat{ JJ) 

( I ), and the Udaharanachanilnla ( 33??tnra£5R>T). fp 

The authors of Kdvga/tradipa ( ^Tsqirfi'f) and J!a*aialanahdta 
t ) cite it anonymously. 

Cf.—•“ **Jlw tTRcrr ft wj 

^*rr 51 ?: «<irJrc f«iwg^ trraar ft **1 jj 

swnpif ^nri% ft*?dr ft u, 

ftfara qfir * jm 11 ** it " 

(tTTftfftsns:). ^ 

www^insww es^es^e*#*:***** 



:JR£i :53Si;55£i: :£?£%■ rffS Sit zfi f it ^S 3 g^. ;5?S9t ^3Si ^9S3t^5® 


#>lf ^ m ffc facRTO^ W 
^ cRf: ff wr ^tr? m- fr mft- 
*rr m> ta;n ^ p? 

Cffi: tR : ft 

^R^fapPPR wr 
II ^ II 

tfS 5 ^ STTR^T 3 TT--s 5 T?* rfr ^TT am: 

ftifo ranir vjpcot %q; aF*n ? ^Frr^rT *=rm 

*fr ?rt wr *h *rt? frtft itanf^r vt*r f^rr rft **rr? ^rssr 
*rnra»T sibnr f*r^r ?rt ^r sftc f^rrar ftlr ft?fr *rert *t*nr 
fjT55Trfr **T?<TOT ^TlrmTOT TffcT 

wrerff<r 3R* Jn>Tt% ^ Rctt at wm ? vs* 
*rt 4—*r*?re: mw f *«r <rorsnFt 

*t 8 irvncnn^ ?r ft <nr<r * *t3**pt?jt i«rrf r ^iff £ n 

Unless we seek real enjoyment of communion with 
self which is capable of destroying all worldly anxities 
and dangers of our hearts, it is of very little importance 
(1) whether we clothe ourselves in threadbcar rags or 
dress in beautiful and neat silken garments; (2) whether 
we possess no other companion excepting our only wife 
or command the services of numerous servants together 
with horses, elephants and other conveyances for our 
use; and (3) whether we feast on delicious tables of 
rice and other dainties or subsist ourselves on rotten 
and simple food got towards the close of a day. 

g Cf.—(a) “ ^rtur ^mqrms^: ^r%^: %^4: i ” 

^ )• (b) “ fw. ssssr. qft arerr. f% atf <rar 

* aftm «rr. i ui <r?r: nft 

» ^rsswu » c% ii ” (TOr^<nT,faFaW<ws*iR )• ? 

jl The construction and meanin? of tins stanza are not quite clear- J 




n?j%4^ tft 5f 

^ - I5 ^ JT'tmr fawn nwrh'P- 
feir f^Fn ^Rtr ^nif^ fWr= 
wimppr ii ^ ii 

$R3frc?r arra?, 3fr.^m swroret *rt, 

fftRR, R^RT^T ™ 3TR RffJRT# TJ&l 

^35P5T T'pfo ^T 3TRT ^ %TH& RRRT R3«R&r ^ 
f*TT 1 ll II 

When a man is faithfully devoted to Siva, when 
his heart is always awake to the pangs of birth and 
death, when he has not the least attachment to his 
relatives, when he is dead against passionate excite¬ 
ments of love, when leading a secluded life into the 
interior of a lonely forest he is quite free from the evil 
effects of society at large, and when his mind is 
wholly indifferent to worldly pleasures, there is nothing 
more to be asked foi or desired by him. 

The (onstiiu lion of the -.1 oka is very puzzling and conse¬ 
quently its exposition iequiios some stretching of intellect. The 
difficulty arises out of the terse and laconic form of diction used 
by the author. 







1*4 

cTSTF^FcWSK wt fWlfo 5IRH I 

f^FrTC fiRpTCSf?^: II ^Tfl^- I 

ftPT 5% g^Tlfwi%Rq: f^>I- | 

tt#tt ii «* ii | 

5$m i JT&jt ! tffrr*% t*t»it ft nviftii | 

W. Wlfc$g 3TR JffiRTCN ^T fa?RFT *fffT, ft 

fa $TO?tffa m*Hfa fsRrfafa H*qri^% *fpnfa | 
mfa 3?fr«R wl ii w (i S 


Leaving aside all sceptic and vain reasonings, jjn 
you should devote yourself to the contemplation of r 
that endless immortal, supreme, and luminous Brahma 
in whose unpaid train all enjoyments of worldly 
sovereignty, which are so much coveted by misers, 
invariably follow. 

This si oka nlm Ii is same as stanza 24- in the Siinti&talra Part 
111. ( I 3 t rV*^*: ) is quoted under Pit ntithan 

in the SubhtHhttdi ah( Hqu'^n^sr) at No. i l_>2. 

Krv. Woitham thua trans 1 iU s dir latU i half of this stanza 
in a diflr rent May — II a ip in be tcily seeking unity with the 
supreme Being, all caithly pleasims and poweis seem worthy only 
of the notice ol low-minded men. 

The point seems to be this:—In the oninion of a truly reli¬ 
gious person allcut’iK poutis and enloymento are worth consi¬ 
dering only by the mean. 
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Hi 


*71% fW*T f?- 
SRfe JTR^N^T 11 srpr^ispr 
sirs ftw S5?i s w 

d% %r ii it 


S t m*rorifa ftfr m mm* 
jftsr wz smnt, a^Ti tow tot ^ 

TOiit sfk 3»*ft ^rf t^tow ?sr^t to: mm 

fWf|; to! fa »fr ^r to*t- 

jfSRRr toto *rw to*t <r mm fa faa% fa^cRff 
aft to it tracfrt I u ^ n 


By thy natural unsteadiness sometimes thou pene- 
(jj tratest into Pdtala (’TTSTa ) or the depths of nether 
(K regions, sometimes traversest etherial spaces, and 
^ sometimes wanderest over different quarters of the 
(2 globe} but oh mind ! thou never thinkest, even by mis* 
re take, of that supreme Being who is sitting within thy 
2 ownself; and by whose meditation thou canst easily 
r? attain to the highest contentment and happiness ! 


\m 

5 The verse is ascribed to Amgat<i ( sjfe) i n the Subhdshitdvaii 
ft! ( wflrffarafo ) at No. 3447. 

2 The word RfT? may also mean tranquility. 

£eFness® 1 wsseff^eses^SBS 1 tsss 1 ^5as= ^se'F^s&F 


i^s^s&F^saFSKsy^ses^es^ses^es^ses^e^sas^MP^es^es^ses^sF^Bw^seF^sa 





sWrrfpP^i: II BfNlb 3 ^tR5#P$- 

^rf^RispT *rafar f#?n: 

%ra ii w* ii 

*T?t 4 r % qq^qqjfoq ssnn^ 
|q te R*T cRW JTfrr ffa* ^5rR 
*fpT Tprt i ^r mn ^ hc*t qfa WPw 

^ *fr %sn3q <e% f$ i*t sfr f^ *fr sfsrc ^Cf 
lt% qf q| a?wNit qmt t n n 


M( 

jj Without entertaining the least idea of the flight 
K of time, the ignorant people who have set themselves 
(£ to their cherished pursuits are daily led astray to run 
* after their individual undertakings, and earnestly long 
(S for the pleasures which they have repeatedly enjoyed 
^ a number of times. However though we are thus fre- 
a quently deceived by the illusionary course of this world 
d we are never ashamed of our own folly. It is indeed a 
rfjj great mystery ! 


($1 PURPORT—Day iollows night, night follows day, and so it 

(p| conti nues uninterruptedly. As there is no end to the repetition of 
^1 days and nights, so there is no end to man’s work. (Every morning 
^ man goes without murmur to his work of yesterday, with unabated 
vigour). Being thus deceived by nature we long to enjoy the same 
£ objects over and over again without ever being ashamed of our folly. 
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Jrft fr f^s^NR 

faiTR ^RisqSRJRf^Rft^: II 

fadfapRrcR§f^r : 

*TR= lpTR3^rl#T If II «« II 

IT 

5RT3T% jtfmt J7gf^T |N* «T%f jjj 

5F®C(, fSTOUCT 3T<qR, aTOqRPT ifffq, " 
to** sinrc (tot) 4rc ^uton ra^pn^ 
sm^fr faraq fq$f&& ga» sfaw tot^t qta* fRTT% 
to qi*ro *nm\ 11 ** a 

A contented saint who is prone to take this earth 
for his fine sofa; his creeper-like arms for ample pillows, 

^ the endless sky for his canopy, a favourable bieeze for ., 
re his fan, the refulgent moon for his lamp, and total in- |j 
4 difference to world for his loving wife, always sleeps 
^ with as much ease and comfort as a great monarch of 
enormous wealth and power. 

^ The stanza is same as sloka S in the S dntisatala Furl 1\. 

(1 v qfc&r.). 

Cf.—“ w: q4w R^a-rr 3 r?r 

^fiqy^r i 

f^sF^Rf sqsRqqaC'vqurq’isjf^- 
Pi'Sr. ti% t? w 5 Ri Siainrr f*Rrcw 11 ” 

(§*nfitr«rai«3mn: Ml i ^l). 









fasr » 

*Ft rH^^R^WH^ ’frt #>H 
fqp ii *ito ftsft s ^ <h q# 
PftqlRat ^ qtfw 

Rhmi^wmi^ : h vc II 

te nwm% mid factor im ter jtfta 
Cftit, 3ST TO5I% S«TH# m ^ W, ^ ^ HR 
m$ STRT^ grfi WTteTfW Jfifcf ^5Tr #?T 

I *for *ft %?s 3Tt mtikm 4k *% 
JTOTRRt, 4fc tel zmv& WZ&tol T^5T^% 
f^T ^ $m 4k <?ft% It^fl II V6 || 

After attaining to that great spiritual knowledge jS) 
which entirely deprives the sovereignty of the three n 


» 

IS) 

IP 

Hi 
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worlds of all its charms; you must not feel the least 


% 


IP 

affection for rank, dress, and honour for, the only enjoy- ^ 
ment worthy of a man's aspiration is that which is jjj 
supreme and immortal, and which, when once relished ujj 
by him, renders the pleasures of universal empire as 
altogether insipid and unpleasant. 

The word flIWT literally means rule, gov-srnmeat, power. Here jj) 
it perhaps refers to control of passions so absolutely necessary jp 
to a Yogi. (jj 

Cf.—“ fa* I fogr, rr%^ ffw ^=nr i jp 

^ m «m% wrca >5 rwrc 11 ” g 

(tr%^ % fa). jj) 
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^ KlWfr wi#- *1 

h j ww§4IPmwwR : w 
fonfo#iifTf¥p ?refrig ^fa i fc- 

«Nr ’fppfgq: h ii 

Mi SNR fllfft W TO# 

1WT 9T# Pr^THRT^^T 99 ^fT% to(* 9#9 

9Rfl w Jf^wl 1 #lf« tfflT# Wtf 3cTO 
5*9*49# 9<# 9T9riJt$ STO RIc^R^ 91*1 „ 

9#R l^TT Sjlfo 94 Slfasqffafc 9HRi HWl 8 

What advantage is there in studying Vedas fa), % 
the Smntis (9i<T), the Puramis (Jtn'i), and. the unmerous |j 
Shastras; or in performing various sacrificial rites and J 
ceremonies whose only fruit is to secure for man a Sj 
small residence in the village of heaven ? Excepting S 
the attainment of that spiritual knowledge oi self which ff 
is the one great source of all contentment and happi- {T 
ness, and the sole deadly fire for the destruction of » 
worldly anxities and cares, all other pursuits are £ 
nothing more than mercenary crafts.__* 

Cf—(«) “ft g$qj ftaftSii gftr ft e^tir ft qrto swift s 

Hgm ftn I *t*4*%*i ^ «s«|j|q ftnfi WJH *1 iiq>l£iqi- X 

*«ai: 11M ” ( TOH*<t^*a^i*«Rjapqre). (&) |J 
“Know thyselt.” (Solon.) (c) “ ^tnsqwtfjraHfltfhfWilI * «WI 5) 
«rft«r*K<tai ^ H ^3rqr snwiftg ^4 oir i ft 

»<■* it aqqwft ^cUmnwsr-i i< i J 
<wi e-lRwif ir.«rt ®<a<i aa: 11 c\ i ” (i {\ *itqnt). (d) X 
“ There is but one key that will unlock the mysteries of God, and W 
that key is within yourself. Science cannot do it, for science 
deals only with the surface oi things- We must leave the surface jj 
and go into the depth oi our own souls. It is useless to expect to 
find God any where until you have found Hun witlun yourself i X 
and having found Hun there, you will hud Hun everywhere. *’ |l 

( Great thoughts ). u, 

'^SeS- OtHgEFtS^ j*3£g 




«?o «» ^o 


!<W $*pq$TOtl 

^j i sasg acfe^aga=^Bfe=g9sa^«ia=gaga=^agaggagasgag^:^3gi 

3Tfs: 

’WTiiWi 5 W^Tf ^WlrT- 

fsfbrcr jj)n : ^ 

^ *T f¥ JTJftci 5RPRTRRK- 

ftrjr w fr(ta^ii^° II 

Jlfsq^l 37T3«T 3T@% t, r™ 

5n*n «fr^fr f^r ftq* *pqr3ft, qsqn^ <^i4 qqtofc 
g*q $m fim i$m%% fawi^ qtaffara 
qqq&qreft sraqr $ 3ff^ moianO faqf$ anf^- 
q^r 5^ «fi qp fawnft qfi § 1 pfoq i qfcmqi j 
q'flrc% to «ssCi qtfim 3TR^ feq q^nw^s 
t-qmq qq Ct^nC* H <^° U 

Life is as unsteady as waves of water, beauty of youth 
is only lasting lor a tew days, riches are momentary like 
thought, all enjoyments are as transient as Hashes of 

lightning amidst a raining cloud, and the. 

ot our sweethearts are likewise extremely fleeting. 
Consequently if you be really anxious to cross the 
ocean ot worldly woes you should, not tail to concentrate 
your mind on the absolute devotion ol iirahma. _ _ 

The phrase “ ^fa'WRw?yrwi*i ” is also to be louud in the 
Lhdjajjiaoaitaliu { ) at page 12, Bombay Edition. 

Cl.—t“l “ Why should aiiection cling to the vain world, 

Still fleeting) never tor a moment lixed ? ” 

( h erdausi s bh4h N4meh. ) 

(6) “ *>rc: nw! §<sr *;jq c (3gia 

Ow e4«t<ir: I 

tiswr. f <i; n*iV»>w sflitfs < 3 *\ 
jth: 5<Ci a«is *f fa <fi»$ f«fan II R I ” 

l «ifa*jsqw i < ifcsk:). 

(c) For the second line. Cf.—the fine line of Cowley: 
“Kiches have wings, and grandeur is a dream.” 

(Cowley). 








^fpjS^wRfif f% ^PTR tR^RMI 

*TCfa$tfai% fRdi nig nan 


## SFfifcmWr #(€rcfr raerffr m (^3 
*rgs$ ?tftfNsT zzm ^r 3T*W % Wt *R*ft 3R% 

^RfcR II £\ II 


As the gentle move of a ShafJri (5JTRT) of a small 
glittering fish does not cause the least possible undu¬ 
lation into the waters of a deep ocean, so this circum- 
cribed universe is likewise incompetent to tempt the 
minds of great magnanimous souls. 


Quoted under Bhartrihari ( ) in the Subh&ahtdvali (grg- 

rqm*trs* I *Vt )• and the Sdrngadharapaddhati ( ?TTf«ICT5r% I )• 

Cf—“anaict f?*t snr? *fgm*qrfir3rgrrim i \\» n ” 

(i WTrs^fra'srsR \c gw. ). 

or egg of Brahma here stands for this world. 

The word is an indeclinable and means ever or at all. 

The mind of a wise man is here compared to an ocean and the 
world to a small fish. 
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zi ^Pr u ^Fft- ^ 

jmnfl? Hcrcfafomi’tf s*ftw | 

cfti^FRfa m «n | 

3W § «WHW% 8BIT0I fa3f@0 ^ «IT !R I 
WU 3TO[ 3*01 «tw 0% 3K0 «lr 1^ 3H Pnfe | 
fifam 3?5rc% 3 hsr% $ft wtm sfrft ft cfHf | 
prO snm ^ ^r| ii ^ ii t 


When I was quite ignorant through the dark 
influence of Love, I saw the whole world to be entirely 
full of women ; but, now by applying the collyrium 
of true knowledge to the eyes, I regain my perfect 
vision, look on all things as alike, and discern the pre¬ 
sence of Brahma throughout the three worlds. 


The stanza also occurs in the Sdntisataka Part IV. (*jn%- 2 

1 V I ), and the Swavatikanthdbharana. ( UCPJrit- y 

qromojpi | )• S 

. „_ ! 

Cf.—‘ * rimer er eerfr^mnmrr ?r. I jj 

fmjft <rmr=rft frrfrfr fftnflftr. # * « ” U 

(urUftPflfc* i <He»ss:). | 



i 
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M WV SigSRIW *wi^ fisg » 

| Rn; w n +i'itmRd«iMR'jcK«i 
« Ri Srcrar pr *nr ^q*rPrfwp- 
$ ^ M *T f%f^?3*T: II » 

S ^5*TT^ f^r fa**% *T^t, 3°TfTft<T ¥Pjfa «ft | 

j wtifa Jfifar ffiyn f^T TOW 3Ti4*il<M»t, * 

5 w^nTfra ^3 4fc fafasr w >ft awa 

| ffcftt 4k fflff nrm 3? W 5 ^ ^RT 

6 muTOfaiT ws«i stall, 

I ^ f^rr% tfarctfr 3Ti%qm gk wtfkssw 

1 $3 *ft 5^T«ff ^ sta n 11 

(R WRT«f—f%tT% 3Tft«U: *311*^ *** * 15 «ft 

(* 3T<*-a^t JTrft^ Stcftt %lf%«T 3^1*1% f%rT^f%^T f%«¥X 

j ^*TT S^T | II 

? Pleasant indeed are the rays of moon, the green 

2 and verdent soil of woods, the company of saints, the 
(g happiness of contentment, the interesting stories of the 

Kavyas Ortr) or high class literature, and the delightful 
face of a beloved wife glittering with beads of tears 
produced by anger; but when the mind is convinced 
of the mortal state of things, they are all deprived of 
their several charms. 

PURPORT.—As every thing pleasant appears 
unpleasant to one whose mind is unsteady or disturbed, 
so it is the first and foremost duty of man to secure 
the equanimity of his mind. 





fowtft 3IWWI#T: | 

^TCRNit Pmfm pTC$fffr ?m- 1 

SRflfWSS- II <» II | 

f*m mw smfaTST, SHSfFfa tfftT, | 

wratftaitfT, 5H ^ 4fr fom mm ^ *& | 

3 *ti toasts ^rei if mw wxim, m*r 3?k jp 

ST frfTOUp T 3ffc ^Tf^% *TPT ^fTr ^T 

*#faT^T ^tf fo^Tft ft<ST£ II C* II 

There are but few hermits (1) who are content with 
leading a mendicant’s life, far away from the crowded 
throngs of men ; (2) who are absolute masters of their 
senses (actions); (3) who are always indifferent equally 
to give and take; (4) who clothe themselves with the 
coarse cloth of torn-out pieces of rags found scattered 
in streets ; and (5) who are regardless of every atten¬ 
tion and honour paid to them, devoid of vain pride 
and anxious to enjoy the sole happiness of a contented 
and tranquil heart. 


The word lapavwi ( ) literally means a person who prac¬ 

tices penance. The real meauing of tapas is meditation con¬ 
nected with the practice of personal self-denial or mortification. 






fira *n^i # 3m s*Nt 

3R5 STR^ffa ft*? ^ WM 
jPTmfc: II S^rOTf^qURlfall- 

#? 

^ jj#t II c\ II 

i ^sfr mm! q^r fan 1 3?fr n<m! tig.\ mraRT 
m£! 3f 3?rrot nfarn irom ^m £, smfa m mnftoT 
um<T*tfa § <r<sT5m smsfa ifrftemf pis 
fanm^famrfa #et^ to p s a mfam* 3?ra 
toqnrnr ^ nmr mfr j^imm^t p *z toil 
fa to% arenfar mm?mn #f 

ffoiT ^ toil u w 

Oh rauthcr Earth, father Air, friend Fire, relative 
Water, and brother Sky, I herewith bow before you all 
with folded hands; because, it is to you and you alone 
that I am really indebted for the final absolution of my 
soul, inasmuch as the joint assistance of all of you has 
enabled me to perform a lot of virtuous actions result¬ 
ing in the rise of true spiritual knowledge which, in its 
turn, has destroyed the illusionarv influence of the world; 
and having sanctified the soul of all impurities has 
thus empowered it to merge into Parahrahma (iito), the 
Supreme Being. 

The stanza is same as in the Sdntisataka Part 17. ( tflfor- 
I * )• It is quoted under in the OTfpKIsji® 

at No. 4095. 





Iff! 


tuwni 


qiqarcr i# * 

ftrtt *rf: sprat f 

qq4 3 iwqq spsw | 

ii <■%. ii i 

mm «t? qrtfo CUk iis«a shi ii | 

OTIT *T 3^ zftl SRRIf sm 3*M |) 

ft $aft* 3f^w> 3^^r m * iti, | 
ft «fat| fa 3fl?TO5*nofa ftftra *tfrfaa wh s 
w?fa «rtf ?m $1 sfar | 

1 n ^ n | 

A learned man should always try for the good of 2) 
his soul while (1) he is hale and healthy, (2) his body » 
is quite free from attacks of various diseases, (3) he is f) 
not set upon by old age, (4) he is in full unimpaired II 
possession of all his senses, and (5) there is no sign of |j 
decline of his life. Of what possible use is the effort of 
sinking down a well when the house is already in flames ? fj 


The verse is quoted under in the at No- 679 . 

Cf-—(°) “ qra«s«fa< U %<sr. i 

tmnuftS $qfiwran*3r R> (graforawtanrw 

(*) “ q frantf 3# n<frl u|qi q* 1 

ft’sr’iR; ft ftqqraiqftq nftftrai 1 ” (smq.i'qqqnutfsJ^t). 
(c) “ i»f*t q 

qraSriSsTneq q irft fir sro tteatft 1 
quftpt^itftq^naqq ^ Ataqfqrgsn 
wW etttqftqs&i: 5*roa^iq\ » ” 

(n qsq-fiftr )■ 

(<*) * Verses 29 to 32 ( 1 * sub). 

B=qs8PWwqj»Fmiw w t»F tsef 





ttt 


. .. .. 

<ftfarr 3 

414 w- ii ^rr#R5^rarot: 

#1 ^ <itf 4 >i<#r Pt 5 ^- 

J?ft fra^ n <w> n 

q ^ qn% irfcr^Tf^NiT ph s?k fcro 

Rrerefon gt t^^ii^t s?wh mt, q ^tt^% 

JT3T3^% 4r pift §*TTO Jj 

^rt affc q ^tCt ftfo 
W'm'fo qiks 3pro*pq»T <th fern i imfr 
^Fwfaw ^ p cfrq^Y kfa 
sq^ffl w tv II 

Alas ! (1) we ha\ c neither studied the philosophy 
that enables us to lead a moral and modest life, as well 
as to stop the mouths of our adversaries and disputants; 
(2) nor have we raised up out fame to heaven by break¬ 
ing the globular heads of elephants by means of point¬ 
ed swords *, (3) nor have we drunk in moonlit nights 
the nectar of our sweetheart’s tender lips; we have 
therefore uselessly wasted away our youth like burning 
out a lamp in a desolate house ! 


<1 


Quoted anonymously in the SubhAshitAvali (gwffarefir) at 
No. 3400, and under m the at No. 4151. 

Cf.—“ He lives long who li\es veil; and time misspent is not. 
lived but lost. ” ( Fuller ). 
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ITPT ^PTT W^lf^TRFf 

II Wf f^i #Rt fw- 
ffFt ^Wj< |q| WplT I WK " R II CC II 

$tm Sr3^% T>! atf^RTT^ m ^«PTl3 
iftd 3?T nn 3RqTO3pif% JT^RHTT^ 3 tT5T 
*R sniril; ^ tr$F3 OTT 
f*WT§% TOlt FTFT ^TR'lSRi^ iRtir s&Ttf- 
SRTW fNffin*t H CC \\ 


The same knowledge which is conducive to extir¬ 
pate the existence of vain conceit from the minds of the 
good is also productive of vanity and pride into those 
of others. A lonely place which frees those who have 
obtained complete control over the senses from attrac¬ 
tion to world likewise becomes the cause of lustful ex* 
citement in passionate hearts. 


Cf.~" fl^Rp'r flrer ^i*rf i (gwrafo: ^ ). 

The poet means to say that every thing is either good or bad 
according to the tendency of our mind towards virtue or vice. 

BreRF 3 * 





fffoghRTIi?: ^PT ^ Sltfrl 

vm 3RnnNs: u 

ufafestst scrti^ w 

3TI^ &HT- Nw f% fWPT- HC%U 

ffl &TT# ^fr 3T CfOTT^T Rg* *n*T 3?R ^T %^- 

j| «RTO 3TTtlf|, ^fr W *JRW5ST 

| ott # aft ^ 5rm?*Ti€r 3 
l^r srr^rw 3Ti?frt, c*rct<rcs $Ct ^fr t^h 

*M 3?R ERfc m^T^f *T?R13lSjft vsggft 

*m% 5* ^ ^TcT ftsra^fa =tCt ^ 

f=R *ti ^ 3^nrq % **r fawr 111 6 % u 

* 

Here we hear the music of a flute, and there the 
weepings and wailings of afflicted souls ; here we see a 
charming lady, and there an old person with worn out 
and wrinkled body ; and here again we find a concourse 
of learned men, and there a quarrelsome lot of drun¬ 
kards. We arc, therefore, quite unable to say whether 
the world is made up of nectar or poison. 


Quoted anonymously in the Subhjshitiirali (yriTrrofsr) at 
No. 2941. 

Cf.—‘‘God mingles the bitter with the sweet in this life, to set 
us seeking another life where there shall be sweet c’onc." 

(St. Augustina )• 
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i 

sffaf <P iFTtW: ^ ^TRt ^ <wft- ' 
*rc f=rn#i qrar 

firirf^r ii p> ^s- 

arr ^i^: f ^Ttsewt fuirnf wtira- 
?Rff^PH ppfsftcr ffpqr »#.ii vn 

?H% *TK sftofim, ^RTTOTtfr 

g#if, m. m*? f vz 5<jpnft*tf% * #rcr s*cft 
m *ft sf iWafi ^ Pr RqIwt 3?r 
qqwff 3Ri^ ^ 3rr qf^r i m mw *nr fWT 
fa 3TTfH ^5#n% tftftnsfft 

?*r stfor ^frt shtft ^ ^fTtn^n 

The aspirations have coast'd to exist in the mind, 
and* the delightful period of youth is likewise gone; my 
qualifications have borne no particular fruit without the 
appreciators of their real merits ; and the powerful and 
cruel destroyer of all (death) has suddenly come over 
me. But. alas ! I now understand at the eleventh hour 
that there is no other means of escape from the 
miseries and cares of the world than the worship of 
Siva’s feet! 


Taking g^rri for virtues, some render the 2nd line as follows- - -* 

“The very virtues in our own bodies have become barren 
without being recognised by others-” But virtue is virtue whether 
recognised or not. Virtuous men have nothing to fear from death. 
The above rendering is therefore objectionable. 
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< n» n^ i (yittaqi » 


W 


■Rr^asabegaak^as^ ^aga e^ g 

<rn i^qrqi^f farft $ 

f# ^I#f^5qfc( $ 

m^im# tpreft if^^rf^riri | 
wt jfftfRt s*n%: t#rft farfafri | 

3R: II %1 II f 

IP 

wri fft<rc **t$* m. %mz mw, swib 
i$m grori^rffr ^t rim *ftsR m wnro% jjj 
*frrc irm^tor arffein «$?i$ jt3«t%& IP 
#5 fa ^if^ 5«TTT^rf% 3<Rfa sr<?<IHT^ JffifaT- J 
g^jUTH \\ H jP 

It 

When a man is thirsty he drinks sweet and fragrant ft 
water; when he is hungry he eats delicious preparations ^ 
of nee, vegetables &c.; and when his heart is inflamed jj) 
witn passion he embraces his wife very closely to it. ft 
But alas ! he is mistaken to imagine the removal of g 
aforesaid pains of thirst, hunger and love to be a real |j 
pleasure. ft 


Quoted anonymously in the SubJidshitdvali (§*nRSMIrf ) at |j 
No. 3337, and the Sdrngadliatapaddhati ( ) at No. 4148. Ch 

Cf.—“ f.tfnrfcr =r *<sf i ft 

fwrfrr 11 ” ft 

(Tflt'fttf: i v i M )• JP 

ft 





fTffff ’ll#: 

fMt Rf «R «TR 5 

ll3IRTRRt- 

S'RSrcft 

<R ^<oi# «fRR- 

%SHT: IIVt II 

\ ! *i*TT3r$fl RR S|FC% S®r 

3flW gsrc *R$ #r€f foOTN %5T 

w ©*R *fr*T 3T m ^RTTCI^R *R &\m 5 

affl IR tm RJlff^GS JRT 

SRT ^ *JK% 1 «T5% ! SR^INJT TRR 

^Rr f?TT 3TFT% WFEJRTO ^F3 *Ri |RR *RTC% 
W RT» fTT ? tt ^ H 

Oh Siva (lit. enemy of love ), when will it be that 
after making my ablutions into the sacred waters of the 
Ganges I shall be able (1) to worship thee with fresh 
flowers and fruits, (2) to devote myself to thy medita¬ 
tion while sitting on the stony couch of a mountain cave, 
(3) to be content in myself, (4) to think of no ultimate 
end of my actions, and (5) to act up completely to the 
instructions of my spiritual preceptor, so as to shake 
off all wordly cares by abandoning myself to the sole 
contemplation of thy holy feet ? 

^1 Atmjrdma is one who seeks sprititual knowledge. It also 
(jj means self- pleased or contented- 

a) Some read 'KSRtff instead of srfianff and translate-eating fruits. 






*ftt itefasr 3$ flrftpr *ri 

WT- pft 513 f^r- 

*** II ^<^RlN 

»i#w fa- 

tfa 3 33f^5 II ^ II 
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$srr, f^TKSfi^t sr, w, | 

tf&Mt S^OT, ITO J%3R, 3R5^t | 

3T^n^T ffarsfi f^TH?3 fflRTC* ^ | 
*T*TS*M f*R*f% S*3^ *rifa fRT #1$* # I 
8 sprl ii u | 


Those who being satisfied with taking a rocky slab 
for their bed, a mountain cave for their dwelling, the 
barks of trees for their clothes, the deer for their friends, 
the tender fruits of plants for the means of their liveli¬ 
hood, spring water for their proper drink, and the study 
of knowledge for their wife, have never bowed in suppli¬ 
cation before others, ought to be revered by us as the 
supreme lords. 


Cf.—“ qrut 

gsnft fut ftfrnfraW i 

g*ft u^r. 

33nJl% ffcfr iroift injurr *im?3 MU" 

«• 

(13 tfNte). 






WWWHlI 


I I 

l 

& 


(8 


#p§: II # =3 ftg lfenfo- 

#1 5^ ft 1 f^^TF^r 55- 

4sfF<nn ii v* ii 

*r^ fi q fi T CT *mT<T% 3iW jjj 

f^TFT fas ft^r %?W W ^ 6 at ft 

^5ft% ^[^ir fam 4k 3cTO J 

4k #Ri<rml 

| f?WT ^t #rcn fo^nt fa *ft 3?q% J?i«i^iR- 

5 *rNff ^FTT *#tfK 4< 1 II <W II 


sb 


smmri jr 

fair qr^^Tt^rCT antafa*; arefan ^-n^r | ii jjj 

If there be not the least compassion for the critical 
condition of his family writhing under the agonies of 
painful fever of worldly woes and miseries, no learned & 
„ man will ever condescend to look on the troubled faces $ 
j| of unhappy women; especially when he sees within his |j 
L easy reach the banks of the holy Ganges flowing down 
® from the head of Siva, and supplying him with the 
barks and fruits of the banyan trees, in order to enable 
him to bear a pious and virtuous life. 

^ PURPORT.—Family affection is generally the g- 

2 root of various troubles to man. g 

intfe ytjes 5 <aey 






fpj: stftaprro §w#rt f^ntf 
jt*^ ii arras Jrc°i ^ *i J i^4 wrt 
ss?q^ at wft ftit- 

?*& f% ii w ii 

faff ^5T#5 ^TR«f 3?^ JJ^T^ qfaff 

3Tcffff tffa 5TTWT, #ffff qm to 

^TPTW, ff«T^ ftWST WtfTT$r ^ 3ns*r JROIft 
torm* sntl, 3sr gsrcrfa fffoffrff 
4fiRr 3R 3 ptpt *«nfffff f^rcr ^%l«t|®:w- 
fft fffi srrar ii \\ n 

Why is it that the learned are content to live in 
places other than holy Kdshi ( Benares ) in whose gar¬ 
dens the subsistence on various kinds of fruits will serve 
as the hardest penance; where the wearing of a small 
piece of cloth over the privities is considered as a suit 
of fine garments; where the act of asking alms from 
door to door is thought as an honest and respectable 

I calling ; and where the approach of death is heartily 
awaited like that of a good and auspicious event. 

According to the Hindus A <ts‘ (Benares) is one of the seven 
sacred cities that bring final redemption to the man who may 
HI happen to die there. The seven sacred cities thus enumerated :— 

S “ ustr srer wfr «BTi5naiSrar i 

3$ grcretf! <a%?n n ” 
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■*<—% r-r-m . 

BlCjwPiWgW 1 

| JTPf ^ Pr^rfrj ^Rt 

® ^ fNf^r IRfrl Jiiftfj 

T* II %MFN?R *frff 

.. Tpqwt Pr-#wnfjR^ 11 ^ h 

| “X Pig*'. tft 3i^*i m hot it* nfi t otTA; ?h f 
shottc iuft hot* 'w 5 3ff Prt %itf afk ^ ^ I 
w 3*T^t w f*T ^ <!l ^|«r w$t” ^r RSRR% a 
| for 5 ^* 371 ¥i sw <Tfa*rm jjj 

*757% \ faxT l 3.3S *7^7 *RT ^Ct ^T fo, jjj 

5T|m J7$T# Ws SFR ^^7T<? 5RTO ^Ct 
7*% 37 k sift 3 ^ arm w^r *tf«rr 

^”1 it %% u 

l 

Forsaking the guarded doors of the rich where a jp 
mendicant is threatened by the watch, and told, ‘‘this j£ 
is not a proper time for thee ; the master of the house J() 
is now asleep ; he will be surely angry if he sees thee $ 
here,” thou must go straight to the temple of Vishwe- ^ 
shwara ( fa’arat ), the lord of the universe, whose entr- 
ance is not guarded by sentries where thou art never to J 
receive a harsh treatment, and which is sure to give f[ 
thee the highest amount of happiness and shelter! 


« 


<M It requires no mention that the palace gates of the rich and 
jg noble are fast closed upou beggars who are treated vary roughly 
2 by the guards. u. 





TOFcRTfWsrS I W 

f^rafa f^q^RMfi(qq^F^- 

fa# fW# Pm Prft: wv- 11 

2?faq wrfrq^ffq qji^rf^i^q- 
5*rafa w ;ft sfpftir: form frqr- 
hPi h vs ii 

t ^nfi sot! «rf is mmr ^ Rifa 

RRI% RRR 5 $ TOgfa fWlgJl Tf’TTrlSq 
ftfcrc ^ fere*;# %m%\ i^t 

•T qr<£«T 3^ qqr W %f{\ fynwtm t II U 

Dear friend, we do not really know what is now to 
be done by cruel fate who, like a clever potter, forcibly 
pressing the mind of man as if it were a lump of clay, 
makes it turn round and round on the wheel of anxities 
by tire continued motion of the rod of a series of mise¬ 
ries and calamities 1 


Quoted under ]~<nal\i ( fksrW ) in the Sdi'ittj"(lltaraj>addhati at 
No- 451 ( }Trf>m5rrr I ), and anonymously in the SMiUhitdvati 
( gwmtqft ) at No. 3137. 

The word rsTSf which is here rendered into cruel literally 
means wicked. 
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V ra qroi \ 


•rHIrtlPl M <T^ ^ 


cTCTSft 


II %<S II 


n 


| smg% 3Pfr«R 3m ^RT^R 

d fafft STTOiT ^ ffiW =TCt 3TRTT, tWTTO Sf «Tf ^ 

| srpprr fa, ^strerc f^sft^ ^TtrstCt ftt farr *pffa* 


® jffrr sfait ? u ii 

$ 

rtj Although I am quite unable to make out any 

rt! 

§ difference between Siva, the lord of the universe, and 
rt! Vishnu, the omnipresent god of the entire creation; 
fg yet, my mind is naturally led to the devotion of Siva 
% whose forehead is adorned with a crescent moon. 

rt! 

% 

rt!- 

JR 

^ The word Jagadantardtmd JirT^atltRI literally means the soul 
(t! of universe- Bhatrihari here says that notwithstanding his incom- 
petency to discern any difference between Visnu and Siva his 
e mind is naturally prone to worship Siva. Properly speaking 
jgl Visnu is generally worshipped by worldly men. whereas those who 
renounce the world adore Siva. The Author has himself alluded 
to this fact in a previous stanza. 











& 

$ 


w 


I 

I 

ft! 

ft! 

$ 

* 


* ft 

fSt T * #^5 ##: ^ ft rf 

f*rr 3 Rqft n 5 ^ 

apq^W ^NfTO^- 

®RTW #J II ^ II 

t q§ss r **% ism srest i«tt jp 

*faw *rer % i%\\ l \ wsi &< i | 
tu tois mi m\ ? 4 k I g*qkHi ! ^3^3^;, | 
^3*, 4^ *%< 4k *te$ mwlit i 3 ?^ Wr*t sq«f jp 
#? ^ ift f 1 ; %mu irr ^ | 

etnrovr <jh m$% mil 

Why art thou, oh god of love, uselessly tiring thy 
hand with continued twangs of thy powerful bow? Why 
art thou, oh Kokila trying in vain to disturb the [jj 

peace of my mind with sweet melodious notes of thy jp 
voice ? Why dost thou, oh young lady, fruitlessly ven- Ijj 
ture to pierce the heart with thy lovely clever, natural, jp 
sweet, and flickering glances ? You, should better tease jp 
from your vain endeavours ; for, now I am earnestly ® 
engaged in the nectareous meditation of the feet of jjj 

Siva whose head is adorned with moon. n 

-- - - - -—-ft 

Quoted under in the fll^WRSnf at No 4096. $ 

Cf.—" * rawnrefffis*! trcSr vg*?* wvrr 

r% W5*re«ra»wg qefswrtr: uprwihwiwi I jp 

q«wn*^fliriiwn5: ncrccrciHm: tjj 

r^^«3T%OT: u i\ i ” jj) 


& 







?«* \amm,\ 

#ffa «rtt i'ron- 

stftftftri prawn *f*tt 
WFt ^ M NiNqm^sftfa- 

Wff^HTS’-T JjpfRPt VKWfctft- 

iwrsgf^ft *ihft f¥ ftsft n i°° ii 

m %'««% mm €fth 3tr wt^t w, f^rmf ?r 
3?fc Tgamw Mf *>r, ?r^r am ?m, 
affc ^rfcf snm A ft&T WFW WTItW^ 
Rtfe SWTf3 TCFTS P *T? m|T^ 3Td5T 

PT *rim h^s gtft; n ^oo a 

The hermit or ascetic who wears pieces of thread¬ 
bare rags over his privities and body, lives a careless 
life upon the alms of others procured with case, sleeps 
in the midst of a cemetery ( crematorium ) or a forest, 
looks on his friends and foes with equal regard, aban¬ 
dons himself to the pure meditation of the Deity in a 
solitary place, and thus cheers himself with the thought 
of having destroyed all trace* of vain conceit and arro¬ 
gance, undoubtedly leads the happiest life. 


Cf.—“^rci-awts «rerr w=sr wsr^nrSor ^ i 

wa: %?^cr; n { n " 

(’trlr^'i) 








#ir wirRt ^if^n^r 

# TrbFR I #!>i: 
fff ^RS*. II 3TTOl Wg^TO #af^ 
%•• wfa?tf ^Rl NfrH d FTCh 
*tpr ^ in«i n 


toursn^ 4t*r t[ 3?k # 

3?T^R0T I I I qspfr ! plT TlfiW 

I srctsRff ^ $ ft m f*3 s<Tfr4 # i 

| *TT^ f«TK fNlS «T 3#fOT 3?ignT^ 

| sitkk* ^ 

| *ror ^Tfirm hsrwt# ^jtri n Mil 

d! 

(| The dillerent kinds of sensual enjoyments are all 
(| perishable, but it is they that constitute the world i. e. 
? cause our repeated births and deaths on this globe. 
(| Why, then, are people trying their utmost to run after 
■jj them 1 Therefore, if you believe our words, we would 
15 advise you to devote yourself to a concentrated medita- 
^ tion of the self-luminous ego that destroys the manifold 
^ snares ot desires and aspirations, and entirely extirpates 
^ the very existence of passion from your hearts. 

% ~ T ~ 

? The poet here advises people to give up the pursuit of worldly 
% -pleasures and let their souls be free Irom the bonds of desires and 
^ enter into the meditation of self. 
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^?Rf ftftf# frTCRlt w. 
’3WIW?IP! ft#?! ^If5f! 
ftW II 3^#5 g JHft# 




g^PTRig: #ft II WII 

ftm 4k TO$[ iRTOUTOT 

ttTFT f^T ITfT3*TRf% 3TT#f> 3^414* 

*lt$ q#m fHM <IFF 3# 

S^rcm^faT sm m *wtt% 

w, *j%4\ 4k 3^4 arfirercT 

5*rk *bth 3prR a^«r at ?«n^ #n 

^kn<ft f ii ii 

Blessed are they whose tears of joy are eagerly 
drunk by birds, fearlessly lying upon their laps, while 
Jiving in caves of mountains they are meditating upon 
the Supreme Light 1 But, we, on the contrary, are use* 
lessly passing away our days in building airy castles 
(lit. in imaginary enjoyments of whiling away our time 
in the pleasant abode of luxurious parks either situated 
in palatial mansions or on the banks of ideal tanks). 


The verse is same as s!6ka 5 in the Sdntisataka Part 1. (qjrtSg- «0 
It is ascribed to in the at fP 

No. 4155. 4 






3T|srirf ir^T 3FI? *m fag*l3 *fM 1 
^TfTt «Rf^Rr s .W3*f sffen^fr- 
fo# II 3Hi^t 

sqi#n i^fro^N ftnjffaqwrr 
5R<T *T ft ^T *N II W II 
to mm ft# mp r, tosf& mw =*to 
*to>> tfi# isTOr, $& 'item, 5rTto*?% 'ft# 
tre'fltofo tore, g®n% 'ft# ^ph, 'ft# 

m, ^T3ij3TT% 'ft# 5 #t, fr# 3T^«Rm % 

^ira^Ci ^1 fa, sft 

tot R^iTfa 3TT^q^ frfafr M*? II 

Our existence is threatened by death and fleeting 
youth ( lit. as fleeting as lightning ) by old age ; con¬ 
tentment is destroyed by covetousness after riches ; the 
happiness of tranquility is disturbed by graceful sports 
of clever and youthful women ; good merits are subject 
to the calumnies of the envious ; forests are infested by 
snakes ■, kings are ruined by wicked courtiers; and pros¬ 
perity is tarnished by unsteadiness. What is there in 
this world which is not overpowered by another ? 

Cf.—(“) “ *Tffiinr Rgn^s^'i fa«wi4 u?aV 
f*r gijR I 

Wsrrepte M=tfa » ” 

(1 y 1 s )• 

(b) “ For the idea of tlio first line, compare— 

" ff?<r nt^hr afif^d «rt«r 11 \\ n ” 

l TOpnnRa* 1 {«*h \ 
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pflt m f^frTSTKT 

?f WII 31M fcRT 

WIRTOigfN; m f¥$*H 

ftm ?rft 5 M gfawi ii ?»«ii 

SARTOR# SRftTCi 3T[f^5qrf^^ 

sTPcfam ftsn^T 1, 3 rt 3s?$taT swim d<ril ^ 

farter ?r *Tt d^fr sncnl^ sr* wsr jjj 

fR#3Tti l 

fta* qj? ^1 ft ft*pr ftrraft W *T5Pf | 

^ft spn«iT f^i^t ^fTOi ^rf^r^fsT ^tt^ r fmr ft u»o«<u jp 

We see that health is undermined by several 
diseases of mind and body, prosperity is attended with 
a host of calamities, and birth is invariably followed 
by death. We do not thereiore know what is made by iP 
the creator to be entirely free from change and decay 
in this world ? 


a) Who is safe, 

In this tumultuous sphere of strife and sorrow ? 

(Ferdausi’s Shah Nimeh.) 
(A) “ There’e no calamity in life, 

Our being is with changes rife, 

What feebler than man’s breath ? 

Our life is ever doubtful here. 

One thing alone is plain and clear 

And that one thing is-death " 

( Kovaleuski. Great Thoughts )• 

(c) ** i 

dsrcfinRWProinc pto gta«t i ” 

(t'Ht'ftc: nr i vn. 



1 


4 

4 

4 . 


4 fo 3 fw f rn: nqr fNrofif^fet- 
q# ! 5 *rtfis«raras \ w*n I 
qqa # g*i ^ prefer f l f^ii v^ii a 

m »wff t^rtst wst erf <fr ar’rfcr- 

otw aw 3 }# tfffsnr 3 tf4w $?% HT?r ^ 

jj' q?mt, 4r<Hwm Mtot I’.ff? $:$ tot 

&MW 3??irw *h n#r star 
TO$» fafe^^ngwfti^^ faro 3ffraf g* 

«ft $£t it at writ \\\*\ w 

While yet unborn man remains imprisoned with 
contracted limbs in the narrow and impious womb of 
his mother; in youth, he is subjected to excessive grief 
resulting from the sad bereavement of his beloved wife; 
whereas, in old age, he is doomed to wear a sorrowful 
appearance caused by the dishonourable treatment he 
meets at the hands of (beautiful young) women. We 
would, therefore, beg to hear from men where in this 
world we can find the smallest particle of happiness- 
and pleasure ? 

Cf.—“ I find in life that suffering succeeds to suffering, and 
disappointment to disappointment, as wave to wave. ” 

( Lord Lytton's Alice or The Mysteries Bk- V- Ch. I.). 

For the idea of the first line, Cf.— 

qsqt sfj: a m " (ttfivjgsm:) 

For the point of the stanza, Cf.— 

“ Never shall the life. 

Of mortal man be passed uncharged with ills, 

( The Plays of Aeschylus p. 213. ) 
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I 3Tf5^»i?f f»if qftfai trcft ^’lit 

| dHI«^ ’T^T 

j« Pr#^f 3ft% 

I i^Jwfarcra;m o, ui | 

3 ?rg^ \ o o f m $\\ fafrfir jp 

3TFTT 3TTJT ^ *lfa* 5^ ftsfFTT f, 4k «nq% | 
3?!^ ^ ^r 4k i^^r% jttct 3Frr 3TT%1 4k $ 
^l4r% R\ *TT 3^5 sqrjfq- % m>T% j{> 

*tt^ mn$ s«Tcfhr ^ ^ 

fa ^in:*r% girra^hrs ?ff srfaw pra>r %$wra 
^fr^Crt u t©* 11 

Si 

The term of man’s existence is limited to hundred jP 
years ; half of it is passed in sleep (lit- nights), and 
half of what remains is taken up by childhood and old- 
age ; while the rest is spent by him in disgraceful occu¬ 
pations like that of serving others, not altogether un- n 
mixed with the bitter consequences of diseases, separa- 
•tions, and misfortunes. Where, then is the least possi- 
ble trace of happiness in a man's life which is as unstea- “ 
dy as waves of water ? 

Cf.— “ Whit a world 1 

No place of rest for inan ! Fix not thy heart 
Vain mortal 1 oa this tenement of life, u. 

( On earthly pleasures i ” 

} ( Fud.iusi’s Shah Namoh- ) jj 



?Tt fa*SSf: II *T JNWlft 3»r «T *Ncf ^ 

^ smft 

fa »TC r*T$’T *PW[ II 1 # « II 

fairs fr^rs st^rt %m ot| fas 

( W affc q^TT^h) *Tfrl%T$r& fa^fS 

$ ^rifa; 5 * ^ *33 ark ^frnroswf a*k 
*rfawrcraft HTfa# U fWT 1 5ft*r% H3TTO qRJT^T 
firnr >tt w^rfa ^ff m rraa*! n \ 11 

The task undertaken by those that have attained 
to real spiritual knowledge is undoubtedly the most 
difficult one, as they entirely forsake the actual enjoy¬ 
ments of sensual pleasures and wealth, and become 
quite indifferent to their attractions ; but we, on the 
contrary, who have neither enjoyed them in the past, 
nor possess them at present, nor can say with any cer¬ 
tainty of getting them in the coming future, are even 
unable to give up this nominal possession which exists 
only in our fond wishes. 


The verse is same as sloka 4 iu the Sdnligutaka Part. I. 

(jj ( OTfogTOl I { <rft=E3*: )• & 

The idea of the .sloka seems to be this:—To give up actual m 
pleasures may be somewhat difficult; but to forsake what we have « 
m not should not cause the least difficulty to man* [L 
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frwwwqi t 


if fitfa ^ifn 3115 ; gfafPi 
pTsR^lf^fFft ^RfffS«qftaWI- 
’R^ftfcT f^SFt II H 

V 

f^I^FTT STOft% fTJTH <T&TT |f mt Tltft f, | 
^T $!#& «nf^r SHTK ^ ^1, ^ ^ 3%# | 
3R5% assr arr^ JTfaRpr #*t ft^t | 

icrcrrc *ft% * 3 **r i^fnf ^ $ 
*n 3 %fV 3 TT^W ^rert 11 \*& 11 jjj 

Old age is always threatening like a tigress, dis¬ 
eases are striking the body like its deadly enemies, and 
life is leaking out like water from a broken jar; but, 
strange to say that men are still regardless of doing 
good 1 


Quoted under ntfft in the at No- 4093. 

Cf.—(o) “ <r*r fogfa tjowif: fM 
f sro f »f aTrrafH i 

ffr<gf Ttslfseru f 
TfWlt fawg<wf* %ftf 1 * N " 

(gmftfiffs:) 

[b) * Why do mankind upon this fleeting world 
Place their affections- wickedness alone 
Is nourished into freshness i sounds of death, too, 

Are ever on the gate to wear out life. ” JR 

( Firdausi's Shah Nameh- ) y. 

ires 





M 


W^fKPf- 

fcft *$drl ffrl^q fa# II 

SP# 111 “Ml 

Ti 

| 15R s^t 3TTcm ITT %T*qig% 

STOW 3#R itsiT^t, affr *TfrT**Tlfl% 

M skrnftt, RM«TRt gRfwft awr»r, 
3^1, ft.*?infl*rf|tf f^RS^S 

snfo^TF %r an^ §9 nff w 11 \ °^n 

The fortunate being who subjects himself to the 
practice of mental abstraction, and devotes his soul 
and mind to everlasting contemplation of God, has 
nothing to*fear from ( or to do with ) the charming 
conversations of lovely women, the ambrosial lips, the 
moonlike faces, the fragrant breaths, and the sensual 
embraces of their heaving breasts. 


The word 3Tfal%5tr literally means, unbroken. 

Is it not true that an ascetic has nothing to do with women 
and their sports ? 










it 3F1 SpR*T SRfrI pRpnf 
*Pf II <tf- 

J#Rt SIFR^r: II 11 «II 

mv$ ^ 38 m&Z i«T. (f*fcaR) $T SF^ 

TO? TORT ^ faSTS 3«*faJI*lR 

qm Rf*ffi 3T<FfT <fte$t SW<faT T^RTf, afit 
^Cr *rn% sfh *tt 3^-3 JRfctfftt, ft 

farot n«*w to; roifWw tot to# l 

w$ ilmn *?f«ifoi $ ?<* srsrtet 

*%&k tor€t wr f^wl ft % tot 

iftr; *ft ^ rCto to* K U # » 

The birth of that great Tortoise Koor/na ($>?) is 
indeed to be hailed with loud acclamation ; for, it is 
He who has voluntarily offered His back lor the support 
of this heavy and extensive Earth ; similarly, the birth 
of Dhruwa ( or the pole star ) is also a matter of 
memorable record •, for it is he who remains fixed in the 
midst of the stellar world incessantly revolving around 
him. All other creatures are daily born and dead with¬ 
in the interior of this universe without the least notice 
being ever taken of them 5 because they pay very little 
heed in affording the slightest help to their fellow 
beings, just like the mosquitoes which though possess- 
| ing wings are unable to fly a great distance either up¬ 
wards or downwards, and thus end their miserable lives 
within the Goolar in which they are born. 

Quoted anonymously in the SubhdshttdvaU ( ) at 

No. 1033, and under BhartnJtart {rpffft ) j n the Sd’ ngadharapad- 


5 * 5=5 




iaaaES^IffiaMIiasfiiiuIaB 


Rif^TT 

5ftll $FTiq?R*RF R^RffaT 8 IRTCR! 
ifait SRtRPfcRpSTC *tR ffit 
#13^1111? II 

% *3w?t i q3*r arf^Rsm aft 

ft at arc aitfqTtft ^Fwft afta* 

£[ft% qtoPT Sift, ft 3TOT qafiWSTH 3<^$f faqsftt 

a*f fNft i^fttf. 4k $% 

fagq faffWW 1 , a*fc ij%q% ft*? 3 

In m R 

If you do not wish to be drowned into the worldly 
ocean, you should carefully avoid from a distance the 
woman*stream that is dreadfully cruel on all sides, hav¬ 
ing the three curved lines of hair on the.for 

its mass of rolling waves, the high and spacious breasts 
for a pair of Chakrawdka (’WW) birds, and the beau¬ 
tiful face for a blooming lotus on its banks. 


Cf—(a)“ srfgtffTT ffaifain3tftrc*r*TT 

ftffafi vnfiw «fa«rfW»q i 

I spCt^aM fnmvA qR*fr n ” 

(«i«n3t*:) 

(*) •' qprosi wsht v^iwrt 

n«ifai q* flsqr. irt ssofi vffiNt flwn it 

(csunrar.) 
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IT 7 —T . ” : 


s* fl *RFfti ^5<- 

tft wl ^RHR[ ft 

?£r ^t- 

fta*# 'HfMNtsfar ii w it 

“ *r*m itswh, to. 

w 3?1t *Tfi^ 
sr towrwt.” *rft * 3 T«rr 5 ^ if 
fasritro^ affo tor# to ^t- 

^ ^TOTT^ *TTOT VTt^T «T W t Ml* II 

Here is sweet voice to hear, graceful dance to see, 
ambrosial juice to taste, fragrant scent to smell, and 
lovely breasts to touch ; being thus deceived by my fine 
senses which are very clever to secure their own ends, 
I am wandering uselessly about the world ( without 
devoting the least attention to my spiritual improve¬ 
ment which is to help me a great deal in obtaining 
salvation ). 


The word tfar*T Indriya is here used for those bodily organs 
which are the medium of our knowledge of the exterior world* 
These organs of perception are five in number: viz, senses of 
hearing, sight? taste, smell and feeling. 





I »rpf tffM srer ^ *pit- 

^ srfaflT w. ^ 

S «5JW^ ii im ; nf?^ ^ WRt 

| ?TrcH^T?r fr^i aftoNw 

l pfrqfitaFKtinnii 

S 3T5t^^^ctt fo, 15 
J%wt iMta m ffrrprtcft, *rcN5 
% sraftf, >nrcgfa to ftsmlti ^phtR >to 5t 3rr«rt|, 
| ift src if 5n*t t gwt <?r 

I 3*nftt, *nf ^srercfar w ?Nfcr to|, 
Jwik Sf tf?<frf affc w vsrcft i* 
5 *ft 3 tt^ot faM wrc sfarar t n W u 


Alas! what a distress is old age to man : his body 
is disfigured with wrinkles, his steps become unsteady, 
his rows of teeth are broken, his sight is lost, his deaf¬ 
ness is increased, his mouth is full of saliva, his words 
are not respected by his relatives, his wife is disobe¬ 
dient, and his very son is even assuming the part of a 
foe ! 


Quoted anonymously in the Sdmgadharapaddhati () 
at No. 4161. It also stands in the Panchatantra IV. 7S (I 
V I ). 
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LilHKlEailitLlSlCiEEICEaUt 


If ^ €r *um, writ wm%& ww ritw pt mw, 
| writ ^sft, writ sfo *ri% 3 R rik writ ■%£ *rh 
1^ srft# ^ *3*** ^ srjt# 

1 JfT W&ri «wsto <TC^T Jfaj WK *m\ \\ \Vi H 

|j Some times playing like a dramatic actor the part 
of a child, and at others that of a passionate youth ; 
51 sometimes performing the part of a poor, and at others 
(8 that of a man of enormous wealth ^nd prosperity ; a 
$ human being at last disappears behind the curtain of 
5 death, vanishing altogether from the worldly stage, 
jg with worn out body all full of wrinkles through the 

2 baneful effects of age. 


Quoted under Bhartribari ( ) i n the S*bhd$htidvaU ( q*rr. 

ftimfa ) at No. 3319, and the iimgadhttrapndtlhati ( fflforqgft | 
V«t>r). Cf.—(«) “ In fine, old age may be considered as last 
scene in the great drama of life.” (Cicero.) (&) “ The world itself 
is an ingenious juggler—'very moment playing sonje novel trick; 
exalting one in pomp and splendour ; crushing down another as 
if in sport,—and death the end of all!” (Firdausi’s Sh&h Ndmeh.). 
(«•) “ All the world's a stage. And all the men and women merely 
players: They have their exits and entrances: And one man in 
time plays many parts.” (Shakespeare’s As You Like It. II.). 
(dJ^'Here is the babe inhis leading strings, Here is the boy at play; 
Here(is the passionate youth with wings. Like a bird's on a stormy 
day..(Schiller's The Puppet-Show of Life.) 














fwi # ftpri srcrci ?m it 
^rnw g$f ’jrsnrc ^r fffpcnsq ^3 

»?#fct 11 m 11 

*% %rinrs(ra% ^hihh, 1 

n tolteKW 3c*rar &m, scptf tewFRjfa 
^wr, 55 * 1 $ tiwm, mwmofi ftomr, imm 
%*m, i^m mm, ytm* rnT^r, jqif ^k 
OTlS WW ^ ^ 

$$ f M T e r g H i 4 r a* wstf>1 ^3 ^%R««ft 
^rr't re sft *r xreire *wl s$«u u w 11 

Enjoyment is subject to disease, respectable family 
to degradation, and wealth to the fear of being forcibly 
taken away by kings; verbal silence is prone to be mis¬ 
construed into penury, and physical valour is always 
afraid of confronting a powerful foe; beauty is subject 
to old age, learning to controversy, body to death, and 
good qualities to the faultfinding spirit of evil persons. 
Thus we see that everything else in this world is 
indeed subject to danger and fear, but Vairdgya (luwr) 
or asceticism alone is entirely free from any sort of fear 
and apprehension 

’ Wqat re * ^ wihh, i 

This stanza is also found in the Ashtaratna. The following 
| verse which differs very slightly from our text stands in the Chatur. 

\ rargasangaraha ( ) of Kshemendra (b8^?: ):— 

“ «rh iJlmre 5 ^ OTtrtr fi^srarngpr 
*i3r wfmrt jjyr *?r f 1 
*r*r wurVrt ftjrrv vari^crfi^i 1 
*iw *i% ntsproit W*3r«m«T»* 11 ” 


VARIANTS 


As the subject of Variants has already been ex¬ 
haustively dealt with by Mr. K. T. Telang ( Vide 
Bombay Sanskrit Series No. XI) we shall only confine 
ourselves to such of the various readings as are not to 
be found there and advise our readers to refer to the 
aforesaid work for further information on the point, 
(a), (&), (c) and (d) are here used respectively to 
denote the first, second, third and fourth charanas 
of a stanza. 

NITISATAKA 

VI. (a) viz for for tffs; (6) for 

fa for a; (c) m for for *rern* Fdm V£. 

XI. (a) ^53 for qSswr for (c) for 

JWtfy (d) f or Sk. 

XIV. (6) snft for strt; (d) for Sk. 

XVII. (6) for 1facn=« Sb- 

(c) for Sp. 

XIX. (a) sresiror for * (b) jfa for ®s; j 

(c) Tflsnrifai for qTRrem; (d) for Sk. j 

XX. (a) & for fare; (6) qtft for for pwft; j 

(d) for Sk. I 

XXII. (a) ?r*n for Sb. j 

XXVIII. (a) wit for Sb. | 
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XXIX. id) frrcft for Sp; (b) yhtfb for Sb; 

(c) ftnmw for flrflw, for Ks?., 

f» W> gt ay^ W TOr«T : for Sb. 

XXX. (a) sy for w H., g«5 for Sb., %«R for fly 
Sb., % for »ft: H.; (6) for H., y: for HT Sb. 

XXXII. The Hitopade^a transposes the two 
halves of the stanza. In the Panchatantra the 2nd 
charana stands thus: ’stfirg st sy y: 

XXXIII. (6) \ ttfiyy for wt ; (c) wfcfrwy «n 
* 1 $ for hjh yr qfelWf ; ( d) fafayyyysyyr for yy qy yr H. 

XXXVIII. H. transposes (a) and (6). 

XXXIX. fyywai yffcyr *m?ly yyfa 

gafyftasj fcwy ywry^ for (a) and (6); (c) h y#yr for y: «foo; 
id) g* for ay; ar€l for $ Sb. 

XL. (a) ®yftr for tar H. P., ypr for yai H. P.; 
id) ywr: for ?ysy: P. 

XLII. (c) sft for cl Sb. 

XLIII. (c) wrw: for 4yRr Sb. 

XLIV. Besides some of the Variants as given by 
Mr. K. T. Telang, Abhinavagupta in his commentary 
of Dhwany&loka transposes (6) and (c).' 

XLVII. (c) nfrffcy for sftfyfy H. f »jfr fortay, taiy 
for fayy P. 

L. (c) fyy for tar, yyfyifo for y t w * Sp. 

LIII. (c) for id) yyfo for tardV Sb. 

LIV. id) jfiyyt for ?ygtart Sp. 

LVH. id) fstaf? for Sp. 

LIX. id) m for sr Sb. 
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LX I (c) fa:?sr for fW Ksf Sk. 

LXII. (c)m for (d) for Sb. 

LXIV {a) for wzs\ fa for fa; then comes (c) £j 
with i for 3?, for fa*, and •ft^rr: for nrcr:; then comes ^ 
(ft); (d) ^s^RTtgfafij^fasira wrafa for (d) Sb. ^ 

' LXVI (a) %gr for fafi Sb. 

LXVIII Sb- reads (c) for (a), (a) for (ft) and (b) 


for (c). 


:n 


i 

% 

1 


LXX (ft) gwRT: tzfhmn tfflcT iswsr for CT*NraT^sat y 
facRt^rtr Sb. |) 

LXXVII (ft) q%®r: for nt n°TT: Saraswati. ^ 

LXXX (c) for ^ot; (d) 5at|is for qftres Sb. jj} 
The Sp transposes the two halves of the stanza and ^ 
reads sirafa for q&ra, srfa for and nfal for nifa in oar ^ 
last charana. jjj 

LXXXII (, b ) nrat for w*; (c) fct%n for * fas* Sb. | 

LXXXI1I (a) qn®3^ for ngt for 4 Sb.; 
tn for g Sk.; (<) for Sk.; Sb., n?«r for snra Sk.; |J) 
(d) trfcsitn gn ^r«j«r for nqqmfonpfOT Sb., srsgw ^ 
for w<ntoi,«K for vi Sk. i 

Ad 

LXXXIV (a) amr for nfa qr; (ft) <wwg for snifasg; ^ 
(d) sttsn for fan® Sb. j}) 

LXXXV (c) twsrn for (d) srcntfaaw for bust: $ 
for «vn^Sb. jj| 

LXXXVII1. (c) fa for fa, iTfSgt: for R: Sb. | 
XCI (a) *refa*iT for srfafaqr P., (c) fafM for pi $ 


XCIV (ft) m for n* Sb. 


V 

* 




50 
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IX. (/>) ssPto for Sb.; (d) tost for to G. Sb. Ks. 

X. (a) TOTt for Sb.; (d) TOTO: for TOTO: G. Ks. 

XI. (l>) tott for Sb. 

XII. ’ ( b) TO for TO G. Ks., TOT: for to: Ks.-, (c ) 
for s?r Ks. G., faro for G. Kc. 

XIII. (a) tor TOg«sro Ks.; (b) for .. 

(6) Ks., €*to for < b) G-, to for TOfa Sp. I 

Sb.; (c) tot for G. Ks., tot for TOT £>p. Sb. for E 

G., TO[F?r for ftrofa Ks. 

XIV. ( b ) TOT for TOT; (c) fiTCW for Phw; (^) to for cT 
Sb. Am. 

XV. (a) for 35 TO Ks. G.; (6) Ti*n% TOte for 
TTOiWfTO'g Ks. G.; (c) gf^fro for qfa&f Ks. G., TOfa for 
TO% Sb.; (d) »I for TO Sb. • 

XVII. (a) <ttot: for to-to: Ks. G. 

XVIII. (b) for foTO? Kp. Ud., fro for '3 Ud.; 
(c)f« 5 forf*g G- Kp. Ud.; (d) f^rfroTOigfor 
Ks. G. Kp. Ud., Eto>tot for frofro^r Sb. 

XIX. (6) ^rsfecr for G.; (c) TOftfii-fiTOq- for 

TOrrrotTOg G.; (d) TO for to N. 

XXII. (a) to for 3 % Ks. G. Sp.; (c) TO.for TO^fr Sp. 
XXIII. (b) tot for Ks., wfef: for atro N. 

XXIV. {(>) fFTffTOTO for f?TOf??ro G.; (c) TO^rr for 

Sb. ► , 

XXV. (a) TOTOT for TOfro Sb.; (b) for j 

whEg?Tg G., for WfTOg Sb. ;• (c) ton$ for *tos J 

G., stoto for toto G. ; (d) hst for sifr Sb., fa for fir* Sb., 8 

for fl? G. 

fc’ i tg^^96y^gfey=i36y^fl8y%g'a6$=^gfeF^gE5 ;:j t5fey^KF '<3ey^ 5^ 
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S XXVI. (a) qft for Sb.; (c) for 'srfsRT Sb., 
$ for f*q?r G., sft for en G. 

| XXVII. (b) *: for^G. 

% XXVIII. ( b ) «fr for «rr, and ?: for*r: Kp. Ud.; 
5 ( c ) for nqfq G., for nqfa Sp. 

* XXXI. (a) 1 st for an Sb.; ( b) nmTRfa for qrcsTRfar 
G. Sb.; (r) n*l for & G. , g?5 for 3$ Sb., for ?rc°qr 
Sb. 

XXXII. (c) nqfn for q^Rr G. N. 

XXXIII. (b) font for to Cs. G. 

$ XXXV. (6) for qnfanr Ks. G.; (d) ’jqfqfor 
(j! for gqPRn^gT fqn Ks. G. 

| XXXVI. (a) qssr for Ks. G.; (c) for qftns 
| Ks. G. 

XXXVIII. (a) 3R3HR5 for aroil Ks. G. 

XXXIX. (6) f*F3 for ntf Ks.; (d) for 

fnqrqrafsmn, Ks. G. 

XLI. (n) nsiT for qqr Ks., %qr for W G.; (6) Rp»*r- 
snRt 3®* for fqqsRraanfa: $rt Ks., arcqi for suRr. G.; (d) <T3% 
for N. 

XLII. (r) tiq for V q Ks. 

XLIII. (c) qg«rr for f^Rrcfq Ks. G.; (d) gft for 
Ks. G., nrang for wg Ks. Sp. Sb-, nil seren: for qmg G. 
XLV. ( b) sin for wi Ks. G- 
XLVI. (a) snnRi for 3tm>oi Ks., nqt for qf?: Ks.; 
| (c) ar&: for anfiT: Sb., qfiqRqfmw for qftcraqrtoT Sb., wrt qi 
t for *ren*n Ks.‘, G., for nwsn Sb. 

XLVII. (a) gqqr for sftfqr Sp., gnt for nlcqr Sb., n* 
for Sp. Sb-; (6) for fqp[: for fqRro* £p- 

- Sb.; (c) for qiafq Ks. G., tort for qsfcrt Sp.; \d) tori 
J for ^R Ks-, n fqqRr for fqqRr n Sb. 
g^sasj^se^qtsaF^seF^ejF^*:* 
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XLVIII. (a) ?m: for ^ Ks.; (c) qbfa:**T55 for { 
TRftsr* Ks. G., i for? G. j 

XLIX. (a) ?ft form Ks.; (b) for Ks.; J 

(d) Wl: for W\: Sb. Sp. 1 

l 

L. (< 7 ) f for ^ Sp., for ?sft Ks., G.; {b) ?rrf&rcr ! 
for »rirs *r?- Ks. G., ?ri 3 «T for *>3 Sp. Sb., a I 
for %: Sp. Sb.; (c) *Pf for m Ks., for safer, i for 3H. 
3p. Sb. 

LI. (a) mwtfff for Ks. j 

LII. (a) ai tFg for awn Ks., for *nn Auchitya.; 

(b) fopar for firf^TT Ks. G.; (c) for |4V G., %$t for |^fr 
Ks., 35 for a| Auchitya, wi jrf*rc> Auchitya. j 

LIII. ( b ) fh? for *rfa Ks. G-; (c) for afcsr Sb. 
LIV. ( 6 ) Her for^ Sb-, 3^ for 'fPr Ks. G-; (d) 
5:%? for 5:^^ I\s. G., =a for f? Ks. G. Sb- 
LV. (a) amra for at ff<r Ks. G. 

LVI. (a) aafa for aai%, aafa for aafa Ks. G.; (b) 3 
for Ks. G. i 

LVII. (d) ^arfa ^ aaraw: for saasfa =ararca: Ks., u 
few aaiwa: for ^rsPr araia: G. | 

LIX. (a) a a? for p* Ks., aa? for p 1 ? G.; (c) isf jj 
for aar Sp, Sb.; (d) ffi* a for a Sp. Sb. I 

LX. ( b ) <R aai: for atfaa: Ks. 

LXI. (b) ffoar? for fatPRa, faafoar for jwlaar Ks. 
G.; (d) ffci: for fa Ks. * 

LXII. (d) for ffear G. 

LXIII. (a) Paaw: for ?f?=r:, for ft? it Sb., nfss 
for ?if T., Sp- Auchitya. Nami- read (r) for (6) and 
vice versa; (/») %: for oft, Pi for a, %: for a: Nami, feltfct 
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i for Auchitya, f^RT: for aga: for T 1 W 3 * 

Nami., fir for a T.; (c) i$: for sift: S?p. Nami., for 
aft: Auchitya, ft for ft Nami. Auchitya, for aa: Sp-i 
for awn fas** G., r* for V6 T.; (d) for 
$ SI), for f-fflfq ftiat Sb. Auchitya. 

i LXlV- (a) for 3W%aaR S>b., swfl for «Rflt 

Ks. G,, inpft for qttf P. K£.; (b) qssr for 'bst Ks. (c) 
g^fcnsfssrar: for aatfaigteai: K£.; (d) swrat for wafaaft 
£p. P., =r: for ar: Ks f - 

LXVI: (a) for aawr Sb.; (6) s^rf for W Ks; 

G. Sb., 3 *t: for¥ Ks. ft for ft Ks. G. Sb. 

LXVII. (a) £p. reads the first half of ( b ) for that 
jf of ( a ) am for are Sb.•, (b) ft for a: Sb.; (c) for ftri Sb , 

| flia for saia Ks. G., aimt for saw Sb., (d) aaaaa for aftspst 
(8 Ks. G.,?r for ft Sb. 

4 LXVIII. (a) for fftft Ks. G., ^ for fasrrc Sp. 

| LXIX. ( b ) aftif for aifist: Ks., sigau: for 
$ N.; (c) m for are G.» $gt for aat Ks., aw for atar G.; 

2 ( d) ara*rr for aia^r G. 

* LXX. ( d) at for ataafgaaa Ks. G. 

(I LXXI (a) aga* for sgw: Ks. fireaa for 9f*cT: N., 
for l*a: Pdm. Vs'.; (p) aiTg for aig Pum- Vs'.; (<■) qua 
(5 for qita Ks. G. 

| LXXII. (c) aysrft for gwft Ks. G., sft for sfa Ks. 

£ G-. amfi fqr ftsiaft Ks. G.; (d) aft for gft N., gft^t for 
(t gftraJ N. Ks. 

J LXXIII. (a) gar for iq=n Ks ; (b) aftat for J 

1 KS ‘ G> l 

*rt9eS5=*9^*«5= 
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LXXIV (b) nt^c: for srhrer N.,\ for Sb.: (c) | 
srg^WKrPdi for srg: qwfirr Sb., 5 WT for Ks. G. ! 

LXXVI (c) 5 riw for sMrgrcqr fasnrc- « 

P.; (d) for m P., qfrtrarrog for siftraifrww : P., j 
*it qtsrar: for Ks. G. jj 

LXXVI I (a) si for Ks.; ( b ) gj for it { 
G-i sts for *it G.; (c) fo#e for f%s^ G-, sr for qsit G. j 

LXXVI 11 (a) for f^rcri N.; (6) for l 
Ks.; {d) sptr for gqr Ks. G. | 

LXXIX (a) fgRi for ggro Ks. G.;« for vt Ks. | 
G.; (6) for Ks. G.; (c) arara. for aft* Ks. G., j 
for ^TgrsfMcTW Ks. G. ! 

LXXX (6) nq. for sii: Sp.; (c) SsCS for P. 3p. I 
Sb.; (rf) si for fto: stare qtfanq. £p. 

LXXXI. (a) arw for] ngfrisfa ?rf^. Kuvalaya. ' 
3vindu ; (b) Stanza qff^for P. 

LXXXI I. (c) ^r: for gs: Ks. G., ^r^rr for im 
Ks. G. 

LXXXIII. (c) *r f for 3sn Ks. G.; ( d) ^ for 
Ks. G. 

LXXXIV. {d) fa for st Sb. 

LXXXV ( b ) q? for qft N. G. Ks., for set Ks.; 
(<0 for qqt G., qqr for snfr Ks. 

LXXXVI ( b ) gst for ?>p. Stilaka., *Rt for W 
Sftitaka. 

LXXXVI I (c) for tests’ Ks. G. 

LXXXVI 11 (c) for TORftj G. 

I XCI (a) ^551 for 1\S. G.; (b) «jpf for ^ Ks., ¥* 
for G. 


65=^1 
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XCII. (a) srcfa®? for sf#3 S'p.; (c) 5 for l Sp. Sb.; 

( d ) fa*rmr for>*mt Sp. Sb. 

XCIV. (a) m for Ks; (6) fawg# for ftafor- 

T. R* 

XCV. ( 0 ) % for fa Sb., ag?TO: for 3^5= Sb; (&) fa*$ $ 
for fa¥ Sb.; (c) fa# for Sb., for Sb. ^ 

XCVI. (c) w for *t Sp. Sb. 

XCVII. (6) sffefas for sfai^fa tfr T., (c) 
for T.; (d) m for <frfa T. 


•n 

I 


V AIR AG Y AT AKA. 

II. (6) fa for st Sb.; ( d) 3 for 3 N. 

% III. (i b ) * for V Sb. J 

IV. (<f) #tH«t for stnFt: N. J) 

V. (a)^hSTRf for^Rf^r Sb-, *T for * Sb., sfor® jj) 

Sb.; (6) Hrtroroft&fafo wr 4i?rf«n^fastn for ( b ) Sb.; (c) P 
tfVWMfuig'ugfr'j fo t fia i fa^a i for (c) Sb., ( d) ^ fa*F3 !£) 
fa*»fa # ?T5rrfa for (if) Sb. ff 

VI. (c) *rafafafl for ssfaer Sb. ^ 

VII. id) *r for 3T Ks. $ 

$ VIII. (a) i%bt for ”ifatr Sb.: ( 6 ) fafaft: sj^^fa^r q$?t S 
j| for fa: sjfa% t^?rfa^r e?5?r Sb., *ffa for sft Sb. S 

5 IX.(c)#1 for«3 Sb. J 

X. (a) m\ for %r Ss. 

XII. Auchitya reads fj<tt * # 9*wpt cfaT «far * gw $ 
.. i sw *t ^fbfr jftoft ^oir * errcrr 33 # *m‘ ti ?P 

| XIII. (rO’ftwfa for *fa*gfafa Nami.; tffcmn for «j 
^fatt^Sb. J 
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XIV. (Ib ) ftp for ft Sb. 

XX.. (b) p for fl Sp. 

XXII. (a) i for fl Sb. u. 

XXIII. (c) *5P for Sb. i) 

XXIX. (a) m for w Sb.; (&) p for p Sb. C 

XXXII. (c) ft for ft Sb. £ 

XXXVI. (a) 3TcT: for A5R; Sb.; ( b) ftprfl for sfatfff ft 
Sb. Sp. V 

XXXVII. (c) TOPI for TOPT| S>p.; $ 

XXXVIII. (a) %: for % Ks.; (c) Apt for Ks\, | 
^Tt for pt Kb.. S 

XL. ( a ) and ( b ) fgu^ pr spftfi for papfa fart pt 5! 
5fft Pr, and vice versa Sb. Kp. Ud ; (c) ftr for Sb. T. «n 
Kp. Ud. Auchitya; (d.) Piforfl Sb., P^ftnforflPT Kp. Ud. 5 
Ktf. Auchitya, ^ for R Sb. Auchitya, fttp ftp ftntft for J) 
ftp ftiP Krf. ft 

XLIV. (a) pipp. for Pis* Sp. J 

XLIX. (6) §: forp: Sb.; (c) ft for 3 3p., =fl for Rasa. X 
LIV (d) for PP^Pt £p. a 

LX. (a) flip for P5PP: Sb.; Ptmftflrpi: for pt pifejflRflr:; jj 
Sb. (c); 3?PPP%P. for psjppp Sb. & 

LXI. (c) P^for pp Sb. 2) 

LXVI. (c) to for H Sb. ft 

LXX. (c) flflnftj, for P&fH, Sb. SP 

LXXI. (a) for jpr Sb. ; (c) PTft for flift Sb., flifa | 
forfliftKp. Ud. . 1 

LXXIV. (&) Pi»3ft flpi pft ftpfliftcr for ftro ftftft I 
Sb. j 

LXXV. tc) >cflT for flpi Sb., ft tipi for R 13 I 

ftfl^ p*i fli Sb.; (d) flfl§JT fl^5i for ri^PfRW Sb. | 

| LXXXI. (c) for 5tflr Sb. 8 


51 
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LXXXVII. (a) towt for wsit Sb.; (ft) 35 for 
fpr «fte Sb. ; ( d ) for nit Sb. 

LXXXIX. («) ^ for 5ton^: Sb., is for *: 
T.; Sb. and T. read (c) for (ft) with ?: for ?t; (ft) 
for 5iRtwT Sb„ smi^T: for strtFRT T., 3 for 3: Sb., 
for OTsrftwg: T.; (</) $ for * Sb. 

XCI. (ft) s? 5 f for sm Sb., qfcn^refarrc: for mrfarf&aH. 
3p., utars'for rnifa Sb.; (c) for Sb.; {d)\ 

for ft Sb. 

XCVII. (d) ^r^fcT for fawft Sp 
CII. (6) 5 Rir: for ft*ren: T. G. N. 

CX. (d) 5Rret for snftTC: Sb. T. 

* CXIII. ( a ) <sr ^Tfrr for ; (ft) 

f*Rt for qfW; (c) for Jfifclfr *: for at, qfll for 

apft £p. P.; (d) ^Tarfirga <pq for 3^^ 3 f|«fore: S'p, a: for a: 
Strait for gsrts^fosrraa P. 

CXIV. (d) \ for * Sb.; Sp. 

CXV. ( a ) § for s Sb.; (d) for T., afipf for 
Sb. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


Besides availing myself of the use of a number of ju 
’abbreviations of ordinary occurrence and everyday use jj 
( like those of Ed. for edition, p.. for page, Bom. for 21 
Bombay, Cal. for Calcutta, No. for number &c. &c.) & 
for brevity’s sake I have also ventured to adopt some J 
conventional short forms in the preparation of the » 
present volume. The following key will, it is hoped, be n 
found to give all necessary information and explanation 
u of them* S! 
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j Abbreviations. 

Full names. 

i #P- 

S' irngadharapaddhati. 

Sb. 

Subhashitavali. 

i Shv 

Suktavali. 

! Ks. 

Kavyanub'asana. 

: ki 

Kavyalankara. 

Kp. 

Kavyapradipu. 

Ks. 

Kavyasangraha. 

N. 

>. irnayas&gara Press Edition. 

G. 

Gyanasagara Press Edition. 

T. 

Telangs’ Edition. 

H. 

Hitopades'a. 

P. 

I’anchatantra. 

Pdm.-Vh. 

Padtnananda’s Vairagyas'ataka. 

Saraswati. 

Saraswati Kanthabhar&na. 

S>s'» 

Santis'ataka. 

Nami. 

Nami Sadhu’s Commentary on 
Kavyalankara. 

Ud. 

Udaharana chandrika. 

Rasa. 

Rasaratnah&ra. 

Dh. 

Dhanyaloka. 

Am- 

Amarusataka. 

Kuvalaya. 

Kuvalayananda. 

S>vindu. 

Sringaravindu. 

STilaka. • 

Sringaratilaka. 

G. T. 

Great Thoughts. 

B. S. S. 

Bombay Sanskrit Series, 

Auchitya. 

Auchityavicharcharchi. 


5 ; 




NOTES- 


4. 'As to the first place being given to the 
(jj Kris'nasastri Mahabala says: “ 5 ? ^Ptfwrc: 

A =^T f IFT ^g t^^x PlIRPT S«w #1WW1 |r!fTft[.” 

? . B. ^fcT is a very comprehensive term including 
3 everything between the sciences of moral and political 
2 philosophies. Briefly speaking it is generally used for 
(f wisdom and prudence. 

fjj C. The word Nitis'atakam is translated 

* by Prof. Tawney as Hundred stanzas on Ethics and 
Politics. At page 12 of his preface, he says: “ Though 
the word‘‘Niti ’ is usually translated policy, tnost of 
the stanzas arranged under this head are rather of an 
ethical and social character. They inculcate maxims 
gf worldly prudence, and seem designed to teach 
knowledge of men and individuals, rather than as 
members of political communities.” 

I. (a). “ As Prof. Max Muller has suggested 

u that Kshapanaka may be a name of Bhartrihari, it 
s may, perhaps, be desirable to point out that in the 
m ^rsrct attributed to a we have the 1 * 

raj phrase which seems to bear the same jjj 

fg meaning as the phrase we have now discussed ( viz, jjl 
S ). The stanza before us, however, is also ir 

$1 given as the opening stanza of the Yogavasisthasira j£) 
5 in Aufrecht’s Catalogue.” (K. T. Telang.) * 

2 Here I cannot help dissenting from the view jj 
2 held by the aforesaid learned scholars. First, be- ^ 
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| cause no Sanskrit writer has ever said anything about 
the identity of and and, secondly, because 

the use of a single phrase by both the 

authors is merely a thing of pure accident which cannot 
logically lead us to infer that and were one 
and the same person. * Dr. Bhau Daji who thinks 
as one of the 5^rra or nine gems probably confounds 
him with The nine gems are thus enumerated in 
the following s'loka 

“ spsRirc trerafa ^ifo^rar: i 

warrat TOsWfctt ?r*rrat &r foster u ” 

(6). Needless to say that Indian Science 

recognises ten fair’s or directions (viz, North, Northeast, 
East, Southeast, South, Southwest, West, Northwest, 
above or zenith, and below or nadir ), and three ^’s 
or times ( viz. past, present, and future ). 

//. (a). It is a general belief among learned Sans- 
krilists that this stanza furnishes the keynote to the 
comoposition of this work, and especially to that of the 
last Chapter dealing with asceticism; and hence to my 
mind its appropriate place would have been there. 
However, as far as it is known to me, no edition of 
Bhartrihari’s Centuries has ever dared transfer it from a) 
Niti to Vairagya. Consequently, no apology would, I J 
think, be needed for its present position. 

( b ) There is a tradition that once upon a time 
Bhartrihari was presented with a wondrous fruit of 
divine virtues capable of bestowing immortality and 

* The reader is here requested to refer to a number of* 
phrases, from other works, similar to those of the satakas, which jj) 
are pointed out in the footnotes at their^ proper places in the course jp 
of this edition* jjj 


a 
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everlasting youth upon one who ate it. The king who 
held his wife even dearer to his own life thought it 
advisable to give this fruit to his beloved queen. 
However the queen consort had no love for the magna¬ 
nimous husband, and so, after receiving the aforesaid 
gift from the Raja she gave it to her paramour who 
passed it on to the hands of a prostitute with whom he 
was in real love. The prostitute who had the highest 
regard and affection for Bhartrihari came to him. and 
respectfully placed the miraculous fruit before her 
sovereign lord. But no sooner were his eyes cast upon 
it than the wise king did at once recognise it to be the 
same fruit with which a few days ago he was himself 
presented by a pious Brahmana. A strong suspicion 
immediately rose idto his mind and he made full and 
prompt enquiries about the matter. Thd whole thing 
being soon clear he became much agrieved and dis¬ 
tressed at heart. His affection for mundane objects 
thereby suffered a great deal and his heart was thus 
convinced of the utter impossibility of finding sincere 
love in women upon the surface of this terrestrial globe. 
This s'loka has a covert reference to the aforesaid 
tradition. 

III. is one of the Hindu Trinity. His special 
work is i.,e. bringing forth the creation. 

V. Strictly speaking, a hare has no horns. To 
find out hare’s horns therefore denotes an utter impos¬ 
sibility. .The acquirement of oil from particles of sand, 
and that of water in the midst of a mirage are likewise 
’impossible. 

*' ( On the following stanza may be quoted : 

w'angsfr ^7 * i - srem 





40? notes. 

II which brings together the expressions most in r 
use to signify things which do not exist.” J 

(K. T. Telang.) jh 

VT- (a) fsirisha (ftrcta) A species of flower trees, S' 
The flower of Sirisha is generally regarded as the type $ 
of delicacy by Indian poets. ¥ 

(b) ^TTttsfPsr Ocean of salt water. It is worth ju 
noting in connection with this that according to 4 
Indian mythology the earth is surrounded with seven r 
jg oceans, viz—( I) sjlfo:, ( 2 ) sap#?:, (3) (4) | 

2 ( 5 ) (6) sarH??: and ( 7 ) or oceans of milk, ? 

2 sugarcandy juice, wine, ghee, curdle, salt and drinkable S 
2 water. S 

S VII. tKSRfjpir means productive of extraordinary f 
8 good 3Tf%5rr^[ gmr i amrfhsrcibrc: cttIjert- 1 

5 ftcTRfifk” scim: j • f 

# VIII. The late lamanted Pandit K. T. Telang 1 ) 
41 says: '■ I am inclined to take as equal to to # 

(! make distinctly the contrast with the third line.” # 

(! Needless to add that agreeing with him I have here 2) 

1 j adopted the suggested reading though I have not found S’ 

(« it in any of the copies consulted for this edition. # 

IN IX, The word Phwh*t which has here been render- X 
(S ed as ' devoid of all juice and taste,’ literally means 2) 
ft of incomparable taste’, i. e. whose disgusting taste can ® 
(E stand no comparison whatever. Jr 

8 X. (a) The Ganges (*prr). The rise of the Ganges jl 

2 is mythologically traced to the divine feet of Vishnu, a 
2 whence after flowing through the heavens, she falls 

^ upon the head of “siva; and lastly, from the head^^Jj 
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J S>iva, she descends into the world and flowing down J 
jg from the heights of the Himalayas empties her waters 
j into the Bay of Bengal. The Ganges is described as 
q»- having become arrogant in the R&mayana (BalaMnda 
g XLIII., 6 Bomb. Ed.) and this fact ‘ will amply 
^ account for her successive falls. 

H (A) " How Bhagirath got the Ganges to diva's 
head, thence to the Himalaya, thence to earth and 
thence to the nether world; and how her waters there 
® sanctified the offspring of Sagara is well known. For *, 
? the whole story see Ramayana loci Cit. According to w 
J that work (st 75), the Ganges « nwTO ft srcfa mm\ | 

2 WcTg& applies literally to the fall of to the river and to ll 
that of the man who is lost all sense of right and 
wrong; it applies in the sense of a variety of ways.” 

(K. T. Telang)j 

S (c) " Bhagiratha, the son of Dilipa and great- 
- grandson of Sagara, king of Ayodhya, brought the 
sacred Ganges from heaven to earth by the aid of S>iva, 
who is fabled to have received the stream on his head; 

(fj he then conducted this river to the ocean in order to 
j purify the ashes of his ancestors, the 60,000 sons of 

* Sagara, who were reduced to ashes by Vishnu in the 

3 form of Kapila,' when they dug through the earth in 

* order to recover the sacrificial horse which had been 

stolen from their father." (Prof. Tawney.) 

Xil. The original text of the latter half of 
the stanza as herein given does not admit of the « 
erroneous interpretation given to it by Mr. Durga g 
Prasad of Lahore who translates it thus: “ The su- 8* 
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periority of his luck over the lower animals lies in his 
living without grazing grass. ” J 

XIII. un-Mrs. Annie Besant in her translation jj) 
of the Bhagwad Gita Says: Dharma is a wide word, 
primarily meaning the essential nature of a thing; & 
hence the laws of its being, its duty; and it includes bJ 
religious rites, appropriate to these laws. ( Vide The 
) Lord’s Song by Annie Besant, p. 21 ). tt 

( XVI. ( a ) Kalpa ( $51) generally means the end ^ 

(| of the world or the universal destruction. It is a day 
( of Brahma consisting of 1,000 Mahayugas each of $ 

‘ which comprises the aggregate’ of the four Yugas or & 

( ages amounting to 4,320,000 years. The length of a j 
I Ivalpa is therefore 4,320,000,000 years of mortals, jr 
£ At the end of each Kalpa the existing world is totally 5! 
i annihilated and its place is taken by a new one. «|) 

$ ( b) The Hindus believe that knowledge never for- 

I sakes its fortunate owner throughout his successive n 
births. Perhaps the belief in the Transmigration of 
souls does not need any special mention in this place* |£ 

On the immortality of knowledge Mr. K. T. r 
jg Telang has the following. * 

I “ Comp, fanfaauraafa hi swfi sft &c II jj) 
tfj and Kumdra I. 30.” S 

w' XVII. Wtik-Artha ( 3?^ ) is interest or individual | 
A interest and Paramdrtha ( ) is the highest interest | 

or the interest of the soul. ft 

| XVIII. ( a ) Ilansa ( iu or swan)- This bird is | 
^ is generally believed as being gifted with the peculiarj 
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power‘of separating milk from water when they are w 
mixed together and placed before it. 

( b) u The meaning of the stanza is that the 
swan may be unfortunate, and hot have a good dwel¬ 
ling place, but its great inherent qualities will still 
remain. ” ( K. T. Telang.) 

However, to my mind, the real meaning of the 
stanza is this t " A learned man may be deprived of 
all his property, but no one can ever wrest from him 
his literary fame and reputation. 

XX. “ On the commentator has the 

following sr^ftoranyrani ss urarfar n aift nwrfo 35 :11 

* wfa fsn sfa g* %r wr=fr f<- 

This is too farfetched and not free from difficulties. 
3Vfiil3: is simply greatest of the great.” (K. T. Telang). 

To me 3 ¥«ri 3 ?: is as clear as anything. I take it 
in its ordinary sense of Guru of Gurus (teacher of 
teachers ) or the best teacher. 33 is feminine. See 
P&nini IV. I. 44. 

Kri^na Sastri Mahabala also explains it as 
33^1 gq^ii 3°iTfa f^r 33 1 

Prof. Tawne} has left out the clause altogether. 

XXI. To understand the clause ‘ fan. ’ 

more clearly let us see what the Sanskrita commen¬ 
tator says upon it: arfa: 
arfasw %r snMn 11 

* 

Mr. Durga Prasad translates it thus: he needs 
no fire to ruin him who has hosts of relations to 
support. 

XXIV. ( a ) Here is a play upon the word 
which means (1 ) 333 <W3?rf^g fei*r: as well as 
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4=s»^dasi=«»4i^a^5as3fc^i®tk^5asfcsaa^5a-sa6^a5*R5as»s« 

| ( 2 ) ^3 fa^r: gyff: f3i«T ?% I ‘'^r^-perfect in the J 

j£ rasas or sentiments, masters of style, capable of ruling « 
11 the passions and feelings of men. ” (K. T. Telang.) •• 

(b). Ras&s ( ?ar: ) The nine poetical styles ( or 
Indian muses ) as enumerated by the poets are : 

(1) the Sringara or Frotic ; (2') the Hasya or Comic ; 

(3) the Karuna or Elegiac ; ( l) the Vira or Heroic ; 

(5) the Raudra or Tragic ; ( 6 ) the Bhayankara or Me¬ 
lancholic ; (7) Vaibhatsa or Satiric ; (R» the Santa ; 
or Didactic ; and (0) the Adbhuta or Sensational. 

XXVI. Mr. Durga Prasada is far from being |j 
right and correct in translating the last line of the j4) 
stanza. See Durga Prasad’s English Translation of (P 
Bhartrihari’s Nitis'ataka. Tara 23. jj) 

XXVIII. Asidhara vow ( 3?%'JKT*<T ) A vow to jP 
stand on the sharp edge of a sword ; or a vow to keep jjj 
constant company with a young and handsome woman u. 
without evi r dreaming of conjugal love. f) 

XXX. The point of the stanza is not that the 
' pariah ’ is not ashamed even to eat the fleshless bone |P 
of the cow ( as Prof. Tawney seems to conclude ) but S 
the point is really this that the dog is not ashamed J 
even to eat with great relish a piece of dry bone which x 
has nothing at all to attract his attention. “ 

“ The poet’s meaning certainly is that a special 
impurity attaches to eating the flesh of the cow. But 
Babu Rajendra Lil Mitra has shown that this notion 
is of very recent origin. It does not appear to have 
been prevalent in time of Bhavabhuti, who is generally 
placed in the eighth century. So that this stanza seems 
to have been written at a far later date than that 8! 
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" assigned by Prof. Lassen to 
trihari’s poems. ” 


It will not be 
I quoted at length 


the majority of Bhar 
(Prof. Tawney.) 

quite clear to the reader why have r 
the above note of Prof. Tgwney. S 
But I will not tax his patience to tell the plain truth E 
in the smallest possible space. There is a word *ft: in ™ 
the text, and this little monosyllable has furnished the 
learned professor with a fine clue for the solution of 
the much debated question of Bhartrihari’s period. 
However I would beg to warn the general public to 
take it for what it is worth. Because it needs not be 
pointed out that in the first place the word nl: is put in 
merely for the sake of metre. If we take out and 
put in some other word of equal measure ( no matter, 
rg it qualifies arf^r or not) the meaning of the £loka will 
($j remain substantially the same without losing the least 
£ and slightest force.* Secondly, the assumption that 
(J the notion of attaching a special impurity to eating the 
^ flesh of the cow is of later origin than the time of 
« Bhavabhuti, is quite unfounded. The sanctity of the 
Ju cow is as old as the Vedas. The Ramayana and the 
* Mahabharata have numerous passages in praise of the 
J sacred cow. “ Kalidasa in his Raghuvans'a says that 
is Dilipa the renowned ancestor of Ramchandra, preferred 
J giving his own life to seeing ( the sacrificial cow 
of sfisre ) devoured by a lion. X 


I 


iV 


* Mr. K- T* Telang has found ^ to exist for *fr: in no less 
than seven different copies of the s'atakas which he has consulted 
for his edition of ( Vide p- 9. B. S- Series No. XI ). The 

copies of the Hitopadesa, Panchatantra. and the subhashitUvali 
where'the verse is quoted liave also got instead of *fT: I 

X “ rtFt flfrVr vtfis-1 

ntfc « " 

( rsftp* i nrH ). 
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See also Mr. K. T. Telang’s note at p. xii Bombay 
Sanskrit Series No. xi. 

XXXII. The radical meaning of the word is 
also equivalent to what is always in motion 
*r*FK: 1 

“ revolving, rotating. The allusion is 1 to 

the ever-recurring birth and death in this world. 5pwPl 
W srspTH are familiar verses to 

the same effect. They are ascribed to Sankarach&rya. 
See Kavya Sangraiia 35.’’ ( K. T. Telang.) 

XXXIV. ( a ) Rihu (*rg)-Namc of a demon, son of 
Viprachitti and Simhika. 

( b ) For the story af R&hu’s vengeance on the sun 
A and the moon, refer to the following note of mr. F. S. 
Growse, from his Translation of the Ramayana of j, 
Tulsidasa vol. Ill :-The demon Rahu having disguised 
himself as one of the gods, succeeded in securing a 


draught of the nectar which the 


gods had 


churned out 


of the ocean. The sun and the moon, who had detected 
| the impostor, gave information to Vishnu, who there¬ 
upon cut off the monster’s head and two of his forearms. 

As he could not rob him of the immortality that the 
nectar had conferred, the severed head and tail were S 
metamorphosed into heavenly bodies, under the names 
of R&hu and Ketu, or the ascending and descending |j 
node*, of which the former still wreaks vengeance on the u. 
sun and the moon by now and then swallowing them. I) 

XXXV. ( a ) Sesha (trc )-Name of the celebrated x 
serpent King Basuki. He is represented as supporting u. 

j£^ && *3&mr 


■ • 

I 
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the entire world on his thousand heads or hoods Cf. 


5 (b) Kamathapati ( qwsqfh). The lord of tortoises. 

<2 Vishnu is represented as to have assumed the form of 
S a tortoise in order to support the serpent King Rasuki 
(5 together with the entire world upon his stalwart back, 
if Cf. “ ait «refthrcrr ^qrrrR^t 

i in gw: qrar*: $4^?: 

s#wn jtivr: wnsqt u ’» 

XXXVI. It is told that the mountains were 
formerly furnished with wings by which they were 
enabled to fly from one place to another. E\rry thing 
whether animate or inanimate being therefore afraid of 
being crushed to pieces by their fall, Indra was led to 
make a vow to deprive them all of this valued privilege. 
When he began to cut off their wings by his Bajra many 
had to save their lives by flying into the ocean. Maindka , 
^ the son of the Himalayas was one of those who retained 
» their wings by drowning themselves into the ocean who 
u kindly gave them the desired refuge. This story is told 
2 in the Sundarakand of the Ramayana. 

S XXXVII. ( a ) vrsFrr-Sun-'gem. “A king of crystal 
^ cool to the touch, and supposed to possess fabulous j 
properties, because like a glass lens it gave out heat i 
when exposed to the rays of the sun.” | 

(Monier Williams.) j 

J (fc) Mark the word pada (tf?) in the text which I 
means both foot and ray. J 
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J XXXVIII. ( a ) ‘‘The idea of the last line finds 
» frequent expression in Sanskrit Literature; ^stst 
J 3rrari:rr «pt: or Kalidasa's iNrai sr jrt: wftgt, or 

(fj Bhavabhuti’s gom gfag sr ? f?m * =g g*: are other 

(j wellknown instances.” (K. T. Telang.) 

, (b) Teja-(h^K) The word is susceptible of a 

j wide range of interpretations. It is thus defined by 
| Bharata the father of Sanskrit Drama: 

r II Sec Natya^astram XXII. 39. 

* j XL. Mr. Charles Wilkins’ interpretation of the 
verse runs as follows:— 

j ‘‘Those faculties are not injured.” This is a 
|! mere saying. ‘‘ That judgement is unimpaired.” That 
j j also is but an expression; for the moment a man is 
(j deprived of the comfort of riches, he is quite another. 
/1 Is not this curious ? See Fables and Proverbs from 
(( the Sanskrit. Morley’s Universal Library No. 30 

| l’* 70 - 

j XLVI. Kalf>alatd(^w err) a creeper of Indra’s 
[j paradise. This heavenly plant is supposed to be able 

I to grant all desires and hence it is also called as the 
wish-yielding tree. 

XLIX. Meru (fls) see Note to stanza LXXX 
(a) (Niti). 

L. Chdtaka a Species of partridge. Name 

of a bird which is supposed to live only on rain drops. 

*» The Chataka is fabled never to drink except 
(j it be such drops as fall in the month of October, 
} when the sun is in the same longitude as orcturus 
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(Swati), a time of the year when a shower is a yery j 
rare occurence. * The same precious drops if they fall i 
into the sea are transmuted into pearls.” (Mr. j 
Growse). 

Allusion is made to the latter tradition in stanza j 
LXVII. (Niti.) 

LIII. It is a general belief among the people 
of India that there exists a certain species of snakes 
which bear or carry invaluable gems upon their 
hoods. 

LVIII. It must be understood that the stanza 
refers to the service of evil masters. 

LXIV. See note to stanza XXVIII (Niti). 

LXVII. See Note to stanza L ( Niti). 

LVIV. “The idea of the stanza is that all should 
make their choice of the alternate es stated. The two 
cannot be joined. Cf. also the quotation at Saraswati- 
kanthabharnna, p. 69. (Barooa’s Ed.)” (Telang). 

LXXIV. (a) Padtna (TO) a species of lotus that 
| expands in the day and closes at night. 

(6) Kairava ) is the lily that blossoms in the 

night and fades at sunrise. 

LXXVI. This stanza gives a moral aspect to 
the physical phenomenon of boiling milk being pre¬ 
vented from overflowing by water being thrown upon 
it.” (K. T. Telang.) 

LXXVII. Keshava (%?ra)—One who sleeps in 
water. It is a name of Vishnn ( 
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0) For the lying of refugee mountains into the n 
womb of the ocean see our Note to stanza XXXVI. 
supra. 

* (c) Badavdnala ()-The submarine fire is 
represented in mythology as a being with a body of 
$ flame and the head of a mare which sprang from the 
u thighs of the partiarch Urva and fell into the ocean. 

S Badvanala is a compound word meaning mare-tire, 
g (d) Samvarataka ( sirafo )-a species of rains power- 
ful enough to bring about the universal destruction by 
incessant downpour of heavy showers, 
vi (e) “ According to Hindu notions the fires that 
® are to roll every thing together and destory the world 
j) at the time of universal destruction, are concealed 
beneath the sea. ” See Prof. Tawney’s Three cen¬ 
turies of Bhartrihari p. 31 Cal. Ed. 

LXXIX. Tribhuvana () The three spheres 
ft of the universe, comprising the earth, heaven, and 
$ hell. 

LXXX. {a) Hemagiri ( ) or Semuru ( g+te ) 

The sacred mountain Meru. This celebrated golden 
mountain is supposed to be situated in the centre of 
m the world, and around which the sun is said to make 
Je his daily revolutions. 

at ( b ) Rajatagiri () or Kaildsa ( )~is the 

if name of a mountain, which forms the northwestern 
peak of the Himilayas and the residence of Shiva 
ft and Kuvera. This peak of the abode of Ice is Sup¬ 
'S posed to be made of silver. The name silver-peak 
j| might possibly have been given to it on account of g 
J its silver-like appearance owing to the fact of its ff 

53 
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! remaining coyered over with ice all the year round. n 

(c) Malaya < )—" Name of a mountain range fj 

in Southern India, abounding in sandal trees. Poets & 
usually represent the breeze from the malaya mountain 2 
as wafting the odour of sandal trees and other plants jj} 
growing thereon, which peculiarly affects persons who IP 
are smit with love. ” ( Prof. V. S. Apte ). Dr. Kiel- S 
horn says that Malaya is the name of a mountainous T 
range on the Western coast of the Indian peninsula a 
on which the best sandal wood trees grow. S' 

(d) Kunkdla (’Sfte) a kind of plant “ I sj 

l The commentator says & 

srffar “ nstisr ” tfh wrifi i * 

(e) Nimba ( fa**) is a kind of large tree very jj) 
common in India. Its name is ordinary Hindustani 

is Neema. Its bark, twigs, and leaves are all very K 
bitter of taste. I 

(/) Kutaja ( $23 )-lt is a kind of forest plant £ 
of soury taste. Its Latin name as given by the a 
Bharf&kara of the Abhinavanighantu is pongamia ♦ 
glabra. See page 102 of by Pandit Datta- jj) 

rama Chaube. J 

LXXXI ( n ) The churning of the ocean is one * 
of the common place of Hindu poetry. With mount K 
Mandara as a churning stick, the great serpent Basuki j) 
as a rope, and Narain himself in tortoise form as the j j 
pivot on which to work, the gods and demons com- j) 
bined to churn the Milky ocean. ” ( Mr. Growse ). J 

(6) The fourteen jewels churned out of the ocean 
are thus enumerated in the popular stanza of the j 
MangalHshataka which is attributed to KMidas 
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'HR^icra g*r «R*rr i *nw: w r gq i: ^^rrwt *wn$ j 
W*r: i «r*^: SHpft ft* sftqg: sratsf* * 

siftft* f§: g^r *TfT®*i. ii /". c. they are ( 1 ) the goddess of 8* 
wealth or beauty, ( 2 ) a gem worn by Vishnu, (3)1) 
the tree of paradise, ( 4 ) wine, ( 5 ) the physician of jh 
the gods, ( 6 ) the moon, (7) the cow of plenty, ( 8 ) a 
Indra’s elephant, ( 9 ) the heavenly nymphs, ( 10 ) the r 
seven mouthed horse, ( 11 ) poison, (12 ) the bow of ® 
Vishnu, (13 ) the sacred conch and (14 ) nectar. 

LXXXIV. Yuga ( g*T ) An age of the world. 
The yugas are four in number viz, the Satyayuga 
( the goldeu age ), the Tretayuga (the silver age ), the 
Dwaparayuga (the brazen age ) and the Kaliyuga the 
iron age ). The duration of each is said to be respec¬ 
tively 1,728,COO ; 1,296,000; 864,000-, and 420,000 
years of men. It is also supposed that the regularly 
descending length of fthe Yugas represents a corres¬ 
ponding physcial and moral deterioration in the people 
who live during each age. 

LXXXV. Daiva (%) “ # 

" 

LXXXVIII. ( a ) Vrihaspati ( ) He is the 

regent of the planet Jupiter, and preceptor of the gods.” 

( Porf. Tawney’s Bhartfihari, p. 35 ). 

( b) Airdwafa (Vf^) is the name of Indra’s 
elephant. It is one of the fourteen jewels. See note 
to stanza LXXXI. ( b ). ( Nlti ) 

LXXXIX. Karma ( W ) Here man’s fate or 
the certain consequence of the acts done in a former 
life 
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XC. *' The fact of the tree being the flTa ( Palm ) J 
adds to the force of the lines as it gives little or no K 
shade. " ( K. T. Telang). ff 

XClII. ( a ) I think there is no necessity of point- $ 
ing out that the Karira bush has no leaves all the year a) 
round, that the owl is doomed not to see in day light n 
and that the Chataka is believed to drink no water k 
except the drops of October showers. u. 

( 6 ) Karira ( ) a thorny plant in the woods S 

eaten by camels and goats. It remains leafless at all £ 
seasons of the year. S' 

( c ). Chdtaka ( ) See note to stanza L. (Niti) jp 

XCV. (a) Tt needs not be told that Brahma is & 
believed by the Hindus to be the Creator of the uni- S' 
verse, Vishnu to have assumed the ten incarnations a 
and Mahadeva to be an ascetic. The ten incarnations ^ 
of Vib'nu are those of Fish, Tortoise, Boar, Man-lion, 
Vahnan ( Dwarf), Parasurama, Ramachandra, Krishna, 
Buddha and Kalki. 

( b ) The author in common with a large ma¬ 
jority of Indian poets evidently believes that it is the 
Sun who revolves round the Earth ; but, on the con¬ 
trary, scientific men both before and after him have 
proved it beyond doubt that the Earth revolves round 
the Sun and not vice versa. 

(c) “ ” is a common expression. Comp. 

Viracharita, p. 17, or Sahityadarpana, p. 97. The 
allusion is to the story of Brahma coming out of the 
primordial egg, the two halves of which then became 
Heaven and Earth. See Manu, 1st. 11, 12, 13 


*€5 : ^3&5 : *5£5 : ^5e5 :: t5S5=:*5&F : *5B^ :: l5e5 : ^5£5 :: 
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y and Matsya Purina. II., 28, et seq. Prof. Tawney 
S (Indian Antiquary, Vo] IV., p., 264) refers to Aris- 
^ tophanos for Iho same idea. (See bis Bhartrihari, p. 38)” 
| (K. T. Tolang). 

a means the egg of Brahman i. e. the whole 

2 universe. 

* XCIX. atrara^: is rendered by Dr. Peterson as “ to 
S tbe bitter end.” 

2 C. (a) Arka (®r%) plants generally abound in wild 
(f growth on the Indian soil. 

(j! (b) Kodrava (^^r) is the paspalum frilmentaceum 

? or Scrobiculatum which bears a small grain of inferior 
j| quality, eaten only by the poor. 

(c) “ This world is often so called. The 

^ idea is somewhat similar to that of Bishop Butler, who 
calls this a world for man’s probation. See Ramayan 
5 ( Bomb. Eel.) Ayodhyak&nda, CIX, 28 (p. 205), 
$ 5n c 3 See also Muir, V., 325 

$ (Ed. 1870), rn which fixes the 

S meaning precisely.The idea expressed 

u in the several analogies in the first three lines is that 
» of good things misapplied. Thus is a very 

X worthless stuff to be cooked in a pot of the Vaidurya- 
(S precious stone with sandal wood fuel: a golden 
(g ploughshare similarly is misapplied if used in digging 
(f up the ground for the ®F% root which is of little value, 
(5 and so is a collection of 3% trees if it is cut down to 
make a hedge around a field where wfaz is grown, this 
S being a very coarse and poor sort of grain. This is 
2 exactly the idea of the fourth line also. The oppor- 
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I 


I 


tunities given by birth in this world are lost when rPW jjj 
is not practised. The eft is mentioned in the familiar 
proverb “ aft fteft <ft?r zfa ” ( K. T. Telang). 

Cl. (a)Mpm(fay— See Note to stanza L XXX 
(a) (Nlti). 

( b ) “A man may do the most difficult and 
dangerous things in order to do what is fated not to 
happen or to avoid what is fated to happen. But he 
will fail.” ( K. T. Telang ). 

CIX. Meru (^)-See Note ( a) to stanza LXXX* 
(Nitti). 


! 

f 

<5 
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SRINGARASATAKA. 


A. As to the second place being given to the ' 
Sringaratfataka KriVna Sistri Mahabala says:— 

s*w tffasrare tffacm a<r: nwmwi <nt"nSr%«wnwi;- j 
?!rraF:f^R*Pt 4 Wktro srfifoamfifh *w% i 

fW? >?HTOTtT% snfcgfosrf'st— J 

B. ^ringara (>zin* *RiH¥fa: «am:r j 

See XII--5. It is thus defined in the j 

Rasaratnahara of Sivarama : j 

“ >zim 3®# ” See sftftrcrfe : 

sn^hr : 5 i 

According to another authority £ringara is defined 
as follows:— 

i swt^Rmtfh: ffa g-rh-sto 

Jt^rnmr »zsrRt ug<iffRr3f&$: l awfift fimtn** ?t ftrcr n 

See S&hityasarasangraha, by Moreshwara Kftm- 
chandra K&le, B. A., p.55. 

Sringara is derived thus : wi ffc *w4r^5TO»nwi|g«: I 
: >ifn[ ffh l 

To Sum up all these, we have to say that Srin- 
g&ra or the Erotic deals with the riss, growth and 
development of mutual love and attachment between 
man and woman, 

I. (a) Brahmfi, Vishnu and Siva form the Hindu 
Trinity. BrahmS. is generally known as the Creator, 
Vishnu, the Protector, and Siva the Destroyer of 
the world. 
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( 6 ) Kusutndyudha (S§*ng9)-Name of the god of 
love, so called on account of the fact of his weapon 
being made of flowers. 

II. Bhdva (*tra)-Generally speaking Bhavas are 
the different kinds of feelings and emotions that rise 
into the minds of women at the time of seeing youthful 
persons of the opposite sex. In dramatic science or in 
poetic compositions generally, Bhavas are either (wifarct) 
primary or () subordinate. 

According to Bharata «il J i 
*rrar : i sprier: : i : I *nr^r: l 

: S?z»BPR?s!ff: I tpajej 

?n*rRyui4lilir wr i See ^ 3 ^ 1 « ar^: 1 

Mr. Moreshwara Ramchandra K&le says :— 
Bhava is the complete pervasion of the heart by any 
feeling whether of pleasure or of pain arising from the 
objects under sight. It is derived from *?flH or 9TCR scent 
i. e- that which gives its own smell to other things &c. 
See Moreshwara R. Kale’s Sahityasara Sangraha. p. 44. 

III. Lild ( 5 fl 55 r)-Sportive manner. Lila is one of 
the three physical embellishments of a young lady. 
The other two are Bhdva (*tra) and Hava (fra). 

IV. Ditfa ('f^sr: )-The ten directions of the world. 
See our Note to stanza I ( 6 ). Ntti. 

VI. Vilasa (fasrt? )-Conversation with a smiling 
face. Also refer to Note on stanza C. infra. 

X. (a) Abala (srasr) means powerless. It is a 
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**» ..n n.4 a a^ a 

special designation of women. Compare the use of I 
the epithet ‘ weaker sex' in English. | 

{(>) Indra (5^) was smitten with love at the i 
sight of Ahalya (3J5^) the wife of Gautama (*ftcW). | 
The story is told both in the Bhagawata and the fl 
Kamayana. | 

XI. is the god with the emblem of makara jj 

(TO*)* a kind of sea animal generally a fish. It is an ^ 
epithet of Cupid. 1 

XII. The real beauty of the s'loka lies in the 9 

nice pun upon the words flsfasf;, and g^rat. ( 

Also see our foot-note to the stanza. j 

Besides the words explained at the foot-note to j 
this verse, the word <nis also susceptible of two ? 
interpretations : (1) have gone to the extreme end of, j 
and (2) have mastered completely. J 

j 

XIII. ( a) Mugdha (gran) is a special epithet f 
applied to young ladies blooming inLo youth. It is jj 
thus defined by a well known writer on Sfringara— j 

1 jpiT # <*IHT 5|: ffa | i 

rijj (6) The exquisite beauty of the stanza lies in j 
K the ingenious play on the word which equally f 
S stands for (1) bow-strings, and (2) mental, moral and 
H] personal qualifications. 

rtj XIV. The learned editors of the Siubhdshild-vali 
S ( Bombay Sanskrit Series No. XXXI) remark on this 
? couplet that the old reading crrtrc=ft^g introduces the 
a sun, which has no business here. However I would 

2 like to adhere to the reading because the 

54 
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thought would thereby be considerably stronger and 
more beautiful and poetical, inasmuch as one away 
from his lady love is natuarally inclined to take the 
world to be full of darkness both in day and night. 
Night is really dark in comparison with day, and ' 
there is neither poetry nor beauty in alluding to its 
gloom. The sense would be much weakened by , 
confining the idea of darkness to night with which it is 
always associated. The lins “ V* fipt I 

'kind ” in K&lidasa’s Vikramaurva^i supports our view { 
by keeping the word f^FT in the stanza. j 

XV. Here too we find a very ingenious pun 

upon the words srb, *r»r,—and which 

may either be taken in their in their literal or secondary i 
senses. ! 

XVI. In this stanza the author has availed jj 

himself of the double meanings of the words 35, fl 

and *&***, which respectively mean both Jupiter | 

and weighty, mooon and bright, sun and luminous, fl 
and Saturn and slowmoving. Without fully under- I 
standing the double meanings of these words, the u 
poet’s exquisite comparison of woman with the well- I 
known planetan group will be quite obscure and $ 
nonsense. I 


XVIII. (a) Ana —Generally speaking it 

means an Aryan. But in its special sense it is 
confined to an inhabitant of Aryavarta or India 
proper, in contradistinction to the aboriginies. In 
Sanskrit compositions is usually applied to a man 
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I of learning and respectable family. Here it stands for 
a learned man. Pandit Vaidyan&tha in his Uddharan 
Chandrika ( ) when commenting on this 

stanza explains atrch by faster: i. e. learned men. 

( b ) Vaidyanatha in his Uddharanchanchrika 
( 3^r? ! c B i 5 rfs? s iiT) after explaining the stanza adds: *i^r: 

i saw na i 

XIX. Tatwagyana (rTf^H )-knovvledge of the 
Essence of things. 

j XX. (a) Here again we meet the same ingenious 
j play upon tha words =3Fs3?RT, and HiKHi which res- 
\ pectively mean both moonstone or moonlike sapphire 
| or dark-blue and ruby or rosy. 

; (6) It may be noted with pleasure that Varahami- 

[ hira goes even a step further when he asserts that it is 
i the women who adorn gems, and not the gems that 
adorn women; because women can enslave the herts of 
men without the help of gems, but gems can never be 
said to possess a like power without the company of 
women’s handsome persons. The original text runs as 
follows:— 

farrfrr sfar >5^ wf^rcrr * 1 

%rt wfsRTi firarsjRTsiresrra; 11 

Vide 1 LXXII. 2. 1 

XXI. (a) Vdmanayand (wrasrarar )-Women are l 
generally so called on account of their natural habit of j 
looking at men with side glances. j 

(6). Dr. J. Taylor in his translation of the Pm- J 
bddhch andrddaya {) renders the verse as j 
follows:— { 


NOTES. 


When a women by deceitful glances penetrates j) 
H the tender heart of a man, what power does she not i j 
jg possess! She facinates him, she sports with him, teases |. 
(5 him, frowns on him, fills him with eager desires and j [ 
| mocks him. U 

| XXII. In this stanza the poet speaks of a deli- J 

S cate lady separated from her lover. Every word is so ! 

2 dexterously put as to successfully impress the extra- {. 
(5 ordinary tenderness of her delicate frame- Not to speak j j 

1 of the sun, she is even unable to bear the rays of the J > 
(5 moon. She*walks very slowly, her paces are guided by j) 
fljj her feminine strength, she stops and takes rest in the J) 
? shade of trees, and in order to protect her uncommonly j' 

2 delicate face from the effects of the moon’s rays she * j 

u draws up her veil against them- J ( 

2 XXIV. Szcarga faft) is heaven or Indra’s paradise, ji 

jjj XXVIII- (a) Govinda in his Kavyapradipa and !j 

a Vaidyanath in his Udaharanachandrika say that is L 
i. e- more than justified by the of the stanza, j) 

a ( b) Under the particulars in which the stanza is j j 

2 cited by Sarngadhara in his Sarngadharapaddhati one ( 
(P would be led to agree with him in taking the verse j j 
5j to be the joint production of and — (» 

* I shall therefore prefer to read for in the i 1 

|jj 3rd charana. jj 

XXXII- Mana (flR) is anger excited by jealousy I j 
1ft ( especially in women ). $ 

« XXXIII. ( a ) Henceforward the poet begins » 

2 to describe the six well-known seasons of the year: 
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? viz, ( 1) Vasanta or Spring, (2) Grishina or Summer, 
(3) Varshd or Rains, (4) Sharat or Autumn, (5) Hima 
or Winter, (6) Shishira or Early Spring respectively 
giving 5, 3, 6,1, 1, and 2 stanzas to each of them. 

( b ) i “ *nr.” sswt: i As it () is 2 

one of the two months of Spring, it here stands for the 
whole of that lovely season. 

XXXV. ( a ) %T is the first month of the & 
Vikrami Samvat. 

( b ) It may be confidently noted here that the 
description we find in the stanzas numbered 35, 38, 39, 

40 and 48 very strongly corroborates the belief that 
their author must either be a king or one wellconversant 
with kingly surroundings. 

XXXVI. (a) Pdlala («n«ra) “ is the Bignonia or a 
Stereospermum Snencolem, a large tree common in 31 


South India, with 
fragrant flowers.” 


dark dull crimson, exquisitely 
(Mr. Growse). 


( b ) is another name of Malayachala. 

According to Prof. Apte it is one of the seven principal 
chains of mountains in India. It is most probabely to 
be identified with the southern portion of the Ghats 
running from the south of Mysore, and forming the 
eastern boundary of Travancore. See also our note to 
stanza LXXX (c) in the Niti^ataka. 

XLI. (a) The poet here compares the rainy season ^ 
to a youthful woman. All the attributes are so chosen ?! 
^ as to qualify both the rainy season and a young lady. & 
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(&) Jdti (nTftr or )-A species of flowerplant 
known as the Jasmine. 

XLII. (a) Kutaja (fi^J-See Note to stanza 
LXXX (/) in the Nltis'ataka. 

( (&) Kadamba ()-A kind of large tree with 

r beautiful fragrant flowers. It blossoms in the rains. 
1 1 Hence it is spoken of by poets as budding at the roaring 
of thunder clouds. 

( | 

( XLIV. Ketaki ()-Name of a plant usually 

! growing near water. The scent of its flowers usually 
called Sira is very strong and lasting. It usually puts 
forth its blossoms in the beginning'of the rainy season. 

XLV. Nabhas (JR^or «*!**) is the fifth month of 
the Vikrami Samvat. arm together with the month 
next following it, forms the rainy season. 

i XLIX Vita ( faz )-Generally speaking a paramour 
or voluptuary or sensualist. In dramatic literature 
Vita is the companion of a prince or dissolute young 
man, or of a courtizan. He is described as being 
skilled in the arts of singing, music and poetry, and as 
a parasite on familiar terms with his associate to whom 
he nearly serves the purpose of Viddshaka ( fopre). 

® L. fffcSR is the making of an inarticulate sound by 
drawing in the air between the closed lips. 

^ LI. st-rlwta is the all pervading essence of things 
S i. e. Brahma- 

S LII. Veddnta (^RT) literally means the end 
jj of the Vedas. Vedtlnt refers to that system of philo* 
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sophy which deals with the ultimate end of [the. Vedas, 
teaches the pantheistic creed of the Hindus, and 
preaches the profound doctrine that Brahma is the 
only Truth and that the world is a mere delusion. 

LIV. Lokas (arts)—'The lokas (worlds or spheres) 
are fourteen in number, seven above and seven below. 
See note to stanza XXII (c) in the Vairagya^ataka. 

LVII. The Apsards or the heavenly nymphs 
are one of the fourteen jewels that were churned out 
of the ocean. Also refer to our Note to stanza 
LXXXI (6) in the Nitteataka. The radical meaning 
of the word swtr is a dweller of water, hence a Naiad. 
The names of the principal Apsaras are ^=*n, 

ftiartwi See &c. 

LIX. Dr. Peterson in his note on stanza 2246 
of the Subhdshiidvali says that this verse is quoted in 
the Hitopadesa () but the Verse is nowhere 
to be found in that work. Strange it is that it cannot 
be traced out even in his own edition of the 
Hit&pades'a. 

LX. Brahmd is the Creator. See also Note on 
stanza. I (a) supra. 

LXI. Pancheshu ( C &S) —Name of the god of 
love, so called on account of his being represented as 
the holder of five arrows. 

Cf.—“ wfitorcirts ^ f ^ a«JTfs«T i Edicts ^ qaHt w 
wit: srcftftim: n ” or “ I 

wm to wmi: s^fifan 11 ” 

In other words the five arrows of Cupid are thus 
enumerated by poets either to be the flowers of the 
lotus, atfdka, mango, Jasmine and blue lotus;: or the 
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acts of ravishing, maddening, drying up (or emaciating) 
heating (or paining) and stupifying. 

LXIV. At page 74 of the Bombay Sanskrit 
Series No. 1, Dr. G. Buller, C.I.E., has the following 
note on this stanza: gfom:, these two words 

describe the Jain and Baudha ascetics—‘(have 
been dressed in red rags.’ Red clothes are also the 
marks of Smart a ascetics. 51'nfe^i: * scull wearers.’ ^ 
This is the name of certain disreputable worshippers 
of Devi, see H. II. Wilson’s Works, Vol. 1., pp 21 ^ 
and 264. The verse satirically represents asceticism J) 
as a consequence of the anger of Cupid. 

LXV. (a) Viswdmitra ()—Name of an 
illustrious sage, who though born a Kshatriya attained 
85R? by virtue of his hard penances. He was smit 
with love at the sight of Menaka (frm) who was sent 
by Indra to spoil his rigid devotions. Mcnakd bore him 
a daughter afterwards known as ShakuntaH the story 
of whose love and marriage with Dushyanta forms the 
subject of Kalidasa’s immortal drama entitled 
“ Sakuntala.” 

(6) Pardsara (<rerarc)—Name oi a celebrated 
sage, the father of Vyasa, the well-known compiler of 
the Vedas. Pardsara is said to have fallen in love 
with a fisherwoman named Satyavati who bore him 
the celebrated Vy&sa before her marriage to Santanu 
Pardsara is the author of a smriti called after him 
Pardsarasmnti. 

(c) Vindhya (f^t) —Name of the great moun¬ 
tainous range known as the Vindhya mountains 
separating the Dekkan from India proper. u 
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LXVII. (a) Slddha (fa?) A semi-divine beings 
supposed to be of great purity and holiness, and said 
to be particularly characterized by eight supernatural 3 , 
faculties called Siddhis. » 

“ The miraculous powers that can be acquired by 35 
perfect saints or Sidd/ias, are reckoned as eight in Ji 
number, and are called, Animd , Mcchimd, Garirnd, 33 
Laghimd, Prdpti , Prdkamya, Ishitwa, and Wdshitwa• S' 
The words denote the faculty 1 st of becoming infini- * 
tely small ; 2nd of becoming infinitely great, 3rd of 
becoming infinitely heavy; 4th of becoming infinitely # 
light; 5th of obtaining whatever one wishes \ 6 th of «n 
doing whatever one wishes; 7th of absolute supremacy; £ 
and 8 th of absolute subjugation. ” jj) 

(Mr. Growse ). S' 

(b) is the bull of Hara *. e - S>iva. Its most g 
popular name is Nandi ( ^ ), and it is the vehicle ff 
of S>iva. 

LXX. is hell or the legion of Pluto. Mytho- Uj 
logy believes 111 numerous hells, and hence the phrase 5 
WWW &c. in the text. Each peculiar hell has its 
peculiar punishments, horrors, and pains especially Sr 
designed for the particular class of sinners that are 2 ) 
doomed to enter it. Different authorities give different ft 
numbers of hells. But their number is popularly con- fj 
fined to twenty-one. J 

LXXI. (a) Sringdra ( )-See our Note B. % 
supra. 2 

(i) Chahdra ( )-The duikora or partridge r 
is supposed to be very fond of looking at the resplen- g 
dent moon. It is therefore generally spoken of as n 
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drinking the mellifluous nectar of the lunar rays. 8 

g LXXII. “ Inflamed by passion, even wise men f 

1 beholding woman, who is the daughter of impurity, 
address her in tender language: * O Cahrmer, thy large 
eyes are like the water-lily; thy lips are full and ! 
round; thy protuberant breasts touch each*other ; thy j 
beautiful mouth resembles the lotus and elegant are 
thine eyebrows Viewing her in this manner, their j 
passions are inflamed, they are transported with desire j 
and follow the dictates of lust See Dr. J. Taylor’s I 
re Prabodhachandrodaya, p. 50. £ 

re LXXVI. ( <z ) is gate of heaven to the |) 

? Indra’s paradise. J 

1 (6) region of hell. Also refer to our Note ft 
on stanza LXX. supra. uj 

LXXVI 11. Here again we have a very ingenious SI 
play upon the word *PT which ('qually means red colour ju 
and affection. V 

LXXX. In this stanza the poet has given us a ft 
very graphic description of the fickleness of woman’s ft, 
love. J 

LXXX1. On gfefa ** Dr. Keilhorn | 

i j remarks as follows:- S' 

J * The heart is beaten with fists ’ (as it were to J 
^ punish it for its malignancy and venomousness. ft 

5 LXXXII. ’Rfoor: In India there is to be found a S' 
dj certain class of persons reputed to possess the Gllrudi 1 
2 Vidya by which they can cure snake-bites merely by n 
2 the repetition of some charms or Mantras. They ft 
u are generally known as snake-charmers or Garudis. K 
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2 It must be known that Garuda (the eagle) is the (T 
g deadly enemy of all sorts of snakes. !K 

£ LXXXIII. (a) Here we have got a very beautiful | 
(Jj and striking metaphor in which the god of love is & 
(| represented as a skilful fisherman, woman as his net, g) 
% world as se£, female lips as tempting bait, men as fish (P 

I and love as fire. 2) 

( b ) Makaraketana (Wffl) -See Note to stanza n 
XI. supra. It is also necessary to say that Ketu and » 
Dhwaja are equivalent in sense. a 

LXXXV. The words &c. which are ad- jp 

jectives qualifying (arf? snake ) are also to be taken 
as attributes of (^=eye). An attempt is made in 2 

the translation of the stanza to clear the simile by j£ 

I using appropriate separate epithets for serpent on the n 
one hand and eye on the other. * 

LXXXVIII. In Sanskrit a prostitute is very f 
appropriately called a or marketwoman, because jr 
she sells her person to her customers. 

XC. ( a ) According to Bharata, Chcta is thus 
defined. » 

PJrT: I See Bharata’s Natya Sastra XXIV. 107. gj 

(b) Vita (ft*:)-“ fsrnt ?Rgr»r: 3&r qig 

first *tHi" ) jj 

Also refer to our note on stanza XLIX. supra. jfj 

5 XCII. (a) Priyangu (fipnr) Name of a creeper iP 
3 which is said to put forth blossoms at the touch of |) 
2 women’s feet. 

$ (b)Kunda( f’?) a kind of Jasmine (.white and w 
^ delicate). ^ 
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jg ( c) is the coral tree. It is one of the five & 
% trees in Indra’s paradise. The word Mandtira is also a 
*2 used for Arka and Dhattura plants. S' 

Jf ( d) Yamasadana ()-The palace of Yama, I) 
S the god of death is spoken of as extending over many jjj 
nj leagues in the Garudapurana. * £ 

5 XCIV. The same note as that appended to stanza £ 
2 XXXV. ( b) may appropriately be repeated here with 
j| increased confidence. S 

j£ XCV. Here is a very ingenious play upon all the n' 

1 adjectives of (play of the eyebrows ) ; for, they 

J can also be applied to the word (a perverse person). {T 
jg But unfortunately the beauty of the original cannot be g) 
{jj preserved in the translation. fi 

A XCVII. (a) Wife is generally considered by men j 
■jj as the other half of her husband. Compart' the often « 
n quoted lines of Milton in the 4th book of his Paradise 

2 Lost where Adam thus addresses Eve: K 

(JJ ‘‘ Whom fly’st thou ? whom thou fly’st, of him 

$ thou art, £ 

(| His flesh, his bone; to give thee being I lent a) 

5 Out of my side to thee, nearest my heart, tr 

(£ Substantial life, to have thee by my side w 

tj Henceforth an individual solace dear ; J 

gj Part of my soul, I seek thee and thee claim, I) 

jg My other half." & 

* ( b ) “ fsPKWT &c alludes to the idea that Siva jP 

H! and Pdrvat'i form a single body, one half of which is a) 

5 male and the other half female, fr ?UfllW<:=to whom jj 
a there is no superior. The two lines mean that Suva * 
though he is so far under the dominion of Love as to aj 
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•WiffiO-FiffT 7nfi Tin ____ 

» have his wife as one-lialf of himself, is also the first to 
| withstand love. Cf. Kiraata- XVIII. 31. ” ( K. T. 
| Telang. ) 

(c) literally means the daughter of a moun¬ 
tain. It is one of the several names of Durga. 

Cf. '3W I ftrar WRfift 

srakt m qw&t tt 3N»if ffcrar«’ 

XCVIII. (a) Vairdgya (W*) is asceticism or 
detachment from the world- See also our Note B in 
the Vairagyas'ataka. 

( b ) Nitl (sftRr) is motives of policy and pru¬ 
dence including morality. See also our Notes B and C 
in the Ntti^ataka. 

(c) Sringara () is the first and most 
important of the nine Rasas and deals with man and 
woman and their mutual love, as members of the 
opposite sexes. 

( d) The point of the stanza evidently is this : 
people generally differ very widely in their delights 
and pursuits. 

Here we may also refer to the often quoted pas¬ 
sage from the Mahabharata which runs as follows 
fsrfimu ^ gfMtet m sr ftw* i 

ufrpf rR* UtT: S TOT: II 

C. (a) Vildsa (ftwtr) is thus defined by 
Bharata: f^rar« 5 % $m: 1 See Bharata’s 

Natya S&stra. XXII. 33. 

( b ) The real meaning of the stanza seems to 
be that the amorous sports and lovely conversations 
of youthful ladies are always powerful to charm men. 
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NOTES ON VAIRAGYA ^ AT AKA. 

A. As to giving the third or last place to Vai- 
ragyas'ataka Kri^na S>astri Mah4bala says aw sfaiSR- 
ftsr# wrsitrpfa qtoift %*tw- 

jj ^tct 4> ^cTf srreftffr ?t erof^rfer I 

(I B. Virdgya (Irrw) literally means absence of 
£ affection for the world. See also Note to stanza 
{Ej XCVIII ( a ) in the S>ring&ras'ataka. 

(jj I. Yogi (ztnt) one well-versed in the practice of 
Yoga or union. Mrs. Annie Besant renders the 

word *t»T as harmony with the Divine Will. 

II. There are three classes of men, those who 

have knowledge and they do not care for other people's 
learning through envy ; those who have no knowledge 
and they cannot appreciate ; and those who have high 
position in the world and they do not care for learning, 
being proud of their greatness. So that there is 
altogether but a bad lookout for learning and learned 
men. ” ( K. T. Telang. ) 

III. The Vedanta philosophy teaches us that the 
acquisition of itself is of very small importance 
when compared to or final absolution or eman¬ 
cipation of the soul. 

VIII. u The sense is that if a man of strong 
mind did not see his wife in the state described, he 
should not go about to beg. It is the family that con¬ 
strains him to it. ” ( K. T. Telang.) 

It will be seen that the translation of the stanza 
rendered by me is somewhat different from the 


t 


as 


» above. Prof. Tawney’s version is also similar to 


1 
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that of 'Mr. K. T. Telang. Here I have preferred to 
follow the Sanskrit Commentary of Kri^na Sastri 
Mahabala which gives the purport as 
f^n’rftrftrgr gnft sjrsfo qjpn'qfo * #rrar: i. 

The thought thus expressed is far nobler than that 
explained by Prof. Tawney or Mr. Telang. I am, 
however, glad to observe that Maharaja Sewal Prat&pa 
Singhji’s version of this S>l6ka is- quite to the point. It 
runs as follows:— 

gw =$* cTrf^E #?fr arc ’mfr» 

#3 ^ sris gjsr t ^ 3$rw i 

m *rift s»^f are Jfrft f ftfcr ?n?r I 

^ ^ si^qr ^ g^r ( 

’Rrr'^si aR to f^RT afar <rwt rt^Rr g^r I 
3T<^ gsft tit *rag5«r n 

Mr. Durg4 Pras4da’s translation of this stanza 
being neither correct nor good deserves no particular 
mention in this place. The anonymous copy of the 
Proverbial Philosophy of Bhartrihari here follows, as 
usual with it, the Notes of Mr. K. T. Telang. 

X. («) It is a general belief among the people 
that snakes can live without feeding upon anything but 
air. The fact is often alluded to by Sanskrit poets. 
Cf. w forfo q# sr =5r gfensl &c. 

(i b) “ The meaning is that there is no scope for the 
exercise of one’s merits, all the energies being absorbed 
in the struggle for existence.” K. T. Telang. 

XV. The word is here used in a double 

sense of (1) a piece of cloth and (2) cloud. 

XVII. Commentators differ in their interpreta¬ 
tion of this stanza. 



The difficulty particularly lies in the construction 1. 
of the third line, which Mr. Telang takes to mean— » 
‘ wretched by reason of the strong distractions of the u, 
enjoyment of greatness old through age.’ £ 

Mr. Durga Pras&da interprets the verse as a 
follows:— t 

‘‘Avarice rises with selfishness or bad discrimi- 9j 
nation, goes with its extinction and culminates with its yL 
excess. When the king of gods falls a victim to it, f) 
being tempted under the irresistible promptings of wj 
biting destitution and old age, there is no talking of jp 
man.” !j) 

The following version of the Sloka is found in the n 
Proverbial Philosophy of Bhartrihari:— 

'* The desire for worldly pleasures is allayed as J 
restraint full of discrimination develops and when $ 
attachment to objects of sense is great that effect takes jjl 
place on a wider scale. The Lord of Gods Himself r 
becomes subject to desire, wretched by reason of strong 3j 
distraction of enjoyment of greatness old through age.” S' 
Prof. Tawney’s poetical version runs thus: j 

j “ As knowledge grows, content expands, and fell £ 
desire abates; lP 

! But worldly joys, if long embraced, a baneful $ 
I • influence gain; n 

j Thus Indra, like a mortal king, hopes, trembles, fj 
j loves and hates, Sj 

» From having held through endless years an un* r 
j disputed reign.” jj] 

| I have not been able to find out its version in * 
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Maharaja Pratapa Singhji’s Chhappayas. Pandit Ri- 
shabhadatta’s Hindi translation is usually below the 
average and hence I have no scruples to omit it here. 

The sage commentary of Krtena Sastri MaMbala 
which seems to give the correct sense of the text by his 
comments upon the stanza is as follows:— 

stffasfa, gt 

^ qftmr sirafe trfa, si qfcqftr: §«r«jwwq: 

ifaim: srcrcfcratrafri^ fam\i srcitfa 1 st si 1 qfawV 
irr ■sm^. crfaftrcfr uwftft q wsqt 
cfT'^r ¥m irqfaqf wi s fa areqi qftgkft <a «i wflf 

l q^ri qfara't faqq nisjrf^t s fa ^st qwfcffarfc 1 

XVIII. Commenting on the meaning of the word 

Prof. Tawney remarks-•“ More literally retinue, 

attendants. This expression falls in with the legend 
that Bhartrihari was a king and quitted his throne in a 
fit of disgust." 

XXII. (a) For the unparalleled munificence and 
magnanimity of Paras urama, 

Cf. q*q UfT fcsw. sra^ef: sfasqcqjng: I' 

trgp : s %i%q: ftraqRRfg 11 

(6) Bali (qfa)-Name of a demon king, grandson 
of Prahlada and the most powerful sovereign of his day. 
He wrested everything from the gods and reigned 
absolutely supreme over the whole world. To secure 
the gods from this catastrophe Vishnu, in the iorm 
of a dwarf, came to him and begged of him three 
steps of ground. This simple request being granted 
Vishnu assumed an enormous size, covered all of 
Bali’s possessions in two of his steps and putting the 
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third on Bali himself sent him to the Patala where he 
is believed to reign still. The story is told in the 
Bh&gavata. 

(c) Of the fourteen spheres, seven are above 
the Earth and seven below it. They are enumerated 
as follows 

(1) Hjsfo, gsafa, wfo, arafr* and flsrate; 

(2) 3RT55, fW355, IffS, V3R&, cFSRTTS and ««cnc5 i 

XXIV. The first two lines of the stanza if trans¬ 
lated literally would stand thus ; ' What honour is 
it to kings to have obtained the earth which has not 
even for an instant remained unenjoyed by multitudes 
of kings after acquiring it by means of hundreds of 
battles’. , K. X. Telang. 

XXVI. *' The following lines of Juvenal may be 
compared 

What’s Rotrn to me, what business have 1 there 
I who can neither lie nor falsely swear, 

Nor praise my patron’s undeserving rhymes.’ 

( Ancient Classics lor English Readers, p. 7.) ) 

Prof. Tawney (Idian Antiquary, Vo?. V. p. 3 ) 
quotes liurke, Vol. II., p. 106 ( Bohn’s Ed ). The 
implication is that those persons only who can descend 
to such occupations find <-nt« rtaininent in the royal 
household.’’ K. T. Telang. 

XXXI. wctpw or ^ia?T is an epithet of the Ganges, i 
See R&mayana Ch. XLIII Book I. J 

XXXII. ChinUUnani ( ) is a fabulous gem j 

supposed to yield lo its possessor all desires. It is j 
generally known as the philosopher’s stone. J 
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XXXV. f&f (literally heavenly river) is another 
name of the Ganges. 

XXXVIII. (a) “ The two words and writ 
seem to me here to signify the male and female per¬ 
sonifications of the Destructive Principle. Now W?5 is 
given by the Medinikara as a name of Mahftk&la or 
Mahadeva, Writ is well known to be a name of 
Pilrvati. Mahadeva is t.hu Deity of Destruction and is 
also represented in the I’urAnas as playing with 
P&rvati ” K. T. Tclang. 

Suva and Parvati are repiesunted as playing chess 
with dice in the seven Sflokas ( Nos. 123-129) quoted 
from Mayura in the Subhashitavali. See also the 
learned editors’ note at p. S. Bombay Sanskrit Series 
No* XXXI. TIu- word wra in Sanskrit is derived from 
the root ws to count and hence it means one who 
counts. In its secondary sense w® is used both for 
Time and Suva. Time is undoubtedly the Counter 
and hence destroyer of all things and Suva is the deity 
of destruction. So there is nothing strange in its 
being a name both of Time and Suva. writ is the 
feminine of W» and consequently represents both 
Death and Parvati. 

(6) For similarity of thought, compare the various 
passages quoted by Prof. Tawney in his Two Centuries 
of Bhartrihari, p. 69. 

XL. ( a ) after quoting the stanza at page 

75 of his thus remarks: m sfrnjS: i atfffar 

(6) Govinda in his wwsr^tq cites it as an example 
of wfonsr. According to him and the author of 
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-" *t sRiwtf *rterel " flj 

XLI. " Y6ga is one of the systems of Hindu phi- 5 
losophy. Its chief aim is to teach the means by which ft 
the human soul may obtain complete union with the 2) 
Supreme Being. It is defined by Patanjali, the found* 2 
er of the school, as " the prevention of the modifica- S 
tions of thought by the practice of self-mortification 2) 
and by keeping the mind continually unaffected by all n 
external influence.”* The final beatitude which is Sj 
held out as the reward of such devotion, consists in the 8! 
cessation of all idea of self and of any distinction ft 
between matter and spirit.” Mr. Growse. ft 

See also our Note on stanza I supra. I) 

(£ { b ) Padmasana (l?wr) is thus defined in the ft 

ij Hathayogapradipika (?34?TO<ifk^T) of Swatmarama * 
(j Yogindra ( :— & 

a ^a^it i at;# ^ brarr K 

2 'rora* ii 

|p Mr. Srinivas Tyangar, B. A. translates the above ft 
4 as follows ft 

t£ ‘ Place the right heel at the root of the left thigh jj|) 
(J and the left heel at the root of the right, cross the ft 
* hands behind the back and take hold of the toes, the lr 
(H right toe with right hand and the left toe with the left, jj) 
^ Place the chin firmly on the breast and look fixedly at J 
j| the tip of the nose. This is called Padmasan and |j 
2 destroys all diseases’. n 

gj (c) At page 79 of the Bombay Sanskrit ft 

series No. III., Dr, G. Buller C. I. E., observes ft 
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“ ^Ai means originally * the sleep induced by the 
practice of Yoga/ during which the soul is separated 
from the body and thereby becomes enabled to 
see the nature of all things. ‘ Here it stands for deep 
meditation’. ” 

XLIV. Dr. J. Taylor in his translation of the 
Prab6dhachandr6daya incredulously remarks in a 
footnote that when elephants want the female, or are 
inflamed from any cause, it is supposed that a certain 
liquid is secreted from two protuberances situated on 
the sides of the heads. 

But why Supposed ? Every one is fully aware of 
the fact of which the reader needs not be told or 
assured that in the rutting season the flows of a strong- 
scented liquid is generally seen on both sides of the 
frontal protuberances of bull elephants. The usual 
place from which the rut begins to come out is just 
behind the ear, but it is not uncommon to see its 
appearance in some other parts of the elephant’s body. 
Sanskrit authors are very fond of alluding to elephants 
in rut, and Bhartrihari himself has proved no exception 
to the rule as he has mentioned them several times in 
these Centuries. 

XLIII. How beautiful is the metaphor which 
speaks of Desire as River, &c &c ! 

XLV. Vata () is a kind of tree with large 
(fj broad leaves. It is one of the long-living, high-grow- 
(|j ing, and big-dimensioned trees to be found in pretty 
5 abundance both in the towns and forests of India, 
aj It being considered a favourite abode of Siva is eagerly 
2 sought after by Yogis. 
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XLVI. “ The idea is this: The supplicant of 
the rich thinks the days too long, as - he has to suffer 
the trouble of constant entreaties, often unsuccessful; 
the person engaged in the pursuit of worldly objects 
thinks time too short, as he has never enough of it to 
t all his numerous ends. On the other hand, the philo¬ 
sopher, in the intervals of meditation laughs at both 
i for delusions. During meditation he is of course, 
unconscious of all these proceedings.” K. T. Telang. 

XL1X. I would prefer with Mr. Telang, the 
reading : to as marking better the contrast 

with l 

Li. The ten directions are the North, North-east 
East, Southeast, South, Southwest, West, Northwest, 
Zenith ( above), and Nadir (below). 

LlII. Samadhi srerbr is thus defined in the 4th 
Chapter of the —‘ 

ntm: I a*irw*wnfm wnfofasmitf ’ which is translated by 
Srinivasa Iyengar, as follows: a As a grain of salt 
thrown into the water unites and becomes one with it, 
a like union between the Mind and the Atma is 
Samadhi.” See also our Note to stanza 

LX ( b >. 


! LV. (a) It needs not to be told that there are 
». four principal castes or Varnas among the Hindus; 
\ which are named stwr, sjfau, and 3 $. The first 
| three .are otherwise known as the Dwijas (fifst:) or 
J twiceborn, on account of their two births of (I) actual 
$ generation and (II) investiture with the Sacred 
J thread. But according to some, the epithet Dwija 
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(ffcst) is limited only to the Brahmans. Compare 

“ itt: ^6ftf$sr 3®^ ” 

( & ) Chdnddla ( )-A general name for the 

lowest and most despised of the mixed castes origina¬ 
ting from a Sfldra father and a Brahman mother. 
In the text the word is used for a man of this 
degraded caste. 

LIX- ‘‘ The implication is that nothing except 
devotion to Siva is to be depended upon, as, for in¬ 
stance, the things enumerated.” Telang. 

LX. (a) The Dekkan poets are held to be great 
masters of melody of their sweet mellifluous verses. 
See Kavyadars'a : w srai?: «*rar | 

i &c &c. 

(6) Saniddhi (mrrfti) according to Nrisim- 
hasaraswati, is 

*wrfa: i See Vedantasara subodhini, p. 55. Mr. K. 
T. Telang thus explains it according to the Vedantasara 
*an exclusive concentration upon the One Entity 
without distinct and separate consciousness of the 
knower, the known; and knowing and without even self 
consciousness’. Also compare, 

WTCWSsNsqt wifa: which occurs in the 

at verse 86th. 

Strictly speaking Sam&dhi is the eighth and 
last stage of Yoga. These eight stages of Raj ay6- 
ga (^rsra’fn) are (1) Varna (*w), (2) Niyam (3) 

Asana (arrcnr) ( 4) Pranuyama (sprram), ( 5 ) Prat- 
y&h&ra (sr^isk), (6) Dharana (straw), (7) Dhyana 
(*313 ) and ( 8 ) Samadhi (Wtlfa). But, here, the word 
Samadhi may be taken to mean perfect and profound 
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absorption of thought into the one object of meditation 
*. «. the supreme Being. See also our note to stanza | 
LIII. supra. 1 j 

(c) Chowry—As to the origin of these luxurious i 
royal fans () vide Chapter 72 S>16ka 1 of the j 

where it is said: 

^ foa Wrotdt: m % I fj 

grai ’stops sispf: ftrara n J 

Mr. Wilkins in his Fables and Proverbs from S 
Sanskrit observes in his footnote to the word Chamara S 
that it is a kind of whisk made of the tail of a parti- j 
cular species of cow, and sometimes of peacock’s j j 
feathers finely ornamented, used to chase the flies away, j 

(d) lam inclined to take the stanza as fur- jjj 
nishing internal evidence of Bhartrihari being a king. |j 

(«) In several editions including those of 2J 
Bombay and Calcutta, this stanza is given a place in j) 
more than one Centuries of this poem. ( 

, LXII. Paldsa (’taro) is, according to Mr. Growse, j j 
“ the Butea frondosa, a tree with scarlet flowers, which J 
precede the new leaves, and when in full blossom make j j 
I a striking sight, like a fire on the horizon.” , 

| LXIII. It will be seen that many persons have j 
J been led to translate this stanza in a sense quite 1 j 
j contrary to that in which it has here been presented 5 
! to the reader. For comparison, we would beg to quote S 
j the following: r 

) ” Our former opinion was, ‘ You and We are we # 

] and You,’ ( *• e. You are different from we). Oh friend n 
l what is become now that we consider you like our fj 
| selves. (Mr. Durga Prasad). y. 
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To my mind the original text as herein given * 
cannot admit of any other interpretation but that which 
we have sought to convey in our Hindi and English 
translation. For the cessation of worldly ties of 
kinship, friendship &c. in Vairagya, we have the 
authority of the Mah&bhflrata: 

ftemrfr s fangere i 

TO 5T ft qft a II 

LXVIII. Vidy&dhar ( f«raii=rc)—A class of demi' 
gods or semidivine beings. The name Vidyadhara is 
applied to one of the ten species of divine beings. 
These are enumerated as follows in the Amarakotfa :— 

fiRn^ >jjft sift u 

LXIX. (a) Meru (ft*)—See our Note LXXX 
(a) in the Nitisfataka. 

(b) Yuga (gu)—See our Note to Stanza 
LXXXIV- in the Niti^ataka. 

LXX- ( a ) “ Actions done in a past life lead to 
results in the succeeding life, and to obtain freedom 
from the perpetual round of birth and death thus 
arising, all saf must be destroyed. Cf. S&ririka 
Bhflsya, p. 1075.” K. T. Telang. 

(6) * l The bodies and conditions of transmigrating 
souls are, according to their works, good or evil in 
antecedent states from time without beginning. 
The merits and demerits and the embodiments are 
from eternity. Seed from plant, and plant from 
seed, but who shall assign priority to either ? From 
such fruition of merits as long as soul is implicated 
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j with body, there is no escape. 

This implication of soul with bodies, animal, vege¬ 
table, human, ultrahuman, and divine, is the source 
of all misery. In all its stages the soul tastes little but 
pain, sickness, death, and severance from all that it 
would fain cling to. Even in the highest embodiments 
there is disparity, and a consequent sense of insuffi¬ 
ciency, and there is the certainty of their expiring upon 
„ the exhaustion of the merits which procured them. 
Paradise and places of torment are only stages in the 

endless journey.This repeated embodiment of 

souls results from merits, merits from, activity, activity 
from desires and aversions, desires and aversions from 
identifying the soul with that which is not soul, with 
the body, the senses, the intellect. (Gough-in Calcutta 
Review).” Prof. Tawney. 

LXXI. Kaipa (^r)—See Note on Stanza XVI. 
(a) in Niti^ataka. j 

LXXIV. Brahma (»i5i) or Brahman (asrc) is j 
the supreme Being, regarded as impersonal and j 
divested of all quality and action. Prof. Apte says j 
that according to the Vedantists Brahman is both .the J 
efficient and the material cause of the visible Universe, i 
the all-pervading soul and spirit of the universe, jthe I 
essence from which are created things produced and J 
into which they are absorbed. 

LXXV. Pdtdla ( TTfTT55 ) is the lowest sphere as 
explained in Note (c) to Stanza XXII. supra- 

LXXVII. (a) Santa (*u-d) is equal to free from 
passions. 
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^ (b). Muni ( 3 ft) is a saint. In its original mean- 

^ iflg the word signifies one who observes the vow of 
silence. 

LXXVIII. faefopi-The three worlds are enumera¬ 
ted as the (i) heaven, (ii) earth and (iii) hell. 

„ LXXIX. (a) According to Prof. Apte the 
IS Vedas or the holy Scriptures of the Hindus were ori- 
m ginally three, but a fourth was subsequently added 
(g to them, and their number is now generally considered 
to be four. They are ( I ) the ( 2 ) the ; 
$ ( 3 ) the ; and ( 4 ) the According to 

(£ the strict orthodox faith of the Hindus the Vedas are 
$ 4 not human compositions,’ being supposed to be 

ft! directly revealed by the Supreme Being, and are called 
jj 1 £>ruti ’ i. e. * what is heard or revealed’ as distin- 
5 guished from ‘ Srnriti, ’ i. e- what is remembered or 
2 is the work of human origin. ’ 

(tj ( b ) The Smritis as distinguished from the Vedas 
fg are the theological writings from the pen of the Rishis, 
(ft patriarchs and sages. 

^ ( c ) Purdnas (gtm) are the well-known sacred 

|| works of the Hindus, dealing with theology, history, 
mythology &c. They are eighteen in number viz- 
(1) snqgtior; (2) TOStro; (3) fawjyro; (4) f^gn°T; 
£ (5) ; ( 6) ; ( 7 ) ; (8 ) arfh- 

| gti°r; ( 9 ) ; (10 ) ; ( 11 ) fongtro; 

ri (12) (13) ; (14) SHOTS*! 0 *; ( 15 ) 

1 ; ( 16 ) ; (17) ; and ( 18 ) srpps- 

3*i°r. It is generally believed that they have all been 
ft written by Vyasa or Veda vyasa, the son of Paras'ara 
and Satyavati. The literal meaning of the word 
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Purina is old. According to Mr. Wilkins the term JJ* 
purana (literally ancient) is given to such Hindu gj 
books as treat of Creation in general, with the parti- ^ 
cular genealogy, and history of their gods and heroes fj 


Professor Tawney translates 51 ^ as 


Telang notes that 
my delusion being destroyed by the ^ 
which shines forth in consequence of S 


of antiquity 

LXXX1. 
the minnow. 

LXXXII. Brahma ( SW )-See Note to stanza 
LXXIV supra. 

LXXXV. (a) Mr. K. T. 

‘the force of all 

pure knowledge which shines forth in consequence ui « 
the great extent of merit resulting from contact with ■ 
you, I would merge into the Supreme Brahma. ’ 

( b ) The body is admittedly composed of the 
u Panchamahabhutas or the five elements, viz.-earth 
a water, fire, air and sky or ether. 

( c ) As a footnote to his poetical version of the 
stanza, Prof. Tawney quotes the following passage 
from Green’s History of the English People, p. 144 :— 

“ The life of Francis falls like a stream of tender light 
accross the darkness of the time. He strips himself 
n of all, he flings his very clothes at his father’s feet, that 
$ he may be one with Nature and God. His passionate 
verse claims the moon for his sister, the Sun for his 
brother; he calls on his brother the Wind, and his 
sister the Water. His last cry was a Welcome, 
Sister Death. ” 


I 


LXXXIX. Vina ^rr is thus explained by Mr. 
2 Wilkins in a footnote at p. 120 of Morley’s Univer- 


'S=*5tS s 9Se5 :3 *StS=*5iS :: *3eS : *&5 : *S2&*3*S? 
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u sal Library No. 30 .—“ An instrument of the string kind 
« very much esteemed in India- It is constructed of a 
ij long piece of wood upon which a number of steel 
(5 strings are strained, and which serves also for the finger 
fg board it being furnished with frets almost from one 
extremity to the other, with each end fixed horizontally 
upon the pole (if the expression be allowed) of a large 
pumpkin, or an oblate sphere of wood hollowed ior the 
purpose. 

XCI. “ People misunderstand the mere cure of 
pain as itself a pleasure ” K. T. Telang. 

XCIV. Mr. Telang here differs from all com¬ 
mentators who unanimously explain ■ji’sftftraHm as re¬ 
ferring to the family of the «ts4 spoken of in the 

text. However, the learned scholar remarks: “ I 
cannot say what they mean. But the idea intended 
seems to be that of proud wealthy men.” However 
the reader will see for himself the propriety of our 
following the Sanskrit Commentaries in thus translat¬ 
ing the stanza which as herein rendered gives a very 
intelligent and powerful idea. Kris'na Sastri Mahabala 
^ in prefacing the S’16ka thus sums up its substance : 

sisf *:*!*•; qtwprst mrrafa fcrar: 

jjj 

(Jj C- is a technical term of the Yoga philo- 
(N sophy, and refers to absolute non-existence. Tt is also 
5 used as a name of Brahman. In Bhartrihari-nirveda 
(ti (III. IS) thus advises 

H CX. ( a ) Koorma or Kamatha—See Note to 
stanza XXXV. ( b ) in the Nitis'ataka. 8 


'■^ssiF^sesFzes 
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(b) Dhruva (’gw)—The son of Uttanapada being 
slighted by his step-mother left his home with the 

(g determination of winning himself a name in the world. 
By the advice of the seven Rishis he devoted himself 
to the service of Vishnu, and was finally exalted by the 
God to the heavens where he shines as the polestar. 

(c) HOT'S is the egg of Brahman *. <j. the universe. 

(d) is a kind of large tree known in 
Hindustani by the name of Goolara. The interior of 
its fruit is the reputed seat of innumerable insects. 

CXI. Chakrawdka (^rr«)—Name of a bird. 
Mr. Growse remarks that the male and female Chak- 
wa are doomed for ever to nocturnal separation and are 
said to pass the night on the opposite banks of a river 
or pond, vainly calling to each other to cross. 

CXIV. I think the reading ssnnt would be far 
better than that of the text i. e. aflRRt. 

CXV. 31??! is a name of S>iva on account of his 
holding a trident in his hand. 

CXVI. Vairdgya See Note to Stanza XCVIII. 
(a) in the Sringaratfataka and also Note B in the 
Vairagyas'ataka. 
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2 Addison ( G. T.). 

3 Aeschylus’ Plays ( Robert Potter). 

4 ^nwtrcaxi. i 

5 amrota: i 

6 aw Wd<feH. I 

7 i 

8 Annie Besant’s Lord’s Song. 

9 sFFrfrf^rad faspfaterr i 

10 BFra^f^RnRT i 

11 Aristophanes. 

12 Asiatic Researches Vol. IX. 

13 srecw*| 

14 St. Augustina (G. T.) 

15 The meditations of Marcus Aurelius. 

(Jeremy Collier). 

B. 

16 Bailey’s Essays on the Formation and 

Publication of Opinions. 

17 flfgisyaftd I 
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